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NOTES* bN LANGUAGIE 



Pioneer . Any student or worker in a field ordinarily associe^ted with 
the other sex. .e.g., a girl in masonry, a 'boy in shorthand, a female- 
astronaut, a male kindergart^ijjieacher. , . ' ^ , ' 



They . Used in'^ihe singular, to replace the grammatically conventional ^ 
#fr^rsonal he.' as in th^ sentence "Ever^ne prepared their own plan." 
This conmon usage is simpler than "he or she", less disruptive than 
inverttii/g a new word^ easily understood, and jias been accepted *by the 
National Council of^Teachers of Englisl). For anyone -who is Interested 
in the language issue, please see Seminar IV in the Seminar Leader's . 
Handbook for data demonstrating that t^e impersonal "he'doeS influence 
thinking, and highly respectable greimmatical argumenTs and literary 
precedents- supportinq^^e of they iru^g singular. 
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1. INTRODUCTION ' 



A. HISTORY; SEYON ffTTTLE IX AND TITU II 



-/ New Pioneers, the North- Carolina program tp expand sex 
rbles through elementary and secondary education, arew out^ 
of the New Pioneers project to, eliminate sej bias In occupa- 
tlonal (now called vocational )• educatlon.iwhich ran from 
July 1974 through August 1976, and was funded under^.Part C 
Occupational Research monies. 

New Pioneers-Vocational was a systemic statewldfe effort* 
with a staff of two, the project director and a secretary, 
and a budget of about $40,000 a y§ar. It was ^'"Ple'n*^^^^^ , 
through plans prepared by the state staff of each vocational 
service ^rea, plans prepared by the Local Directors of ♦ 
VocationaV Education, and s,ummer institutes for ^''^ilj^ig ... 
local .seminar leaders to conduct certificate renewal credit 
courses on sex roles and learning. 

Arms the results, after one ye«r's effort, -nearly 
1.000 more girls In Agriculture, 700 more girls Injrade 
and Industrial progt-ams, and over-1,300 more boys In Home , 
Economics. The numbers are still. going up. y-^ ■ 

Wew Pioneers-Vocational demonstrated that a Systemic 
approach could work, and that training loCal ^eajlefs was 
effective. But, over and over" vocational educators insisted^ 
"We can't do this alone§ By the time students come to \x% r 
they have- alrejidy made irnportant choices. And everf when they 
enro-11 in our pro-ams,; their other teachers and their . ^ 
parents are a big influence. Our efforts should be part pf - 
Van acr*ossrthe-board plan." . 

As'Title II of the 1976 Vocational Education Amendfnents 
requires every state to spend $50,000 of Us vocUional 
monies on expanding sex roles. It ^eem? ^ "j^^y l';?^/^,^ 
frustration wd experienced in a vocationally limited pf»<yam 

may be felt el.sewhere* ^ ^ / . - * 

We hW this p'rogram may provide a. model w.hich wil] at 
least partly answer th'jt need, as it tries to supply that 
across-the-board plan 'by whjch the entire public school 
system can reach beyond vocational education and beyond the^ 
comjjl lance requirements of Title IX. 



INTAODUCTlbfl ). .; ' 

.... I ^ y 

fdeally. thU book Is^WdKessed to our courite^a»"ts In 
othe; state^gencles^j ^ra^^ts v^lth \i;"^;'r|{f^^m^ 
b1Hty for pxpAndirKrfex ro1e$ > However, tne phllosophica 
approach andahe separate-tiom^onepts should also be useful 
for ':. '*• 

- Vocational SexCqulty Coordinators who w^sh 
to reach out to other subject ar^as 

,, - Title IjT Coord inaiors who wish to go b^ypnd 
, narrow compliance with the law 

- $\lite staff, teacher educators, -Iqcal admlnistra- 
to^s. or /'curriculum planners,, teachers and cominunity 
lead^lcs who Wish to develop' their owij plrfhs for ex- 
panding spji, r()le perce»plktoh^.. • 

- Any one v^hb' Wi^s tcy, trMii'ijthers ,1n condutfina 
seminars on sex^)rQ^bs and' learning, or conduct 
such seminars tbemselm. \ • 



C. THE COMPANION 'VOLUM ^> 



} 



This book i^ a companionrpiece' to Nev^ Pioneers, A 
Protect to Eliminate Sex Bi as i-n Occupational Education:. • 
Amrf'1nn<; and ftecoimien datlbns . (Norih Carolina department 
/ of Public Instruction. 1! )// .) M each volume- is- designed 
to stand alone, the present volume overlaps with Wie pre-^ 
vious one when a description of earlier events ;is' needed 
• to make sense of the Ja,ter ones-. The- first volume, is 
rec'ommended for -anyone focUsing oh vocational education, 
or wanting more detail on how som^ of our basic approaches ^ 
were developed. . . • ■ 

Th e Seminar Leader's Handbook (known ^informal Ty as t 
the Black Book) contains the -ten' substantive sessions on 
expanding sex role perceptions, and also gives detailed - 
advice on xohducting local SeminSrs and helping^local 
teachers' plan. This volume is the ^eart of both the 
* vocational and the system-wide programs. . 
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INTRODUCTION ' •. - .3; 

.. D. ^HAT IT WQUID TAKE TO REPRODUCE 'THIS PROGRAM , 

■ ' ' To reproduce the program in full, we would recommend v* 

one ifjull-time specUlist for each of the four components^ 
* . Of tKe system, artd two tuH -time secretar es. )fS-ftiun6 it 
takes a year for any component to'.get^w^H started and 
another two years to get established. To "close the srid ( . 
' so that all "components are work.ihg well together*, we woyld ^ 
estimate a total V. three to five years. /^ter^this> the 
staff 's function would change to maintaining and extending . 
the program rather than establishing it. We. cannot now 
predictvwhen the program would become unnecessary. , 

? • 

, At North Carolina wage scales', a budget of $125,000 
annually would be adequate but not magnificent. The cost . • 
effectiveness of the -program is high: all local and 
. university programs are at locKVexpense, Our costs were - 
largely for travel and 4)er diem to bring Ipeople together; 
or to go to them. Some funds should be.>\jdgeted for similar 
'use by other divisions in the state agency. 

A minimal program .with one specialist and one secretary 
could be run for about $45,000 a year. 

E. EXPECTED AND ACTUAL PRODUCTS 

1. THE STATE-WIDE MODEL ■ *• . ' \^ . r s, 

- — We' set out to cre^a^te a self-supporting, self-rei nforclng^ 
grid, by f^rst establishing a strategic model for working 
with four components "of the ptfbTiC education system: the • 
state education agency, the local education agencies, teacher 
education institutions, the existing network of community 
organizations, and then making the connections between them 
so that they would work with each other. , 

- We did set the grid. in place, by developing a model for 

working with each sysiiem , but lack of time -and staff pre-^ 

vented closing it: the separate componehts~tftd'TTot devel.x>p 
systematic ways of working together. However, these groups 
already have working relationships, and we believe the 
momentum is therp fgr at least s^e of the connections to 
form on their own. 
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a. The State Agency « ' . 

— - We developed >a successful strategic approach for work- 
ing with, fellow state staff, ind tested a variety of 
activities. However, late funding me^nt the effective loss^ 
^f oi^e year, aA<J.>t was'not possible to prepare testied. 
curriculum specific, teaching materials. . 

b. The Local- Education Agencies (LEAs) . 

As. anticipated, we refined the system for training 
local seminar leaders developed under New Pianeer- 
Vocational and refined the training. materials. An un- 
expected atccomplishmfent": ' we developed a model for one- 
day planning workshops which enabled LEA teams to meet ' 
two objectives; tf creat^e an informed nucleus of sup- 
per tive^peopje in the (;^ntral office, and to write a 
system^wide plan for expanding sexroles. \ 



c. Teacher Education 

We jetisoned both original objectives, aft in-service 
model for college professors and a separate course on sex 
roles and learning, as inappropriate to the dynamics of 
the teacher education systems. We developed instead a 
model of "spiral" conferences in which 'individual 
professors would attend professional development workshops, 
' develop modules on sex roles to be used within their on 
•going classes, demonstrate these models to each other and., 
^^any newcomers, then field test each others' modules Or 
*iiridertak.e new ones . . 



Gommunity Groups - . 

We determined that 'community groups were eager consumers 
of\our services - speaking, holding workshops,^etc. , and 
they were open to. the suggestion of autonomous projects. We 
. establi s h ed sufficient u n der s4^H'^44nt and rapport with ^at e>-^V^- 
wide grQups to develop a model which we believe could be ^ 
effectively implemented. However, it would require the same 
type of tirainihg and support we provided the other three groups 
and for thLi§^we lacked sufficient staff. 
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2. ' PRODU CTS FROM NEW PIONE£R$-ELEMENTARY. AN D SElCONDARY 

' ♦ ♦ . ■ 

a. The over-all statewide mod?! with appropriate strategic 

ap^proaches for " . . \ 

• ' ■ ' * . / 

(1) The State Education Agency i' • f . 

(ii) The Local Education Agency ^ • 

. (ii,i) Teacher Education Institutions ' 

(iv) Community Organizations , 

• 

b. A variety of strategies, as developed with* other divisions 
i'n the state agency. . ^ 

c. A contitiuTng^ries of annotated bibl iogVaphies mailed ^ 
annually to all schools. > 

d. -The model for tr^^iing local seminar leaders, With a"com- 
plete set ^of training materials. ' ^ 

^^^^ 

e. A list of suitable projects for local community groups. 

f» A modpl fof a one-day awareness. and planning workshop, 
g, A set of planning guides for ^ . ' 

(i) State staff members ^ 

(Til LEA teams ^ ~ _ 



(iii) Local seminar leaders 

I 

(iv) Individual teachers or curriculum committees 

'.<«•' 

(v) Teacher educators 



A nucleus Of highly ^jromptablf people who are not only 
effee/tlve change agents out who are already ipving into 
positions of increasing authority. They Include: ^ 

- about 75 state staffers yi\\ose invojvemeja't /f 
justifies saying that- they have achievea a 

,* level of understanding, as di^^inct from simple 
awareness. ^' 

- 153 trained seminar leaders. » 

- 3,500 (a conservative estimate) participants in 
local 10-20 hour, .seminars. ' 

- 15 teacher educators committed to continuing 

,' ■ ■ J l-eadership and curriculum development. ' . 



PRODUCTS FROM NEW PKgikERS- VOCATIONAL 

Strategic model for state-wide agency-based program to 
expand sex roles in vocatiotiat education. 

"I'mxGlad I'm a She! I'm &lad I'm a He!" 25. minute 
introouctpry fllmstrip to show whatr sex bias is, how it 
hurts/cyWren, and give informal suggestions of what 
to do tmitJt: it. (Available on loan from Division of 
vocational Education, North Carolina Departmwjt of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh; North Carolina). 



CAN WORK AT ALL 



F. MAJOR FINDINGS . 

" USING THE SYSTEM'TO CHANGE THE SYSTE'M' , 

LEVELS OF EbUCATION . ' ""^ 

An Office in the state*education agency can indeed effect- 
ively expand sex role perceptions throughout public education, 
^functioning as a catalyst f or four major components of .''the 
system," provided this otti.ce 1$ peircelved as per^manent ai^d 7 
has top administrative bacl^ng. • . 

EACH OF THE FOUR C OMPONENTS OF THE SYSTEM NEEDS A DIFFERENT 
STRAT£6!C APPITOT " ^ 

The four "systems" each he^ve d.ifferent roleS and different 
internal dynamics, and therefore, strategies and activities r. 
that'^fit easily into the functions of one group will miss the 
mark entirely With another, desptte comparable commitment and 
comiJetence;' • . 
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3. ALL COMPONENTS RESPOND TO THE SAME ■ P^ILOSOPH'ICAl APPROACH ' 
— ^ AltHdugh dlf^ferent riRes req^iire different activues. we 
' found that at a human lev.el state staff (hemfter^. i«cal ^d* 
, m1n1strators^a?Ml teachers, teacher* educators, and Community. 
' leaders all responded ver^ similarly. New Ploneers- 

Voca4:1onal s.howed us that the phi losoph leal ^ppi^ach way|he 
key to the program. New Ploneer-Elementary and SecbndafT 
f^ced us to broaden and deepen this approach, The key: 

Sex ^ bias Is not a "new problem" to further burden 
people who have enough problems already. Non#ls Its ellml- 
natlop an end In Itself. Rattier, understanding the(. dynamics. 
• of s ex bias leads to new Insights, -into o,ld prcfelems, and 
provides ne w approachgs to solA/1ng ^fhem ; Thus our most 1m* 
portant phi losophiciif touchstone: i;tart with problems 
people already know 'they have. ^j/ 

' Thisdoe; 
same problem, 

and somewhat ^...^..^ ^ — r-- - . ■ . 
teachers more concfrned about family vlWence, wh^le 
secondary teachferslwere more concerned about teenage preg- 
nancy. However, all responded to the Idea that there are 
uroent societal problems which we have never stopped to. 
realize are at least partially grounded in sex stereotypes. 

^ , The full list of eight philosophical "Touchstones of 
Succes.c" : ' r 

1. Start with Irobrl ems people already know they havp, 

•2. Look for opportunity, not guilt. 

3. Distinguish between sex discr,i|nination and sex bias. 

- 4. Understand first, act latQp. ~ 

5. Keep a'balanced program: include men. * 

6. ^Talk openly about how sexism affects minorities.! 

7. Never laugh at anyone. * 

,8. Caugh as much* as possible.iyith others,^ at yourself. 



Isdoes not mean that everyone Is concerned wlth^the 
oblem. Interest varies widely amoc\g Individual, 
ewhat among groups. For exarnplejiwe found elementary 
>rn^(\ about family vlWence, wh'lle ' 
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; ' ^ 'tt wtis becausfe we wev^ pusW beyo nd .thg convenient goaU 
of mixintf enroTTments •and/compl1dnce with Title IX that we J 
v-wefe forced to t-edch for «eej!>ftr connect1ons>between sex roie^ 
, . and learning. Only- & syst^n-wi'de approjich can involve, every- 
one, and adSress the values questions 'Alch are at the same 
t'lmJ^the majof barriers to change and .t^e reasons w^y chaj^ge 
is necessary. ' j ' ^ , ^ " " • 

Thus our experience cony*1nce^ us tKat a perWnent staff 
•devoted to expanding sex role perceptioi(s will provide jthe 
education system 4 -profc^ndly positive f Or ce for something 
very simple: just plain good education ^ , , . \ 



>- • ^ IK'' THBbiTdRY OF .NSW RfONEERS 

» . ^ A. THE 'nature OF THE AG^CY • ' < < 
• ,1 ■ . 

The North CaroTina Department of Public Instruc-tion Is made 
.up of 29 Divisions and 677 pfeqpleVV Grounded in the philosophy 
pf 1the State Superintendent, A. Craig Phillip^, the agency pV- 
ceives itself as a service organization, rather than >*egulatory 
or supervisory. Thus staff members who in other ^states might bes 
called supervisors are called 'consultants in North Carolina. ** 
'Our function is to offer consulting services to loc-il school 
systems, not to tell them what to do. 

Although Federe^lly funded programs may be well staffed 
(Vocational Education has 54 consuHants), thet divisions which 
are dependent entirely on state, funding are small. There are 
only four or five consultants each in Languages, Science « 
and Social Studies. Their duties ar,^ primarily currlcular, 
helping teachers throughout the state improve teaching programs.. 
, North Cafftlin* Is. big, 14 hours from one end to the other, and 
so they live on the highways. Most, of tnem wof;k very hard. 

'State staiy are' public seV^i|pi|, and t^iey spend a good 
deal of time putting out fires -and 'iSeting other people's 
agendas-. Consultants have a steady frusti%ti6n, whjch we shared, 
of fiever being really in control of t he ir^n-t1 me,' never quite' 
being able to make a cohesive plan and then stick to it. It's 
in the nature of the business. 

We functioned as regular members of the agency, providipg 

?s to LE/ys (local eHu(tat1nn agpnrips) anri tparhpr educ^- 

tion Vnstiitutiohs. We 'differed from other state staff in two 
ways: we initiated many of oUr field activities*, while most ^ 
consultants spend mo si of their tfme responding to requests^ 
and we were expected to have *an Impact on fellow consultants. 



^ TJie project took place during a time when North Carolina » 
had just elected a'n "education governor" whose personal devotion 
to feducation, and whose political awarejiess of a "back to basics" 
groundswell, had increased emphasis ^d finding for basic math 
and reading. The legislature had recently required a statewide 
Annual Testing Program, with* Substantive tests at the first, 
second, thirdi sixth, and' ninth grades, and a Minimum Compentency 
Test in the eleventh grade. The^se priorities overshadowed the 
work of all state staff during these two years. , . / 
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B, OUR PLACE IN THE SYST€M 



Where the Droqram 1s placed in the.6rgan1t«ti6n IV Important 
to.lH lf?ect?vrne?s. especially in its retatlonshlp with other 
divisions In the state agency. It maners somewhat 'ess with 
LEAS, teacher education lQst1tu.t1oBS. -and community groups, as^ . 
to sime extent t*ose outsid? the agency view It as monolithic. 

-ORGANIZATTONAL ' , , . . . L,. <n*tw 

J New Pioneers -Vocational was a research project in ^ 

-Division of Vocational Education, In the area of Instructional 
Services 'New Pioneers-Elementary and Secondary functioned as • 
the DiSlilon Of Equal Education. In ,the area of Student Serv1<:es 
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. The organlxfttlonal advantage of being? "^JJ^^^.^f ^Jj^.^ . 
Olvis on of Vocational Educatlonjjas t*^V^*Li!w*^unJLl^^ 
jnstKUC.t1onii1 Services Division Olrepjor's get pgs. .^^^^^ 
this attendance was by 1nv1tat1on,^not ex o^^^ . 
Instructibnal Services j^rea contained '^JfJlJj J« 

ii wished to worklhan ^^Yi^kr^iI7Xi'^^^^<i 
useful. Jhe d1sadv4Ataaes were^ that proJett 

as temporary, we were Tow on.tke to*^ S5ttU ?l«n^X working 
eoual by division directors, andije had fllt^le-tli^je for worKing 
outside the Division of Vqc at loW* Education, ^ ♦ 

' * . • 

Oberating as an Independent division ^Jthlnjhe arjj of 
Studeh? Sery^lies had the advantage that^we had bfe^^^^^^^^^ 
mandate to work with all areas^nd tj^ the d1 vis Ibft director 

was an equal though hofV supei^Tor <«^^5^^«r,°^y!^^!S.w„H4irt , 
directors As a division dlrettof. she automatically attended 
the^uaH^rly Executive touncl'l Meetings, of. the top agency 
staff. The division was perceived as permanent. 

• the disadvantage of this location in the* agency was that we 
were separated f?omInstn«:t1onal Services, and therefofe had . 
less autonjatic contact with them.^ 

''"^^^Arf lrst the program was locateil. 1n rented offices outside 
fho m^inFHucatlon Building.. /This was a Veal drawback, as It 
Xl Ited^ t ^nfoiim^^^^^ Movlnc^ to-the building gave - 

us e evator conversations and unplanned cups of x:offee In^the 
basement sandwich shop, and made It eaSy for people to ^rop in 
with anecdotes and inspirations. 
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C\ THE PROJECT STAFF . 

• ^ ^ ^ . . • / . . 

1. CONSULTANTS - 

^^^^ • • . ^ . . V ' ' * 

' "Is New Pione^rs-EHmentary and Secondary 'began; thestaf.f ^. ; 
' conslstpO of two white vTOmen. Amanda^Smith. d1rectt)r. anxJ^G^Ii 
, ' Smith/ secret eiry. AJpanda. had tWght English at th«^Manha^tanv , T ■ 
^ Vocational Techn-ical High School and directed New Moneers- ^ 
Vocational. Gail had been secretary t« New Pioneers-VocatjonaK . . ^ 

Advertisements were placed in newspapers statewide, aimed ^ 7 ' - 
atAinoVtity and white readership, for a position as 'Human 
Relations Specialist J." Sex bias was not mentioned, as we . 
were required to usOhe official position description. Over , 

300 applications werb received and evaluated, over ^5 interviews 
conducted. In addition, many people applied for the posttlon 
who had heard about it by word of Tnouth." • f 

/ Given- the misconceptions about expanding sex roles, we _ 

* » think we got a^wide range of applicants because sex bias wasn t 
^mentioned. It turned out that no one whom we called for an 
interview refused, arid those who withdrew their applications 
did so ^^acause of problems with travel or pay. not the issue. * 

We were Interested in: , 

• ^ *- enthusiasm about expanding sex roles ^ ^ ^ 

- the ability to relate warmly to all kinds of people 

- elementary or secondary classroom experience 
-university experience 

- vocational background « ' , 

- counseling background * • 

r a minority female , ^\ 

- a whvite male 

- knowledge of sex roles • 4k ' ■ 

■/We wanted people who would be perceived as Hiembers • of our 

• — tarqet groups, public sc hoo l t e ach o rs and t e acher educ a tors . ^^.^ . 

/Tvocational person could most effectively maintain thfijprogram • - 
already begun in Vocational Educatioi^ A counselor wouTd not • 
only rjelate to a pivotal target group, but would likely Be well 
grouno^d In Interpersonal skills. - . . 

We considered race and sex legitimate criteria, simply • ' . ^ 

beca^jse this is a job about race and sex. (Though we were ^ ? "* . 
* acutely aware of the irony that t^e whole point of our effort 
.^was to elifninate such considerations!) It is white men that # • 

^t^nd to be blamed'for everything, and it is minority women who 

are staked to choose between two parts of their identity in the . ' 

•question, "Are you Black/Incfian first or female first?"- We felt 
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weneeded their vlewpqlnt, the access and cornmuftl cation advan- ^ ; 
ttges they could give ms «»1th thosfe members of our target groups 
uhl vioujd Identify strongly wltvthem. We did not preclude 
minority men or-white women, aiw Interviewed many of both^ but 
given the high quality of applicants of all descriptions, we had 



I the. high quality of applicants of all descrl 
little conflm In maklAg-Hhe final decision, 



J 



* . ♦ 



very 

It Is phllosophli^ally tfoublesome that -a knowledge of. se,x. 
rol^s should rank' below oth?r. -criteria. Sa many women have . 
Jj-aWed so long, without payV to bflng problems jof sex roles to 
W public's attention. §urfely they deser\(e .the paying jobs. 
Indeed they do, butnn the end we opted for clas«rooirHexperfence. 
Academic experts In Omen's Studies" may know the sodolody but 
have ^trouble relating to school teac^jsji. Political activists ' 
may have come to the issue because pT'perjSbna^ pain, and the 
resulting. trauma likelyHfill transmit itstelMn working with 
others. ^ • .. 

* Further, it has bee>» our experience that a person who is 
' entPi^siastic about expanding sex roles can become Informed very 
quickly. Our own success in trainina seminar leiders, who openly 
t used their own previous biased behavior to illustrate points, 
supports this opinion. / 

All oar wishes were graotecC^n *^he persons of Sylvia Crudup 
Cole and Gary Rifdout. Sylvi^, a Black woman, came to us from ■ 
the career counseling center at North Carolina St>ate University. - 
Gary, a white man, had taught for four years at Broughton High 
School as an Industrial Cooperative Training coordinator.- 
Incidentally, experience demonstrated that our guess had been 
right; their schooT^^'based experience dtd enable them to relate ^ 
well to teachers, and their race and sex did gi^ them access to 
a set of concerns that might have been less available to a white 
femSle. Our race and sex balance was important not to fneet a 
quota but as a communication tool. Black men and Indians of both ^ 
sexes were unrepresented, so we were delighted when Oliver 
Johnson, a Black member of the Division of Human Relations, 
work.ed with us in presenting "Ffow Se? Bias Hunts Men." When i 
the 1977 Summer Institute Included a Lumbee wcfman and a HaLiwa 
woman, we added their names to\our resource list with alacritv. 
(All t hree o f th e s e p eople prov e d to^-be-especiall^L^ffectl,ve^X 

In the fall of 1977, in compliance with'Tille II of the 
Vocational Amendments, a full-time Vocational Sex Equity 
Coordinator was appointed. .Though vocationally funded, this 
position was placed, in the Division of Equal Education, to keep 
all effortl\ to expand sex roles together. As Gary Ridout had 
a vocatiqn^ backgrojlnd and had. been working as a* general 1st in 
sex equity for a yoSc, he was a logical person to fill this * 
position. The resulting vacancy on our payroll gave us a chance 
to expand our expertise. Again, we were lucky. Jerri Jones 
Wise, a wMte woman, ha^come to our first Summer Institute, had 
taooht the program fofif^times to fellow teachers, and was President 



taoght the program fofir 
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of Raleigh N.O.VL She had chaired the N.O.VI. comrwHtee which had 
beerre.vaiuat*1ng mater 1'a Is and pre|>aKng our annotated bibllographlei 
for three years. Most Impoictant, she had been practicing l\on- 
sex1s,t teaching on her hands and knees for five y.ears. 1<i the first 
secondVand third grades. In two very different schools. To both 
teachers and ta Summer Institute participants she could say. "I 
•have been there," ' . 

♦ p ■ . . • ■ .• V 

b. . TValnkvQ. . • * ' ^ , 

' — ' We b^gan with ^ two-day retreat f^r our entire staff, consu,l- 
^ tants and-secretarles. As facilitator We had Gall Powell >' the 
Title IX technical assistance expert from the D1v4s1on*of Human 
Relations. "^We altilrnated sbetweeti team building (ictWitles led by 
GalK and substantive sessions on sex bias led by Amanda, taken 
from the Sumner Institute material. The retreat gave us a solid 
beginning as a group. We f6llowed up with week'h' In-offlce 
semlnars'to complete the remaining materials from the Skimmer 
Institute. For the consul tants .'•furthQr staff training was 
accomplished by the sink'-or-sv/lm technique. From their first 
week on the job, they acce)ited Invitations to speak, first w4th 

< students and then with faculty. For the first few rrionths. they 
taped their presentations for their own review and for Amanda to 
listen to and cdmment on. This provided an opportunity for 
constructive feedback on both style and substance, while letting 
, them function as independent staff members as. soon as possible. 

I When (Jerri joined the staff -she was already knowledgeable 
about sex bias. Training in consultant skill? was handled 
Informally, as she traveled with other staff members and talked 
. over her independent experiences with* them. 

In the spring of 1978 we held a series of retreats for the 
purpose. of r^v1,s1ng:the summer training matei^ials. These days 
also proved to be, useful staff training. Though we had all 
learned to field questions fn' work shops, we gained from exploring 
Issues choughtfully with each other. These discussions demon- 
strated the need for continuing staff development for anyone 
dealing in sex roles. The. field is moving so fast^ and has • 
relevance for so much of human experience, that no one-time staff 
graining can be adequate, 

c? XQutiesT , T ' - : ^ .} ^ " . 

^ , We were all general is ts artd interchangeably accepted fc 
invitations to-conduct basic workshops or hold sessions in local 
inservice courses. We^each took managerial responsibility for^ 
specific components of the "preset » buj^a particular function 
might be performed by whomever had the time or particular skills. 
Thus. Amanda managed the SEA component. Sylvia -the Teacher • 
Education, Gary and Jerri 'the LEAs~ and community groups; but 
Gary worked with Vocational Education in the SEA and Amanda made 
the presentations to the local Superintendents' Councils. The 
person in charge had the respons.1bil1%y for seeing that things 
got done, but not for doing everything themselves. ^ 
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2v i|CBq;^Ii|^'^ of the secretary Js Itself Important concern: for 
anyone Interwstea In 6xpaBd1na"sex roles. The nervous joke of ^ 
"She really ruffs the pl5?e.. I^m onlv a f1g\ireheaa," point up the 
Inequity of secretaries' salaries, the fact that few secretaries , 
are ever • Promoted Into management, and the problem that people 
• with vastly cMfferent skills *nd responsibilities all carry the 
same title. 




^hese 1ss<jes had cOme to -the fore.during New Pioneers- 
Vocational i when the secretaries who *\;e members of the agency- 
wide sex bias task force askedtfor a s^klal s'esslon on s^J^ Mas 
in the.<:ier1cal profess 1 on sJRks two-Hbur Wshop was eventually 
extended to all secretarles^n tlffe age^lcy. (TF whom afout thr«e- 
tftmrtfers attended. From this Series of workshops grkw a committee 
called "Professional Office Personnel." which addressed- Itself to 

ti^ro^lems of secretaries In the agency. Informal results Included 
reerrangement of. some office housekeeping duties In many ► 
oTices. plus unmeasured changes In self-concept on the part of 
irmvldual secretaries. From the point of view of New Pioneers. 

* artottier advantage was Increased understanding and acceptance of 
our purpose by an overlooked but Influential group of people. 

a. .H1r1n|.^^^^^ conviction that the secretary should functlcm 

as a full member of the team, we tended to Uok for qualifica- 
tions that included self-confidence and a good head on her 
shoulders, as distinct from purely technical skills. (That Is not 
. a generic she. Try as we might, we never could get a male 
. applicant for the position.) \ , ^ * 

At the beginning of New^loneers-Elementary and Secondarj^ 
Bettie Branch, a Black woman. Joined the staff as secretary t#» 
the two new consultantsV I" the ^urpmer of 1977. both Gall and ^ 
Bettie accepted other po^^Hion^^ Garinie Phthisic and Marge Kej^s. 
both white, replaced themr^ / 

b. Dutles^^^^ secretaries in our agfe^fcy that, if their boss Is 
out for three ^aysf run out of things, to do. Our secretaries 

' never suffered from this problem, because we did not operate on 
a task-by-task basis. Each secretary had her own set of 
continuing responsibilities, and frequently greeted the consul- ^ 
tants' absence with a sigh- of relief. "Now I can get ijy work 
done." The director's secretary functioned* as an administrative 
assistant and office manager, handling the budget and coordina- 
ting conferences. The consultants' secretary managed the library 
and coordinated ttie Teacher Education conferences. They were 
expected to be able to discuss the work of the division, both 
with visitors to the office and with thofe who telephoned. Their 
, skill at presenting themselves as competent individuals rather 
than message takers earned us many a compliment and. saved us 
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many^ crisis, when people concerned pver sAe aspect of sex- 
roles called and the consultants *were out o*the office. 

Monesty compels us to admit that working with secretaries 
• In this way has a serious disadvantage: high turnovcfr. This . 

• turnover .Is not based on discontent with the job, but on the fact 
that the job itself has expanded thel/ horizons and developed 

• valuable skills. New Pioneers ex-secretaries Include one who 
vent baik to college to be A CPA, two who went to* private Industry 

P as conference coordinator *An(F as off Ice manager, two who trans- 
ferred In the: agency .with an Increase In responsibility." 

• . */ 

The only way to live with It Is to sehd*them on their way 
wjth a grin, and keep working for th^ day when a)l secretaries, 
female and male, are respected members of the team, pal.d what 
theyVe worth I . - * 



D. THr STATE EPUCATIOH AGENCY 



1. • SUMMARY AND TIMELINE . r i 

Because the proiject began in September rather than July, we 
lost the chance for preliminary agency-wide in-service and for 
planning for the'1976-77 school year. Our real effort with the 
state agency therefore began in the spring of 1977. with severe? 
divisions committing themselves to a variety of activities which 
were carried out In the school year of 1977-78. 

We found that it is indeed poslible to involve the enormous 
resources and' lever'age of a state agency for expanding sex roles 
- through the education system. We identffied.a variety of organi- 
zational and philosophical approaches which work well, and some 
which definitely do not! 

The SEA component of the project was managed by Amanda Smith. 

1976 



November 19' 

December 
1977 

January-March^ 
April -May 



July 11- 
Atjgust 1 

October 11 



October 31- 
November^l 

November 8 

December 14 

1978 

January 11-12 
January 24-25 
February 24 
■ March 14 
August 1-3 
.. % ' 



Introductory session with Divisions of 
Social Stuflles, Languages, Cultural Arts. 

Informal liason. AH state staff , including 
ourselves, very busy in the field. 

Informal liason and field work cantinued. 

Meetings with Divisions Directors' to make 
plans,, write continuing proposal. 



Summer Seminars. ^; / 

Xanguage Arts Supervisors Awareness and 

Planning Conference. 

< ■ 

Social Studies Workshop. 
Presentation to Textbook Cgmmission. 
Three-hour session with Human Relations. 

Early *Chil4hood/Reading Retreat. 
Math Conference. 

Panel at Social Studies Conference. 
School FoocI Services Staff Workshop. 
Math Conference. 
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2. RAISING AWARENESS OF STATE STAFF 

The essential advantages and" disadvantages of worklna with 
state staff are the flip sides of the same coin: you are their 
coneague and equah No one elste will understand your problems 
as well* No one. else can give you such good advlct. Fellow 
state staff will close^ranks at the thought of ::yout losing your 
funding, being critlclied by a local superintendent, or being so 
overloaded you forgot in appointment. 6ut ihey have no precedent 
at all to look to you as%someonfe who can teach them. They are 
a collection of equals In different fields. They look outside 
for their experts* and they find thelr/qwn. If part of your 
mandate Is to raUe awareness In fallow state staff, special < 
approaches will be necessary. This Is not to s«r that state ^ 
staff Is more reslstent to expanding sex rol|6s thanyanyone else. 
Indeed, some Individuals who knew tl^emselves to be Innovative 
change agents were dismayed at their own lack of responsiveness 
to our efforts. One, thinking back over the two years, explained 
It this way: "Most iostructlonal service consultants are 
constantly 'giving' workshops. They are always In the leaderj- 
ship role, and It was very difficult to become another of many 
participants. We were not closed to It, we were Just not u£gd 
to It. Had we been conscious of It. we probably would have 
be^n In a different posture entirely." 

Here's what happened. . 

a. Direct I n-sjervlce^ agency-wide . ^ 

ITew Tlpneers-Vocatlonal had taught us that awareness and 

understanding tyust pr*eced€ activity, and In most cases must 
precede even planning. ^ 



' Our original commitment had been Tor an agency-wide two- 
hour presentation,, explaining our goals .and ^ovldlng a basic 
overview of the substance and philosophy of our approach. 
Having thus laid a groundwork and, we hoped, dispelled the 
basic misconceptions we expected to exist about j program to 
expand sex roles, we would work individually with each division, 
providing further In-service training and making plans for how 
each could incorporate the goals of Equal Education into their 



dally work . 



However, delayi in funding meant vie began in October. 
Agency-wide in-^service was impossible at this point, because 
October is one of the busiest months of the y^r for state 
Staff. Dr. Jerome Melton, Deputy Superirftendent of. the agency, 
whJ had approved the agency-wide meeting, now agreed that we 
would have to do the best we could working with divisions 
Individually, - . . 

Our next chance"' for a general program came in the summer of '77, 
but it was decided' that twe al 1 -agency meet Ihg would now be 
Inappropriate. Therefore we offered a series. of four, fogr- 
hour seminars based on the substance of our local in-servite 
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course. These sessions were to be "for Interest only," not 
planning sessions, as stite staff had had no opportunity to find 
out how interesting expanding sex roles can be! Th^y were 
conducted on a purely voluntary basis, after surveying the agency 
to assure that thfere was some Interest. We sent memos to each 
division, knd put out < flyer with the lls^ of topics In each 
elevator, headlined ''Beat the Summer Slump!" AlotAl of forty 
people were Involved. w1tl» an average of twenty-five at each 
session. Certificate renewal credit was granted to those state 
consultants who' were maintaining teaching certificates. 

The seminars were highly successful in terms of ^^art1c1 pants' 
own evaluations^ -One married couple attended regularly, and . 
strongly reinforced the Idea of spouses aoing through the program 
together. The seminars advanced the goals of Equal Education by 
increasing the pool of aware v^d supportive people in the agency. 
However, there was little correlation, between attendance at the 
^ seminars and the various divisions' own plans. fOr the simple 
reason that many of the tonsultants with specific responsibility 
for sex bias were unable to attend because of conflicting ^ 
schedules. 

Conclusion,: for'such seminars to be a reliable part of an 
overall program, attendance would have to be ftiandatory. However, 
the informar benefits of added understanding and acc^tjwce were 
well worth our time. f ■ ■ 

b. Di rect in-service, division level . - . , 

Providing !n-servke to Individual divisions in the fall 

of '76 proved very difficult. This is the'busiest time of the 
year, and divisional activities had already been planned during 
the spring and summer. By December, the closest we had come to 
an in-servlde program was one joint two-hour session one Friday 
afternoon with Jthe iDivisions of Languages, Social .Studies, and 
CuUyral Arts. . 

In an effort to demonstrate our openness to their ideas, 
we began by asldng the assembled group to say what they hoped to 
get out of the meeting. One responso: "Early!" 

From this event we drew two conclusions: one, don't ever » 
hold a meeting on Friday afternoon.. Two, a reminder of some- 
thing we'd already known: the problem in expanding sex roles is 
that most people don't l<now why they would be- interested. Rather 
I than asl<1ng them what they hoped for from the meeting, we Should 
^ have moved quickly tp letting them see its relevance for N|them,. 

* The meeting itself had¥ixed reviews, and little pame of 
it. There were no further efforts at state agency, in-service 
during the''76-77 school year. 

During '77-78, we discovered tf%t divisional in-service is 
possible, if something happens to ruake sex bias a priority of 
the director, or if it serves some other goal of the division. 
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For txample, t^t Division of School Food Services requesteid an 
afternoon's wortl^hop a detnonstit;at1on of a program th.ey were 
cpnsitierlno for cafeteria workers |see p.43 ), A two-dax^etreat 
for tht! Divisions of Early CKIldhoiod and Reading was motivated 
partly by the fact that the Early Childhood fteop^le had been, 
looking for a way to work more closely with the Readlng^people. ^ 
(Their wish was granted! See p. 36). >^ 

Indirect in-service for state staff . ■ 
— — State staff are service and client oriented. If they are 
unwil Ungate put themselves In* the learner role, or if they 
**need a demdnstratloh that yoyr program has anything to offer 
their people, one strategy Is 'to conduct a workshop or confer- 
ence for their clients, .which they will attend. However; you 
will need ^ solid advance commitment th\>t they will stay there. 
It Is S.O.P. for state consultants to go get a cup of coffee, 
fun errands, or do their own work when they aren't{on the program 
They'll slip back "in the room Just before the end of your session 
assess the expression of your audience and congratulate you, - 
even Invite you back, but they won't Tiave heard a word. It 
1sr\'t rudeness, it's habfT So— put them all on a Reactor 
Panel, or something, 

V . ' 

3. DIV ISIONAL PLANS AND ACTIVITIES 

t # . ■ • ' 

a. The Spring Thaw of 1977 > ' " 

„ Things relax a Httle bit In the agency when spring comes. 

Consultants have about done what they can In the field, and 
tteachers are busy with exams and graduation. For us, the con- 
tinukilon proposal for our second. year of funding was due. 

The proposal pVovlded a eatalyst for us to approach 
division directors and offer to request money for their division^ 
If we coulci set1;le on a plan. After our winter difficulties 
with In-service, we were unprepared for their enthusiastic 
cooperation. . It turned out to be-^based on three factors: 

^ - the timing was perfect. This was Just when they were 
ready to start thinking about next year. , 

- we were offering monev, thx)ugh not very much. Most 
"grants" were around $1600. This motivation Is not 
negligible, howe'Jter. for divisions which routinely 

> run out of travel and phone monev In April or May 

^ (in a fiscal year ending June 30h / 

- their own sense of colleagueship, ><h1ch now became 
' an advantage. State staff respect and understand 

funding proposals! If their cooperation would heljx 
us get our grant. It was ours for the asking. 

J Thus, by^3une 1 we had commitments from n.ine divisions in 
an overall strategy in which the staff of each*^ division would 
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conduct a workihftp or other activity, identify PJ^^iJ^^iP^ljJ* 
do*af\y necessary research or preparation. Our staff would act 
as resource people, and provide travel, per diem, and printing 
or materials for workshop participants. 

Before the year was out, some plans- would change, some 
divisions drop out and others woulxl be added, but at least now 
we had something solid to go forward with. 

. How did we dec ide whom to >work.vtith? We started with the 
core academk curriculum, §ocUl Studies, Languages, Math and 
Sc1ence..^d then moved on to whomever vf as interested. Sometiijes 
they camrtb us. The final list wa^probably as much a product 
of luck and circumstances as anything. 

Following Is a discussion of those plarvs and activities 
which illustrate a strategic approach or a philosophical break- 
through, with any conclusfonS we drew, and implications for the 
future. Some of the activities were specific to the subject / v 
area, but many were a function df the division's management style 
and might be.ejqually appropi'-late to some other area. 

There are severaMitiRprtant areas (Pupil Personnel' Services, 
Athletics. Exceptional Children, Human Relations. ..) which have 
no separate section, because our work with them was Informal, or 
Illustrated no specific activity or phi los^hical breakthrough | 
We had a continuing interchange with manyitther divisions and ^ 
individuals, sending each other materials, speaking at confer- 
ences or referring each other to people who needed workshops, 
calling about problems or pleasures we'd come across In the field. 
Their absence from the table of contents is an accident ofj ■ 
. organization, not a value Judgment! ^ ^ ■ ^ 

' b. So cial Studies: Resource Teache rs ' V 

We knew we had a head sfarTwUh SociaV Studies, when we 

first "diked into the office of the consultant assigned to work 
with us, Mary Vann Eslinger. On her door was » poster showing ^ 
• a line drawing of a 'Victorian girl in a garden, over a legend 
advising the women of America to raise more heJl and fewer 
dahlias. . > • * 

In many ways. Social Studies is the mofstoVvibas subject 
, to deal with expanding sex roles. Not only doei- the curriculum 
deal with social forces, but the rise of Women's Studies programs 
all over the country gives Social Studies people a wealth of 
resources. However, the "Women's Studies" approach was Just 
what the Social Studies staff wanted to avoid. They had seen 
Black Studies come and go as a passing fad, without making any 
important impact on the regular curriculum or teaching practices. 
They had seen how such specialized study tended to anettoize 
the topic, so that only Black students took Black Studies atid 
only girls took Women's* Studies. ^ 
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W« heartily agreed. This Is not to say ^at In a 1ar,ge 
hlah school, .which m Scores of mlnlrcourse offerings, topics 
specItT to wonien are Hot as appropriate as any other speciallzea 
Mdy. It Is to say that such courses should be seen as only • 
one of the many available opportunities In SocliiT Studlw.^and 
that no school shoulfl feel that the| hAve "taken care of the 
problem" with a mini-tourse or two. ' 

ResQurcl teachers . The Social Studies staff hand-pldced 
a small group of teachers to Identify strategies,, field test 
them, and present the results at their spring statewlbe confer- 
ence. Two teachers were chosen from each of the eight regions . 
In the state. They had In common that they we^re knpwn to be 
good Social Studies teachers. At the same time they represented 
rwlde spectrum of teaching styles, attitudes, ages, and Iripluded 
both women .an^ men. 

We gathered on the aftefnoOn of October 31st for a general 
awareness session, then adjourned to Mar^y Vann's for dinner, 
spiced wHh visits from neighborhood tr1ck-o;^treaters. ^--r^. 

The next day was devoted to strategies and planning. Each 
team of two teachers selected a general area of activity, and 
Identified ways of working with these strategies In their own 
classroonts^^ ' * 

, They left for home looking forward to their plans, and 
dellghtfed at the workshop's substance. (Incidentally, this has 
been a standard reaction to New Pioneers workshops. School 
people are familiar with anti-discrimination laws, are tired of 
them and resent them. The New Pioneers distinction between 
discrimination and bias, the emphasis on how sex bias hurU men, 
and the standa?ki practice of starting at the beginning with tb^ 
sociology of bias before moving Into cJassi^oOm activities^ 
consistently elicits enthusiasm.) * 

• Mary Vann kept In touch through follow-up letters and 
telephone calls. 

A projected second meeting was canceled, as the competency 
testing program monopolized the Social Studies staff s time. 
Instead. » panel of six of the teachers convened on February 
23rd, .the night, before the statewide Social Studies Conference, 
to discuss their experiences. Mary Vann commented later that 
this meeting alone had convinced her of the validity of the 
approach: "That rnnuftygation was Just plain good Soc ial Studies. 

The>panel the next day was well attended. .Some In the "audi- 
ence' had taken part tn the local sex bias courses, and were 
looking for more .information specific to their curriculum. 
Copies of the Individual teachers' materials- were 'passed out. 
and the discussion was lively. 
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/ Some of the conclusions t he teachers reached: "Teenagers 
ire the toS^htest nuts io crack!" tone teacner wno did a unit on 
women In Afeericen history reported, that a de,legat1on of girls 
stayed after class one day. The leader Informed him t^hat they 
were not Interested In women's lib, and would he please stop the 
•unit? (He didn't,) 

The teachers who felt most successful were those who found 
ways fbr the students to discover sex bias for themselves. One 
had a un14r'^poll1n9. • ^e class studied polls In general and 
then conducted four themselves, of which two were relatfed to 
sex bias. The results: the motx "liberated" group turned out to 
be those over 50. The most conservative were those between ^0 
and 40, and the teenagers. The teenag#s were astonished. 

Assessment . The use of resource teachers In the field Is 
i sound strategy for. a small staff to Increase Its peach.^ The 
teachers at the conference related well, to the homemade I tried 
It" approach, as presented by fellow teachers. The Social Studies 
^ staff Is now Interested 'in further developing* these people as 
, local resourde leaders. 

(See section on Textbooks, p.34 for comments on new Social 
StudlesUdoptlons.) 

c. languages: A Supervisors' Planning Conference 

The bWislon of Languages is In two parts, Language Arts 
(English) and Foreign Languages, n The Director, Denny Wo^fe, 
acceptecl^panding sex roles as being of curr.lcular relevance 
to both areas, from the beginning, with reservations about 
specialized "Women in Literature" units rather similar to those 
Social SStudies had about "Women's Studies." 

The\e was no need for the Language Arts consultants to 
^ concentrate* on development of materials, as NCTE, the National 
Council of Teachers of English, has excellent materials^ many 
of them free. Particularly notable are their fine guidelines, 
on non-sexist language, including the acceptance of "they Jn 
the singular when referring to such pri^houns as "everyone, . 
(For more* on this subject, see Seminar IV 'In our "Black Book. ) 

f'-' (i) Litnquaqe Supervisors Conference . Denny was Interested in 
a statewide conference of supervisors , as he needed a chance 
to expUin some of his divisions ' new services. We horsetraded 
over whp would have how much time, and settled on half the 
morning for Languages, half for awareness of sex bias, And the 
afternoon for small group exercised, and a structured planning, 
guide to zero in on the opportunities fot/expanding sex roles 
inherent In the Languages curricula. We planned it for one day 
to save overnight costs* and allow- for a larger group. Most of 
the work in planning and preparing for the conference 'Was done 
by Mary Sexton of the Language Arts staff. Participants were : 
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assured^that'vife would understand why some of them wer^ staring, 
out of the wiftdow instead of hanging on our every pearly word, 
r In the end, many said It was the best possible thing that could 
have happened. It gave them a good chance to get to know each 
other on a subject which was neutr%l ground. Chalk up one more 
- beneficial by-pro<Juct of the progranr. • 

The conference agenda was prepared by Jerri Wisfe, our new 
consultant. Wewe fortunate ttf have Barbara Sprung, another 
WEEA Grantee, come and present her films and her materials. Her, 
child development; approach jin^l JerrVs year;5 of non-sexist^ 
teachings 1?) the classroom combined to give. a practical, child- 
yiented flavor which was very wall received. 

Consultants were unable to plan for the future, as the 
>nergev .meant that they literally didn't know what It was. However 
they evaluated the substance of the conference highly. 

♦ ' ^ ^ 

Assessment ; This Is the one division with which we have> 
been able to "really take our own. advice of starting at the 
beginning with an In-depth in-service experience for state 
consultants. It was well received for several reasons: they had 
requested It, the major speaker was a recognized authority from 
out of5|,state, and the workshop coordinator was a recent class- 
room teacher In their own field. 

Despite the Impossibility of writing firm plans" at lt?e^ 
retreat, this solid foundation has had* permanent Impact, such 
as Including expanding sex roles as part of the summer training 
"for reading aides, and as one of the pr1or1t>J^s ofAhe two-to- 
four preschool curriculum just being developed. 



' (11) A special program : Better re'ading. betteij;sex identity 
' dev elopmenr"and better parenting - all for the on ce of a bus 
. 'ride. We didn't Invent this program, out we ten ev^ryooay 
aBout it who will hold still, because it rings so many bells. 

rin Greensboro, high school remedial reading students are 
tutoring first graders. As the remedial pVogram is predom- 
inantly male, this accomplishes many tTlings: the first-graders 
are getting a good dose of rtaie companionship, crucial for the 
healthy development of both bqys and girls. They are getting 
reading help from that very .segment of t*ie population which 
they may think Is least likely to give it: high school boys, 
so that' to the extent that little boys perceive reading as 
feminine, this program is an important anti'dote. The.teenagers 
are .getting the basic reading drill they so badly nee^. but 
which they find difficult to accept for themselves. And nijally. 
they are being exposed to small children and finding out fu^ 
how fascinating they can be. Whether this' manifests itself in 
a decision to go into a profession related to small children, 
or Simply to alter their own parenting patterns, everyone is a 
winner. • . 
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recruited bV mm% of a mailed memo, J'^^.^.y J°)i°^:"P p!!^ 
calls* Attendance was good (41 out of 143 school systems) 
largely because of the foVlowrup telephone calls. 

The awareness session^ general discussion, and siriall group ^ 
exercises went well; however, the planning sesslon^Was T . 
disappointment. Most participants took^one look at the^plan^^ 
guide, said "I can't (Jo this alone," and went horoel The room 
was- nearly empty 15 minutes after the planning session began. 

Written evaluations of the conference showed^that parti- 
cipants had enjoyed the awareless- session, an^ rtit the topic 
was germane to their work. However, the resultf of a mailed • V. 
follow-up questionnaire Indicated that very fyy ever wrote a 
This bears out our conviction that writing things down^ 
^ tends to make themjiore likely to happen, and that It Is Impor- . 
tant to make sur^hat plans actually get written at the ^ 
conference. - . 

Assessment: Planners need some kind of support group. If 
the conference is for individuals rather than teams, t would, 
likely work better to have small groups work out possible 
IJpWs for ^ach objective, share results 1n the arae group, 
and then spend a relatively short time jotting down their own 
choices- to form their own plan. ' 
i A substantive session scheduled. after the planning session 

might also serve to. gi>f people something to stay for, 

) Perhaps th«MTio/t important discovery, as far as effective 
wor/ing with state fetaff is concerned: an enthusiastic response 
fgomteachers or lo^l administrators jTa n^^^ 
for state sVa T T. T hough no plans we re written. ^participants ^ 
went home enTO siastic. which was a great relief to some of the 
con u. .ants in the Division of Languages whp ^J^.^^een dubious. 
We believe this positive experience was ryiected in these staff 
members' participation in later Equal Edu6ati^ s^venfs. 

(11) Fore ign Langu ages. VToreIgn Language supervisors were a 
part o f Ue Ldnguag el\Tts Conference, the above comments refer 
to th€m also. Ho^icver. a few specialized remarks are In order. , 

Jose Infante. Consultant in Spanish Lan-guages. had been an 
early member of the New Pioneers Sex Bias task fo'^je. H S 
comparisons between American and Spanish men's emotionality had 
been enlightening and supportive irrthose early discussions. 
The French Consultant. Jerry Toussaint. saw the efforts to expand 
sex roles as being entirely consistent.with his own commitment 
to humanistic education, and sought ways to combirte the two bodies 
of knowledge. ' ~ ^ 
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Soecfdl Opportunity ; The study of a foreign Unguaae ^Ives / 
an opportunity Tor cross-cultural comparison, a discussion of the 
^art'lflclallty of W roles or assignment of temperament by sex in 
both cultures-. Different uses of pronouns, different ways of 
handling a woman's name when she-marrles, a comparison of laws , 
or custoitiSk could all allow students to see how culture-bound^ 
their own assumptions are. ' ^ 

, Analyzing foreign language textbooks presents an Interesting 
problem. Do they portray the foreign cultures accurately, or 
through the filter of an American editor's stereotypes? An 
examination of such questions can provide a fine opP9rtuk1ty for 
crjtlcal thinking. • ^ ' 

d. Textb ook Selecti on. ; 

The North" "Carolina State Textbook Commission Is an Indepen- 
dent commission, whose members are appointed by the Governor. It 
Is not ^ part of the State Department of Public Instruction. 
'State staff members have no control over which books are adopted 
by the Textbook Commission. Th«y do present a list of criteria 
to' the' Commissioners, who then select their own readers .and use 
the criteria In any way they see fit. We Include it here^ because 
Social Studies •nd Language Arts textbooks were up for adoption 
^ this year. Freedom from race or sex bias were criteria submitted 
^ to the Commission by both Language Arts ancf Social Studfes staffs. 
However^ It was up to the Commissioners how-much welghr to give 
to this. 

* We w^re Invited to make a presentation to the Textbook 
Commission this year, the first time ever. We used the section 
on sexism in textbooks for our filmstrlp, "I'm Glad Tm a She, 
I'm Glad I'm a He," operated manually so that we could stop and 
discuss the signlficaoce of each frame. It was a slightly eerie- 
experience, as Textbook Commissioners pride themselves^on not 
~ reacting to presentations, a point which no one h«d warned us 
about^. However, later private feedbaqj< Indicated that the 
presentation had been, well accepted. To our knovf.ledge; two 
Commissioners did -'ask readers to focus especial V\pn sexism. 
One of these used the same NOW^committee that had been doing our 
annotated bibTlographies for three years. " ^ 

■ ■ ■ * 

r ' At our follow-up conference for IjDCal trainees of the Sex 
Bias course, Larry Tucker from Language Arts -gave a page-by-page, 
presentation of how the Language Arts textbooks had in fact made 
considerable effort to be .less biased. The presentation was well, 
received, and he, clearly enjoyed the chance to^e positive. '1 



Controversy arose out of the Social Studies adoptions. There 
were three major series adopted, two which had been recently 
revised and which had made systematic efforts to reduce sexism, 
and one which was an bl,d familiar series, unaltered for a decade 
ip any major way. In some school systems, teachers voted for 
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the familiar texts while supervisors preferred thdse that were m 
both more up to'date ahd less sex biased. This controversy 
points out the Importance of focusing on bow to teach progressively 
out of biased books. Folr reasons' good a^d bad, teachers will be 
using biased books for yCTrs to come. ^ 

e. Cultural Arts and Physical Education; PhVlosophj caytfeakthrough # 1 

As we met with division directors or^ther^onsultants asslgnfed 
to vtf>rk with us, we focused on .Identifying bias and eliminating 
it. "^Thls approach worked reasdnabl^ well In some a^lMis, but for 
many It was negative. . , 

When we met with Linda Warren from the Division of Cultural 
Arts, she said that the consensus among her colleagues was that 
they had lift problem. Art, miisic, and dance teachers don't 
discriminate. They aren't the ones who tell boys notlto be 
dancers or girls not to be dfummers, the world at larM does. 

k "Eliminating bias 1s undoubtedly Important,^ but it Is Jjot our 
problem. Wie would have to neglect something which Is avprlorlty, 

^ and we can't do that." • .(' ^ 

Brainstorming together, we came up .with the foil owl ngNthought: 
Let us accept for the sake of afgument that an arts program Is 
perfectly unbiased. The students%t111 have a lifetime of stereo- 
typed Inf luefit^s beating In upon them. Instead of trying to 
el4miDate ]?1as. let us seek opportunities to exoand students 
percepUons. In ajgood arts, program, there ave wonderful cnances 
for a chllif to overcome some of the negative/effects, of stereo- 
typing. 

Because Llndi^was a dance consultant, we thought *1n terms of 
dance: a program whfere girls are asked to be "Gentle Rain while 
boys are "Angry Storm" Is clearly biased. A tfrogram In which 
everyone dances "Rain'* together Is unbiased, out 1t Is also neutral. 
But if teachers know that girls may have trouble expr*ess1ng anger, 
then they can assign "Angry Storm" to everyone, and be sure girls 
don't hang back. And if they also know that boys sometimes have 
4 trouble relating ^ small children, then they can assign "Laughing 
Child 'and-:aHRa1nbow," and be sure the boys get really involved. 

* . ■ • 

A program in Cultural Arts could thus focus on iden'tifying 
areas where either sex might -have been limited in emotional 
development, and find opportunities inherent in the arts for 
overcoming these inhibitions. No mea culpa required, artlno 
artificial "teaching sex bias Instead of dance." Indeed, It ^ 
fits right Into their feeling that the arts classroom is the 
plac^ where all things are possible through the creative process. 

. A week later Linda reported back ^hat this approach had ^ _ 
been received so enthusiastically by her ell leagues that there had 
Wn talk of seeking special funding for a big conference. 
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•AlthoM§h we coul^ fund no more than a pair of, awareness and 
activity plann1»4 workshops tor a selected group of teachers. - 
the approach had alVeady been validated by their reaction. 

Ue had a nearly duplicate experience with the Division of 
Heal/C Safety and Physical Education. Physical Education. 
. (not to Isfe cohfu^ed with Inter-scholastic athletics) Is vw 

much oriented to "movement education" -and the "new games" concept, 
and the staff again felt, that their programs were unbiased. 
Indeed, because of Title IX they were spending a lot of time 
helping schools convert their Physical Education programs to 
coed. However, they too could see how movement education and 
"new games" could help sjtudenjts overcome previous restrictions 
or Inhibitions, and agreed to form a task force of ten teachers 
who would meet In' July. October and November. ' Their purpose 
would be to go beyond eliminating bias and to develop prescrip- 
tive activities for building a positive self-Image and overcoming 
sex stereotypes via physical education. 

The approach of'*^1dent1f^ng special opportunities to over- 
come" an external .problem, rather than Identifying and eliminating 
bias wUhln their own prograqis. clearly was more acceptable. 

However: as the year went bVi. Physical Education withdrew 
< from the program because of "other priorities" and plans for the 
Division of Cultural Arts drifted eluslvely. / 

Apparently our "breakthrough" overcame their reluctance to 
plan, but didn't carry, with It enough motivation for the program 
actually to be carried through. A philosophical breakthrough 
only. - . 

f. Early Childhood and Reading . 

(1) In-service ione right ! The Division of Early Childhood was 
the first to request iCTepth training for themselves, rather 
than simply having a conference for their teachers. They liked the 
Idea of a two-day .retreat, «s they are reglonallied (one consul- 
tant In each of eight regional centers), and therefore welcome 
an opportunity to spend more time together: They suggested the 
Division of Reading be 1nclud|Bd, since they had been looking for 
'ways to work more closely with them. We were delighted, because 
a conflict of schedules had prevented our meeting with the 
Director of Reading when we w#e writing the continuation 
proposal, and we had^had only informal exchanges with them. 

We arrived at the Quail ^ Roost Conference Center looking^ 
forw«d to a-relaxed and stimulating ifwo days. What we found 
. was approx1maUax/20 people In a state of ^hock. The day bfefore, 
unbeknownst to nearly all of them, the two dlvlslons^had been ^ 
' merged! Most of nherti were prepared to do nearly anything except 
to concentrate on sex bias! However, we went ahead, after having 
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If New Pinn PPrs accomplished no more than the wide dIsseylnatlQn 
of t))U devastatinq1y sim ple oroqram. -It woum nave been worth 

Its salt . ; , , \ 

g. Mathematics; Philosophical Breakthrou-gh » g. ■ . , 

^ Early' irf the prbject. math seemeS S'^ea with relativ 

* little icope for focusing on sex bias. We thought then tl^at if 
math teachers became aware of their own . unconscious behaviors, 
learned to teat;h positively out of stereotyped books, an^.P^J . 
pictures of women mathematicians on their bulletin boards, that 
was about all there was to it. Bob Jones, Director of the ^ 
Division of Mathematics, agreed. In fact, ht-was reluctant to v 
undertake a» program to accomplish even that much. I cart i ^ej ' 
it. Math teachers just don't see sex bias as being a problem in 

a math class." ' ^ 

Then we came across the work being done at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity on math anxiety, a state of mind which afflicts some males 
and many females. Originally a program for J^l\«jmen whose^ 
mid-life goals were frustrated by lack of mathematical background. 
It was based on the discovery that math avoidance was a critcal 
filter which put 75% of all college majors and most high-paying 
jobs out of reach. The program helped women discover hovi they , 
had developed their fear of math, andiielp^d them overcome it. 
Bob reacted like a race horse to the sdW»d of a feed bucket. 
• Math anxiety! That he could sell. 

He proceeded to outline an ambitious program, which would 
use our budget to bftTig in Sheila Tobias from Wesleyan. and ^ 
Elizabeth Fennema. another WEEA grantee, from Wisconsin. He 
planned a conference in one of the more expensive resorts in 
North Carolina, and assumed that everyone would pay their own 
way. We were aghast. Experience had taught us thr^Deople just 
don't come to sex bias conferences on their own budgets. 

One hundred and twenty-five people showed up. 

By the end of the first day. most of them were angry. They 
had been convinced ^hat girls are .In some way f eluded from ^ 
advanced mathematics. However. itXwas not explained to them how . 
this happened, and therefore they Ae It attacked. They knew they 
seldom,i»1f ever, looked a t^^letfted iiirl in the eye and told her 
she could not take ctflCUlus^. ; ; • 

Responding, we '(changed the next morning's agenda to begin 
with the "tJnconscioJs Well-intended Behaviors" brainstorming 
activity, it was /Sscinating to watch how^quickly an aj^y .J'jJ . 
defensive group 0/ people relaxed, as they began to. see the impact 

* of tiny, diily. /niversal behaviors.- No gui ft, required. They • 
were then ready/to move much more comfortably into planning , . 

. .activities. (>e? Appendix A). , , 
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The Math staff was positlye about ^ll^' f "t^stjnce^of the 
workshop, but felt the mater1iBi;i: needed adapting to be more 
effective with teachers. We tfherefore decided to ^ave a 
training session in which the state staff of both Math and 
Equal Education could gain more expertise In math anxiety and 
sex bias, and then develop a workshop^that would meet the needs 
of elementary and secondary teachers. As the Math Division 
relies heavily on a core of about 25 local resource* people, the 
program was expanded to tnclude them. At the suggestion of 
Bonnie Donady. one of the Wesleyan trainers, some of them Irrvlted 
•a guidance counselor too. 

Having learned our lesson In January, we begati 'with an 
overview on "The Nature of Math Anxiety" and then moved directly 
to the "Unconscious Well-Intended Behavlor^s" exercise. Topics 
fof- the two days included everyone's math autobiography, sex 
related differences in spatial visualization, and cognitive ^ 
mapping. rA 

, Ass essment : The workshop as it presently exists Is SrtlTl too ^ 
oriWfed to overcoming anxiety in adults, rather ^han^preventlng 
It in children, to be most useful for elementary and secondaiiy 
teachers. Further, more work needs to be done In fusing the 
concepts of math anxiety with sex bias. .As it was. some wished 
we had paid more attention to one and some to the other. We 
spent one morning brainstorming ways to "se the ideas, bu-t did 
not really reach the goal of developing a workshop. ■ "o^^^er. there 
is now a of .informed leaders in math education w^o^J^e the 
resources lo adapt these ideas, They are committed enough that 
they are .planning to meet at the regular Math conference to 
compare noues . 

^ As with Social Studies, this experience demonstrates the ^ 

<rsefulness of local resource teachers to extend the effectiveness 
of a small s^ate staff. ^ . " 

Even more important in our own minds than the success of the 
.actual program 1n math was the fact that this experience Impor- 
tantly changed our approach to expanding sexrOlesi. 

Question : Why did 125 people pay their own way to a 
conference on "Math Anxiety/Sex Bias"? !. . . 

Answers: There are several reasonw. including tr\e reputa- • 
tion of the l^lath Division, and the fact that the meeting was 
piqgy-backed on another Math conference. Nevertheless, one of 
the reasons was that the math teachers -and Superv sors them- 
selves already perceived math an xiety as imporUnt. If sex bias 
cou 1 d help them deal with math anxiety, so.be it . 

♦ . " ' 

Our original approach had been to say. in f^fct. "Sex bias 
is Important. Please change your agenda to deal with it, men 
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we h«d progressed to "Sex Bias Is Important. You have ways you 
could help with the problem without changing your agenda. We 
now progressed to, "fiere Is a problem which- you have had all ,, 
along, but which you may never have noted as being partly rooted 
1« ^ex stereotypes. An understanding of sex bias may give you v 
. new handle on your problem." If thfs t^pe of connection could be 
- made, the program would be seTf-motlvatIng, and expandlng^sex 
roles- would no longer seem to be presented as an end In Itself* 

Based on this' analyses, we began searching for problems 
that school people were already concerned about which were in 
some way related to sex stereotypes. As, the list gr.ew, we began 
using It as part of our intrbductory Pi^esentatlon.^ W^B would read 
each Item on the list, and % the group to ind cate with -^thumbs 
* up" or "thumbs down" whether ^ey felt the people In thtflr School 
would be Interested In a new approach to this problem . T^iey could 
wiggle the thumbs' for emphasis. \ . 

We're not sure that wiggling thumbs fit into a formal vali- 
dation design, but we folind out we were on to something! 

'.The list In its final form: ^ 

-Reading problems for boys. 
-Math avoidance for 'gir>s. , , \, 

.' -Discipline problems, vandalism, expjjlslon for 
^ boys "proving manhood." ^ * 

-Sexual promiscuity in 'girls. ; / 
-Sexual promiscuity in boys. . , 

-Early^ sometimes deliberate, pregnancy In girls 

seeking an identity. ' 
-A confusion -in sexual identity for girls or boys 

who do not fit the stereotypes. ^ 
-Sexual exploitation of those who do fit. _ m 
•-hdle athletes exploited financially or socially. 

^ at expense of academic studies. ^ 

-Girls physically incompetent. 

-Loss of talent where students of either sex avoid 

or are channeled away from inherent ab,il1t1es. 
-Work poorly done where either . are press-ured into 
' work they are unsui ted for. - _ 
-Depression In women and men who hate thejr work. 
-Heart attacks and ulcers, in #»en. ^ 
-Divorces caused by conf 11 ct* between needs of real ^ 

world and sTtereotyped marriage roles. 
-FamTTy violence growing out of distrust and 

hostility between women and men'.- or the fl^essure 

'of impossible stereotypes. " - 
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h. Sclenee. ' ' ^' , ^ ^ , , „ ' 

' we ^1(t ttot vwrk extervslvely with the Division of Science, 
as they chose to prepare a publication of articles and activities 
for teachers, rather than holding a workshop or conference. At • 
this writing, this publication Is still being worked on. However. 

\ Its preparation hiis already had at least one effect. 

Four years ago, the Division's newsletter, published an 
admittedly funny but horrendously ^e^flst "Chemical Description 
of Woman" (low boiling 'po^nW^strong affinity for precious, metals, 
et(i.). They were pu;^2 led when we objected. ^/They hadn't meant 
•any harm, and couldn't see anything wrong with It. This past 
•winter that same newsletter carried an editorial titled, "The 
Equality Imperative PS It was a ringing fyll^age call to equality, 
prepared *^as an 1ntr9;fl)ict1on to their publication on sex bias. 
Struck. by the<titlp<rwe asked Paul Taylor. Division Director. . 
where he had gottfn It. "Oh. I just made It up." he said. 
It graced our bulNLtin board for several weeks. 

Opportunities . Sc1ence*teachers might well be Interested In 
the concepts of math avo1dan(;€ as applied to science. If math 
avoidance steers students away from science, the relevance Is 
direct. Further, "science |r\x1ety" must operate as a critical 
vocational filter very similar to math, anxiety. Techniques for 
/understanding how this anxiety arises and how It could be either 
Vprev^ted W .al Tayed would likely meet a need for Science teach§rs, 

1. Internjedlate Educatldn and Middle Grades: a Lesson in Flexibility : 

. 11 fs odd 'that the middle grades are so c^rt^n overlooked in 

sped alA programs, for these are tumultuous years. At the . 
beginning, children are "expert kids." perhaps almost unisex. 
^ knowing all there is to know about being a child. And then. 
' nearly overnight, they ar? plunged Into the rigors of establlsh- 
*1ng a sex identity. Onesixth grade class can have iJlenty of 
both. These are crucial years for girls and boys to learn, 
partnership skills, to learn that th^lYv identities as men and 
women will rest at least as much In who they are themselves aS 
In their relationships with the other sex. For' many, » not until . 
they are In their thirties with careers eistabtlshed or children 
in school will they again be able to-ylew themseiyfes 0 dispas- 
sionately. This group must not be ov.erloqked. 

Betty>Ioore and Wayne Dillon, the 'consultants for Interifl^di ate 
Education and Middle Grades, had projected a -vtf^s'hop for teachers 
to focus on the impact of sex stereotypes dvmrici "transes.Cence," , 
. arid Identify approaches that would Interest thlV age. Htiwever. 
Betty and Wayne were heavily Involved In the ttffting program. ^ 
We rriet once In December to discuss the W9rkshop; but by late ^. ■ 
winter, they said they were sorr> but they pfurely^owld not spare 
, ' one minute. Their previous enthusiasm had seemedTfeal. We 
didn't think we were getting a brush-off. So we cast about for 
sorfjething they could do within their ongoing activities. 
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They agreed to. Identify two schools with which they were ^ 
already working and ask If they would take part In a diary _ 
project, to try to find out more about the attitudes of students 
at this age, and also toHest the hypothesis that teachers' owrf 
awareness could be increased by making Close 
their students. The tfeachers were to be given a Ifst of ^typical 
biased behaviors among stuflents, and asked , to record their 
students' behavior. At the end of the project they would be 
sent an additional questionnaire asking them their reflections 
on their observations, includina whether they had changed tr^eir 
own awareness or teachina practices. As mot vat ion, f ^JJj'J^J^. 
the school five dollars f^r, each completed diary. (See Appenoixp). 

Betty and Wayne were delighted with^thls new approach., partly 
because th^y-found it intrlns leal ly 1 ntereAtino, and part ly bjcayse 
they could still take part i.n the Eriual Education Program without 
a major time commitment. ' 



We were also Interested i)eCause it would Increase our knowledge 
of the age group, and thus let us work better with th^^ teachers, 
tven more intriguiing: although we were paying for th»iarles, u 
was still a low-cost activity, needing only one visitTrom a 
consultant, no workshop, and no materials except a two-page memo. 
If even a small number of teachers intervened when they observed 
biased behavior., we would have an effective activity which could be 
repl.icated anywhere. , . 

We received diaries from three schools. Two of these had had 
no program on sex bias that we knew of; one was nearly through a ~ 
year-long, 20 contact-hour in-service program. 

We learned; the memo, despite its list of examples, did not 
assurFinrun^standlng of the concept of sex bias. Of the^^o 
"untrained" schools, the teachers in one recorded general mis| 
behavior and discussions of Sex, not sex bias. However. the#eachers 
from the other "untrained" school and the "trained" school m«e 
eqiJally good observations. For this reason only two*sets wifl be 
reported on here . (Se^ Appendix C) . 

Intersex hostility, a sense of "our kind is better." was the 
most common evidence of bias. Emotional stereotyping was l?eavier for 
boys than girls, but existed for both. Vocationiil stereotyping, as 
evidenced in opinions not only about paid work but also family roles, 
and classroom chores, was also common. 

.TMs project had a fegh acceptance level. All of the teachers 
stated that they enjoyed teeping the diaries, The type of obser> 
-vat ions made may have been influenced by the fact that they were 
made during the last few weeks of the school year. Discussions of 
family and vocational roles which might be included in social 
studies and other classes usually take place earlier in the year.. 
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Approximately BOX of the teacheri Intervened "occasional ly," 
•ml an additional ZB% Indicated that they were twc lined to, but 
thought perhaps they should not for the purposes, of the study. 
*Both groups of teachers Indicated similar changes In themselves 
as a result of the obstrvatlpni. About 5pX changed their feelings 
about the Importance of sex bias and about 30* changed their own 
behavior and the content of their teaching. We have no standard \ 
with which to compare our findings, but feel this Is a lot of 
behavior change for a low Investment of effort. 

Assessment ; State staff people 'often cannot predict whAt 
their time commitments can be. By being flexible, we demonstra-, 
ted that we were willing to work within the consMltants' own 
realities, we collected some data on an Important ane aroup, 
and' we tested. a useful activity that Is easily repllcable In, any 
classroom. . " ' # - 

-Keeping diaries on student behavior can raise awareness " 
of all teachers as to the prevalence of se)| bias. 

-The diaries at least suggested that teachers In general * 
rt»y be out of touch their students' behavior, since • 
50% of those just endftig a .year- long, monthly In-service 
program found their students more or less biased than they' 
expected. Despite their awarepess of bias, until the diaries 
they apparently hadn't really been observlng^thelr kids. 

-If a school had not had an In-service program, some time t 
would have to be spent-maklng sur^ the teachers understood , 
the type of behavior being looked for. Much sex^lased 
behavior Is not m'isbehavlor. Indeed It Is often highly 
re^rded. And remarks about sex may or may not have any- , 
thing to do with stereotypes. (Sexy does not equil sexisit.) 



J. School Food Services: Philosophical Breakthrough #3 , 

)Te 



School ^od Service people had been enthusiastic members of 
Qur summer seminars, but for some reason we never followed up. 

They sought us out. Lois Stecker, Assistant Director of 
the Division of Food Services, came' simply to talk over possible 
areas of cooperation. Having learned from the math experience 
to find out what their problems were before trying to find any 
relevance to sex bias* we identified three. One: the gender and 
pay scale of cafeteria workers; two: the gender, educational 
requirements, and pay scale of food service consultants, when 
compared to the gender, ediicatlonal requirements arid pay stale 
of food service auditors. Both problems were clearly related to 
sex stereotypes, bu.t we didn't see how we could help. The third 
prob-lem: Many cafeteria workers feel that ^they are not appre- 
ciated as "educators. They feel that they a^e perceived only as 
ploppers of mashed potatoes and not respected as people. 



Aha! 
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Vl« diflgned a ffogrwi c»11«d "Ii Your au1d«nc« Otptftrttnt 
Behind the Cafeteria Counterf (See Appendix D), which would . 
let cafeteria worker$#dent1fy thi1f ow Ijfortince ti t|9ntn- f 
cant aduVlf ^nd role models to Itudenti. Throuflh our fllinttrlpr 
and the "Uncontclous Well-Intended Behavlora" activity, they 
would Identify how they reinforce stereotypet, and^bralnstonj 
alternative beha\aprs that could expand horizons Instead. After 
a month of practlUng. they would get toge*l^r again to swap 
, stories and Increase their ^n awareness botli of sex stereotypes 
and their own Influence, 

We tried the program vIRh the state staff of consultants 

and auditors, about 20 people, and It worlced Jujt fine. At this 

wrltll^g, It has not yet been tried In the field, but It XSlii 
rightl That's one for the future. 

The Dhflosophlcal breakthrough here w y*1ln realizing that ^ 
a program to expand sex roles can often neip meet other goals 
. loo, goals not directly related io sex roles. . 7 

First , expandlng'sex roles gives people aV:hance to examine 
tht1r"roTes ts people. The reaffirmation of cafeteria workers 
Importance as significant adults in the lives of^studenU Is a 
demonstration of how attention to sex roles can be good humanistic 
education. , » > r 

Second . In giving any progi*am the rigorous examination riqulred 
for exparOTng sex roles, other good things can happen. One stat^ 
consultant who^ent through, our teachers' planning guide said. It s 
been a long tlrili' since \ really took an overview of the values and 
skills^ my profession. My whole Job Is in better perspective now. 
A morelfractlcal example vas a spin-off benefit in New f ioneers- 
Vocationali thoudh then we simply thought of it as a bonos and 
didn't generalize. Many local vocational directors discovered that 
when t^v^y did a good job of informing girls a|Jout carpentry and boys 
■ about cosmetology.' they suddenly found themselves doing a better job 
of informing boys about carpentry and girls about cosmetology. They 
discovered that all-students were making better informed choices. 
They had developed a higher quality pre-reglstration program, as a 
by-product of their effort to reduce stereotypes. 

Some people mayc^bject to our ready acceptance of motivations 
o£her than- a total devotion to the elimination pf Sex bias.. But we 
^are not beinn ^nical here at all. The elimination of sex bias is 
not an end in itself. If it does not solve r eal prooiems IrT real 
piopTTs Hves. IVIVh't worth doin g. _There is^nothinq sneaKy 
abojit identifying those reaV problems first, r ather than asking 
people to take u on faith . J ■ 

k. Educational Media . , ^ . ' ^ 

This was one of our most successful areas, and even so, we ^ 

wish we'd done more. M«dia is' one of the big divisions, with 
seven sections: School Media Programs, ESEA Title IV-B, ^ 
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Materials Review and Evaluation, Education Information Center, 
School Television Progrittifilntf, Motion Picture aiid TV Production, 
and fled la Support Services, which produces all of the media 
pi45fntat1ons for the rest of the agency.. 

• /#om the beginning. Media atop le were Interested. Elizabeth 
Lassitir, a media consultant, ^faa strona member of the Sex Bias 
Task Force, and Media was the division outside Vocational 
Education to.ifik for a basic awareness presentation. ' during the 
, first year of New Pioheers-Yotatlonal they devoted two seoments 
of a television series on the schools to expanding sex roles In 
vocational education', and these programs were aired periodically 
for years. (They may still be appearing*) They helped us produce 
our fllmstrip, and scolded us regular ly^jJOr not using more media 
In our summer traliilnq session. (Our <refens<J: we wanted the 
program cheap and self-contained, so the only media In a basic 
lesson was our own fllmstrip which we gave»to every participant. 
However, we always had a film' festival so trainees could see the 
options.) Several Media people attended all the summer seminars. 

A model example of cfimmunlty-state agency cooperation ; The 
Materials Review and Evaluation Center Is responsible for collect- • 
\r\g all offered supplementary materials outside J;he~ adopted texts, 
arranging for appropriate consultants to evaluate themiand pub- 
lishing advisory lists .which go to all school libraries. These , 
annual annotated bibliographies are a principal resource for 
school people deciding what to buy each year, for both classroom 
artd library (media center) use. 

•In 1975 a group of volunteers, the education task force of 
the Raleigh National Organ trat Ion for Women, was trained by the 
staffs of the Materials J^evlew and Evaluation Center and the New 
"•pioneers program to review materials for sex bias, The group ^ 
was composed principally of teachers who field-tested materials)- 
with their students, and womAi who were not currently employed ^ 
outside the home but who were experienced teachers r Orlalnally 
chaired by Jerri Wise, It was taken over by Judy Jo SmaTl Whei^ 
Jerri became an official member of our- staff . 

The materials they »^ev1ewed were those submitted by publishers 
througrf a call for materials relating to sex bias and sex stereo- 
typ^js.' In addition^. y»hep piss llTle, ''they reviewed" mat^,1,a Is which 
came'ln for the regular curriculum areas. They checked materials 
out to read at home, met periodically to discuss and compare 
their reviews, and .prepared a mairy-pages-thlck list of recommended 
materials. • 

The group has fgnctloned Independently for three years, 
handling further recruiting and training with a minimum of help 
from the state staff. Membership has more than tripled. The 
commitment from both the NOW members and the Materials Review 
and Evaluation Center staff assures that these bibliographies 
are- now a permanent fixture. v . ^ 
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This project has, been a blue ribbon example dt chanje- 
orlertted Volunteer work, a community group coopetfttlnj^ with a 
State agi^ncy, using-the system to change the system. 

QppOrtunltleV ; Because of the Uchnlcal skills required in 
^ mtiHIii prtiTiiir^^ ^4u4e4^» h«c rypi;y.ji ^ytr all the media 

> pr oductions of the agency — television, flimstj^lps, slide • 
. p'resenUtions^ exhibits. There Is no such central contro ow 
printed matter. T^lsr means that .If a media staff Is cornnltted 
to a policy of equal Images, the entire media outpvft of the 
agency can expand sex r.ole expectations.-^ We hav* designed an _ 
"Image Equality" flyer, or poster, to offer auldelinn for both 
words 4nd Images (See Appendix E); which will be released as the ^ 
first official action relating to sex roles aftffi our froJeft 
ends — a statement from the agency that the etid of a wttA 
project does not mean the end of a commltmeht. 

. The Education Information Center also offers an opportunity 
to affect the agency. In choosing what materials to purchase, 
magazines to subscribe to, cartoons to put on the wall, it 
Influences thinking. Our EIC also regularly sends notices to - 
state staff about Interesting articles or research. If they 
send Information about sex roles as they *9 ?;c; •^f^p * 

they can raise awareness and may build expertise, if tne tjt 
prepares Its own publications, they may well be willing to 
focus on expending sex roles. Barbara Connor, of our EIC. pre- 
pared an award-winning source book called' "Sex DiscrimlnMlon » 
in the Schools" during* the first year of New Plonders-Vocational. 
' siwtply because she foresaw this to be ^ coming issue. 
.( . . ' . • ■ 

• 1. Division of Plan ning . . ' 

: — Ue d\6 very Httle with thisr division. WeMnclude it now. 
because given the new insights we have developed, we^^now feel 
it has great potential. 

Op portunity : North Carolina's comprehensive educational 
planning .process usually covers a three-year period, which allows 
a school system to examine itself and its needs r gorpusly. The 
CTivislon of Planning does not tell the local people what to 
decide, onjy how. This 1s why we saw no early way to work to- 
qether. But IFiy do encourage the local system to make use of 
state staff. If withkthelr help, pluis other contacts developed 
on the local >level. vl could present the "problems people know 
they have" 11st to the planning committed, and if some of ttjese 
. problems are high priority if) that comnunity., it might create _ 
enough interest so that the relevant planners might be interested 
in either our regular In-service program, or one modified to 
their spiciit field of interest. Then, Pe»'^»aps "sing our 
"Teachers' and Curriculum CoitimltteesV Planning Guide" they might 
' do a root and branch, scope and sequence effort^to seek out 
opportunities in each curriculum area which might help solve 
thOse*^ problems previously focused on. ^ , 
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Thus the. centralized comprehensive educational planning 
or state accreditation process cou1<i be a s^erb access point* 

%4, It could also be thrf vehicle" for following up on our In- 
service program, which deals more with human concerns than 
curriculum change. An LCA that *iready had a body of Informed 
people could easily plirg our: planning guide Into the overall 
planning process. 

m. Vocational Educktlon . - . 

Relationships were of course close, since New Ploneers- 
Elementary and, Secondary had grown out of New Pioneers-Vocational. 
During theV first year of NP-ES Gary acted as liaison to the. 
* Division of Vocational Education, attending the weekly chleif 
consultants' meetings, helping local directors with ttteir annual 
N plans, and generally carrying on where ^N^-V had left off . Sylvfa 
also worked on a slide tape module on the needs of disadvantaged' 
girls. When Gary assumed^he position of full-time Vocational 
Sex Equity Coordinator, the position was*placed In our Division 
of Equal Education, and thus activities continued as close as 
could be. For Instance, Gary contributed to our efforts by 
as^rlng the involvement of vocational people In our planning 
workshops and training 1ns,t1tute, while Jerri and Sylvia made 
presentations to the annual Vocational Summer Conference. 

The placement of the Sex Equity Coordinator outside of the 
Division of Vocational Education Is not an uncommon pattern; 
many states have something compaVable. It has 'the advantage of 
a well-coordinated effort for expanding sex roles. The Sex 
- Equity' Coordinator will* gain from being one of Several who are 
committed to this Issue, with all the emotional support and 
exchange of Ideas that this brings ./^-Oh the other hand, Gary 
felt there may have been some fjsycnologlcal cost In his effec- 
tiveness with vocational educators, who may have perceived him 
as more of an outsider than he would have liked. We felt this 
problem was overcome as he mpved assertively Into his role and 
had a chance to demonstrate his own commitment to vocational 
education In general. • ) 

We recommend tKat you work as closely as possible with 
your Vocational Sex Equity Coordinator, irrespective of 'where 
the position Is placed, or* what your> specif 1c responsibilities* 
may be. Title II Is, by and 3arge, a good, law. It provides 
a per-manent position with a reasonable budget (except for the 
largest' states) , has a broad scope, and mandates awareness 
activities, unlike Title IX, ^et, during the New Pioneers- 
Vocational project, vocational educators were lyianlmous in 
their Insistence that th|y could not expand se| role expecta- 
tions alone, tKat th6y needed the Involvement 6f the whole 
school. This Was why they wanted our local In-service prc^grams 
open to everybody. 
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I Thus, what you have to offer Is not only your expertise, 



but your ability to Involve ^Tl of elementary and secondary 
ed.uc9t1on. Your ef/brts may well enhance the Importance of 
^^catlonal education In academic teachers' or state staff 
^ members' minds. Pre-vocatlonal classes, pre-reglstratlon 
activities* career guidance programs, all of these «re likely 
to affect most children In the schoo.1^ All mayl>enef1t from 
a non-legalistic, human mvelopment approach. At the same tlm^, 
the Vocational Sex Equity Coordinator may take some topics off 
your hands. Further, they are likely tp have a budget and 
resources which may make Cooperation attractive to you. A y 
closely coordinated effort is well worth the trouble. 

n. Conclusions . 

* At the end of two years we had learned that state staff 

can and will use the enormous leverage of. their Jobs to expand 
sex roles, if: » 

♦ • 

a) they see that doing so will help them meet previously 
established goals. 

b) you can build your program around the other demands 
of their Jobs. » 
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E. LOCAL Education agencies > 

- - 

SUMMARY AND TIMELINE . 

— It Is against the philosophy of. the North Carolina Department of 
Public Instruction to try to tell local school systems what to do. 
This may be different In some other states.) We therefore decided, 
early that all our local activities would be offered across the board 
to everyone, because tteere was no way that we could predict which 
school systems would be Interested. .North Carolina Is- full of regional, 
racial, urban, vs. rural, ai^ other kinds of stereotypes; but they all 
proved to be Just As unreliable as sex stereotypes are. 

' In workl^j'wlth local school systems, we found five necessary 
stages: 

- gaining access, - 

- creating an aware support group of decision-makers 

- developing a cohesive plan ^ 

- giving teachers an understanding of the Issues » 

- changing curriculum and teaching practices In 
order to take all opportunities to expand sex 
role expectations 

Overlapping with all of these goals are: 

- general' support sefrvices 
^ - working directly with students 

The LEA component of the project was managed by Gary Ridout and 
Jerri Wise. 

1976 

"September -December Met with 8 l^eglonjl Directors. 



Met with Superintendents' Councils in 
Regions II, VII, VIII. 

Worked on a^^ns with Vocati^onal 
Directors "in Regions II, V, VIII. 

Follow-bp Conference for Local Seminar 
Leaders. 

Visited Catawba, Transylvania and Halifax 
counties, piU)t units, in developing 
Planning Workshops. 




1977 

January-February 



March 
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1977 

April -May 



a. 



June 



Had first three group Planning WorkshQpf, 
Regions III and VII . , . 

Met witfi Superintendent's' Councils* In 
Regions III, IV, VI. 

Met with reglona^ teftter staffs In Regions 
I and V, ^ \, 4 

Summer Institute III, for training local ^ 
seminar leaders 



July Two Planning Workshops, Region II 

September-December Nine Planning Wgckshops, Regions IV 

VII, VIII ' ' ) 



rVI, { 



1978 

January-February 



March 

Apr 1 1 -May 
June 
July . 
2, GAINING ACCESS 



Met with, Superintendent's Council/, Region I. <: 

One Planr^ng Workshop, Region l/ 

Began ret>>^s for revising SummeK^ Institute 
tralnlB^maflerlals. * v 

Follow-up COrfference for Local Seminar lieaders 

One Planning Workshop, RegloT I 

Met with Superlntendetit 's Council, Region V. 

Two Planning Workshops, Region V » 

Summer Institute IV 



Final revision of training materials 

.1* 

/ 



In New Pioneers-Vocational access was relatively easy, be- 
cause one of the major duties of 1c«m1 directors and planners is 
to prepare an annual plan to fi.tvfed«ral requirements, and they 
look to the state staff for assistan^and direetion. Thus, 
New Pipneers-Vocational f Upright into an existing pattern. New 
Pioneers-Elementary and Secondary had nothing so tidy. 



Superintendents . . \ . ^ 

' North Carolina isMivi^Jed into eight regions, each with 
a director who coordinates activities for the |^e|1on and acts 
as liaison between the state and locil system. B^ch region has 
a Superintendents' Council, which in most cases meets monthly, 
aTthough some regions meet quarterly. The Superintendents' 
Councils are autonomois. We made a pitch Xp the regional 
directors, who then a^ked their superintendents if they would 
be willing to le* us present our program. Some responded 
quickly; with others it took nearly a year from the originaT 
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^quMt. Howtver. eventually we were able to ipeak with everyone. 
. Jn some cases we «lsp conducted sessions for the staffs of the 
regional centers. . 

' ^ ■ " ' 

In our presentation to the Superintendent's .Council we ex-^ 
pi a Inedr the purposes of the division and gave a quick coitinerclal 
for the suwner Institute and planning workshops. We made about 
a half-hour presentation on the substance of our approach: dis- 
tinguishing between sex bias and dispri ml nation, the Importance 
of starting at the beginning, and," because these audiences were 
almostventlrely male, spending about 20 minutes on how sex bias 
hurts nfen. We then passed out a- questionnaire asking what 
acHiiittpkthey would be In teres te«K1n. 

\ ' ' 
The reictlons were gratlfylngC^^ the early years^of^New 
Pioneers-Vocational some supfejclntendents had been resistant, but 
, after this/go-round more tlian fnllf marked their questionnaires 
is being Interested In either the planning workshops or the 
calnlng/nstltute or both, and eventual iy\ 73, LEAs were repre- 
^ ted at the planning workshops. J 

superintendents also have an annual statewide conference 
'but th4 agenda Is tight and we were not pn the programrunti I the 
sumw^fcf 1978, when our purpose was to urge their coi^tlnued 
j^r*ts\to^expand sex Jffles after the end of our project. • , 

'^'^^Over^and over teachers said, kfo^A^ you could reach the 
principals." Principals are Indeed the pivotal declslon-makersf 
of any school syst#i. However, In North Carolina there Is no \ 
easy way of reaching them, as there are k)o many of them (1990) \ 
for regular regional meetings, and as with the superintendents, . 
*v we did not speak to ^heV annual conference, until our last summer. 
We reached some principals through meetings of their professional 
/associations, and meetings with those engaged In staff development 
' ( Internships. The most effective way of reaching principals was 

to go to the county and attend their local monthly meeting. This 
i was one of the most common requests for follow-up service by our 
trainees, and one of their own most common strategies,, but It is 
possible only when someone has already given you fccess tq. the 
' : meeting, and It reaches only a f?w people at a time. 

c. School Boards . ^ j ^ 
The School Boards Association also meets regionally and we 

did attend se'veral of these meetings. Only once were we asked 

• to make a presentation to a locbl school board. Our trainees 

seldom did this either. Apparently Nqrth Carolina school boards 

are more Involved In budgets- than in new programs. 

d. Prof essltfBl Assoc 1 at 1 ons . , , , ' , 
■ • MeeUiigs The North Carolina Asiroclatl^n of Educators, 

The Association of Classroom Teachers ,y he North Carolina 
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Business Educators AssocTiktlon, Delta Kapfia Ganina» and other 
< profession*! fnee tings exist; for the purpose of kefipingmembers • 
Informed. They are probably the best single aVIinue for,/gett1ng 
the word out" on your priogram, but they* are not dec1st|btl»ffnjik1ng 
bodies. ; , ' ' *. V / 'v 

' '■ ■ • ■ . 
3. THE PLANNING WORKSHOPS • . J 

* ' * . * 

a. Need . * *^ 

Experience during New Pioneers-Vocational- demons trate^^t he ^ 
need for strong support from the central office for a cbhesTve 
program. For example, local trainees founb tnat,,When they had ♦ 
I good support they were able to run terrific ptjbgrams. But often 
' there/simply wasn't anyone) In the central office that Understood ; 
what they were there for. Deliberate hosti my was only occasion- 
ally/a problem; more often It was simply ^hraTxhe New Pioneers 
course slid slovfl^ to the bottom of everyone's list. 

7 Second, If there was to be a cohesive plan that would 
1nc/lude all aspects o.f education It would^have to be prepared 
by a team. We would need to work directly with each team» as 
there would b^ little motivation for them to accomplish \t|e 
planning process on their own. Yet visiting every LEAvWpiJld 
take forever. 

We felt we could meet the two goals, developing Influenflal 
support groups and developing cohesive plans for each LEA, through 
semi-reglonal one-day workshops. Since they would b^-^close to 
home, everyone could pay their own way, and the only cOSt to uS 
would be our time and travel, the materials, and refreshijients for 
the break. ^ , 

b. Developing the Workshop . , 

Tnree counties agreed to help us field-test the workshop. 
They were Catawba, which was the first LEA to have mandated our 
In-service program for every teacher. We asked them to work 
with us because we knew they were committed to the, Issue, and 
because we felt they could help us focus on what should happen 
after In-service. The second county was Transylvania, In the 
Western mountains. Their trainee had held the course for 25 
teachers, but.no organized system-wide approach had been taken. 
Tha third county was Halifax which had been one of the ten . ( 
.Vocational Pilot Units two years earlier, and which had also 
had one voluntary In-sjervlce class. 

We arrived at Catawba with the first draft of our pTanning 
guide, listened as the Catawba people valiantlystruogled 
through It, drove Transylvania Coiinty and sat up late revi- 
sing It. ..A gallant secretary at Brevard Middle School typed 
up the new version and had it ready for us as soOn. as we had 
co/icluded ovr morning awareness session. 6y the time we had 
walked through it a third time with the Halifax County team 
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a Tew weeks later, most of the questions seemed comprehensible 
and we had worked ou^ the timing of the agenda. We were ready 
to go public. r 

Assuring Participation . , . ^ . . r v^^t^Jt 

After each presentation to a Superintendents' CouWrTTW 

scheduled the planning workshops, usually two to a region. We 
sent letters to all superintendents, enclosing another copy of 
the f>yer we had handed out at their council meetlno. and a 
questionnaire asking them to lUt the people they planned to 
-send. The^e-Ve tt e rs w e re followR ri up with telephone calls. _ 



These' follow-up phone calls were essential .(because. our 
memos had frequently been burrled underneath a stack, or had 
never made their way to the person \rfho would make the decision. 
Phraseology for these calls was Important; we couldn't seem to. 
be buggirtg peopTe. Rather than saying. «Why haven't yo\i sent 
your form In?" we would say. "We haven't heard from you. and 
we did want to reserve a pUce for*you.- Do you think you will 
be sending anyone?" Some superintendents flat out weren t 
int£rested. but many had simply lost track of the memo or the 
deadline date and were delighted At the courtesy of b6ing called. 
We also discovered it helped to print the memo on colored paper. 
A hurried official searching for something thijt arrived three 
weeks ago can find it more easily if you can ,s«y. "|t's the one 
with the yellow stripe around -the edges." . ^ 

d. T he Plannitnq Teams ' • 

\ The teams ranged from one to a dozen.,' We. discouraged 

) singles, knowing that they would simply have to turn around and 

' essentially repeat the workshop for their dicision-makers if 

anything '..ere to happen. * 

. ■ ,f 

Every team was different, but they Included Title IX 
coordinators, both elementary and secondary curriculum super- 
visors, guidance supervisors, vocational directors, principals, 
counselors, and teachers. Only twice were students part of the . 
team Occasionally there would be a parent, and once there 
was a school board member. Remarkably, our traineeii were often 
not included, an oversight w# found frustrating. We also wished 
vocational di»reetors had been more consistently represented, as 
most of them had already prepared sex bias plans In previous years 

How Teams Were Selected and informed . • ' 

Some^teams were already existTnig Title IX committees or task 

forces. Some were new committees which had been put tagether 
very carefully, Occasionally someone known to be negative to the 
Idea was included, with hope.of bringing them around. . All too 
often, however, the teams were chosen by what we called 'the 
loose body method of selection," i.e.. whoever was loose In the 
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hall the day tie superintendent had to pick the team. 

Thefte people a of teff suffered from hav1f»t i»e€«ived very • 
little information; "There's a meeting In Wilson^ 6n Wednesday. 
Be thetfe at 8:30." We soon dlipovered that the opening session 
needed to describe the purpose of the workshop in some detail, 
and that we had tb reassure those who were randomlv^ selected 
^nd unfnformed that the day would still be worth their while. 

Many were extremely uneasy at the thought of making plans 
Without authority or any Idea of what backing they might have 
at home. We encouraged them to complete the process anyway, 
realizing that their p.lan would be no more than i^ecommendatlons 
to those who would really make the decisions, and assured them 
(with fingers crossed hopefully) that the super Intendent would 
not have committed their time If the^ hadn't wanted a plan 
written. . ' • t 

Occasionally there was a team w^ cooldn't hold. They felt 
so strongly that they hadn't understfiod ^the purpose of the work- 
shop, or that their super Interfdeht wouldn't back up a plan, that 
they insisted any plann^ing had to be done' back home in the central 
' office* To our knowledge . few of these ever did actually prepare 
any plans later. 

■ . ' " ■ » . • . 

This lack of communication between central offices and' the 
people actually taking part in a progi^am seems to bie a^hropic 
problem in the local school systems. "We had already Vurr into it 
with the summer institute trainees. We finally hit on a simple 
sbluPton: with th6 invitation letters we enclosed ten copies of 
the flyer describing the workshop. We then added an item to the 
form on which the superintendent sent us the names of people who 
would be attending the workshop: "Flyers have been distributed 
to workshop participants." This worked very well. The superin- 
. tendent did not have to explain anything but simply asked a 
secretacy to distribute the flyers. It almost always did get 
done, and participants came to the worRshops much happier. 

f . When to hold planning workshops . 

. We held them al i year round, because we couldn't get to 
superintendents' Councils any faster th^n that. When we met 
with the first Superint^ents' Councils in April and May of ^ 
1977, we assumed that planning workshops would not be until the 
fall. However, on the questionnaire we passed out, several * 

* mentioned July. Astonished, ^we asked who could attendj and . 
were reminded that central' office people work twelve months. 
If the teams are not going to include teachers or students, mid- 
summer is indeed a good time. 

We found the opportune time of the year refilly depended on' 
whether the LEA had already sent a trainee tp a summer institute. 
If they had, summer and fall were good times to develop a plan 
which would support the trainee's efforts. However, if an LEA, 
had.no trainee, fa>ll was frustrating, fqr the team tended to 
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ffeel It.^ould be a long tlffie before they could do very. much. One 
or. two Urge LEAS felt they already had enough informed people 
to go ahead "with tmall curriculum commtttets even though the - 
general .In-service program hadn't started yet. Sprlrig planning ' 
workshops allowed the team tp ^Ind someone to send to the summer 
Institute, and put tpaether a strong plan for that person.- This 
was a boon to the trainee, who could come to the summer Institute 
assured of stvong support back home. . ^ 

for a new program jus.t beginning, winter and spring would 
likel/be best. 

g. Mailing Arrangements . 

~" With the help of the "Regional Director, we selected LEAs to , 
be the host sites. We then conferred with them (usu^l*ly the 
superintendent's secretary} as to the best location. ■ We used 

* 'classrooms, auditoriums, libraries, and cafeterlasHn schbols and 
community colleges; community centers and restaurants. We learned 
the hard way to ask ahead of time whether the room was alr-condU 
tloned, If the furniture could be. moved to accommodate a f-ilm 
strip', a lecture and small groups sessions. Sometimes lunch was 
available or\ the premises, more of ten we went out. It worked 
best when. there was a nearby restaurant with a buffet line or a 
fast food service, and. when we could make arrangements to all be 
accommodatfed together.. Often our host or hostess took care of 
getting the refreshments for uS, and one- even Supplied real cups 
on a silver tray; We a~l so learned to be very thorough about 
making these arrangements. The promise to provide coffee did not 
always Include cuj5s, s^gar and spoons. And once we held the work- 
shop in a steak house where the coffee flowed freely all day Jong. 
We consumed it happily^ until the end of. the day when we discovered 

. that It had not be6n 'Included in theiprlce we were quoted for 
lunch. Try glTting an unexpected $56.00 through a state budget 

officer! ' . 

/ . . . ^ , , ^ . ^ . . .. . ^ ^ . . 

h. Annotated A'genda . . ; , 

. ' The workshop had to be a fuTl day. We knew the planning 
session would take two to three hours, and we had learned that we, 
could not jump straight into the plan. Several months earlier 
one trainee had asked us to come and help a number of^ people from 
her central qff Ice ^develop a plan. We had the entire afternoon. 
We arrived, with materials ready, anxious not to waste their time, 
and to show how efficient and organized we were. We never gOt to 
the* f.irst question. She had collected a group of /hard-headed 
no-nonsen.se administrators'* whom we expected to be all business. 
But the subject of sex bias was new to them, and thev had to talk . 
After* about three hours of conversation they were ready to. begin 
^ planning. Unfortunately, by then 'the day was done.' .Over and over 
we kept learning the same >esson: issues: before answers, nO matter 
whom you ^re dealing with. ^ ^ - . 
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ANflOTATeV A6ENDA t 

8;30 Reqlstryio^^^^^^ people have to travel will st«n 

fialf an hour late, so we built In some leeway. As people • 
arrived we gave them an agenda and told them that the aptuai 
session would start at 9:00. From 8:30 to 9^00. we had coffee 
' and doughnuts and apples* partly to reward ^hose w^p had ^ 
arrlvisd on time and partly because we feel that any workshop 
which wITT deal wijh an emotional Issue like sex bias needs 
to go out af tts way to keep people physically happy. 

9:00 Opening Sessi^ 

Introductions ' 

The staff introduced themselves with two sente.nces of 

professional background and family status. We -found people 
related more qdtickly to us If they knew our backgrounds, and 
as we represented' lots of family patterns, we made a thing of 
il. We then asked a spokesperson from each team to Introduce 
their colleagues and say briefly what their LEA had done 
about sex bias .* 

History of Equal Education 
Our Services 

Purpose of Planning Workshop 
New Pioneers Approach 

(1) Distinguish between discrimination and bias, (2) include 
men, and (3) start at the beginning. 

This gave us a chance to explain why we would have a 
morning for discussing the issues before beginning planning. 

9:30 Awareness 



Who Needs If v 
In the first workshop, there was little opportunity for 

■ participation until after the film strip. The discussion 
wars then often slow in starting, so Reinserted a bnef 
activity to warm people up sooner. Using a blackboard we 
entitled it "Who needs it?". Then we asked the group to 
toss out categories of people in the school system who might 
possibly benefit from an understanding of sex bias, we 
wanted them to- be specif ic, rather than just saying "everyone 
and give a reason why they had named tKe group. Usua ly 
every subject, area and age group was naijed. Eventual y they 

* would. also include the suppor^t personnel in the school, such 
as secretaries, cafeteria workers, janitors, as being impor- 

^ tant role models in the lives of children. Parents were 
discussed, and church groups. Sometimes the school board 
and potential employers were included. We recognized in tne 
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course of discussion that few programs. would In fact reach 
that many peo^W, b«t It teiwle^ to r^tnfor^ the appllee- 
b111ty(bf sex bias to everyone. We then asked them to think 
hovf the people they had named would react to the film strip, 
to they could role-play these people's reactions during the 

.discussion. . 

. • . » ■ 

Filmstrip -Tm Glad jlm a She, I'm Qlad I'm a He.^CaS minutes) 

Discussion. * 
often it would take a little while to begin, but we 
learned simply to wait rather than to try to prime the pump 
with forced remarks. Forty-five secon<js of pure silence 
while you are sitting on a table waiting for someone to say . 
something Can seem forever, but it is bearable\ Often t|e 
initial questions were cautious or technical, but b^ thf time 
for the break we were often so deep Into It that we often ran ten 
or fift^n minutes Tate. 

11:00 Break 'I 

11:10 Getting Practical # ^ 

Textbook Eyaluatign t 

We passed out book^ and divided the 'group Into at 
least four teams of four to six people. They were each given 
different instructions: one to do a head, count of pictures, 
one a head count of main characters, one to list the activi- 
ties of women and one to liU the activities of men. They 
were aTT instructed to look out for overt hoj^tility between 
the sexes; if there was any. We found that, given such' i ^ 
simple ins^truCtions; the groups could survey the books P ' 

rather completely in about ten minutes. Then each team 
reported on their findings. I^any people have said they 
find xhis exercise very convincing. The teacher who has 
been using a book for years, and suddenly sees something 
' ^ new in it, is hard put to insist that there isn.lt a problem. 

Unconscious. Well-intended Behaviors « 

This exercise 1s the best single activity we have 
discovered for: 
.. ^ ... 

-demonstrating what vye mean by bias 
-rejducing defenslveness - 
-letting an audience feel involved^ whfle 
the leader still has a chance to discuss 
a wide variety of Issues 

It involves small groups identifying, the unconsious^ -well- 
Intended behaviors which tend to reinforce stereotypes, ^ ahd^ 
the group leader commenting on their significance (For a 
full description, see Appendix A). People really seem to 
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enjoy It. They all know thay do In fact treat boyi and girls 
dif ferentlyt seem to have fun Ident ifylna. how,, when :*re- 
lleved of The need for defentlveneti by the labels "Unconscious 
and "Well-Intended." Lists have ranged frm 9 to 42 Itemsl^ 
Tbe discussion of the relevance of particular behaviors can 
relate «'boyS don't cry" to ulcers, i'glrls dpnU fight" to timid 
ness on the job. Before you Are done, you wIlV likely have 
touched on most of the problems plaguing schools today. . 

It Is definitely time for lunch. s . 

12:30 Lunch ^ 
ITfTtogether, If possible, so you can talk, and so you all get 
back together. ' ♦ , 

1:3a Planning by LEA Teams ^ 

The after noon was devoted entirely to a planning period. 
^ Teams sat together % their LEAS. Each Individual had their 
own copy of the planning guide (See page 195). Then -each 
team was asked to pick a reporter who wrote their group plan 
* on the set of forms we provided. In almost all cases we held 
the workshops In buildings that hadra copy machine, so we were 
able to copy the plan and let them^take home their original. - 
If a copy machine wasn't available, we had carbon paper to use 
Instead, and we always carried the carbon-paper just in case 
the copy machine broke down. It has bepn ki)own to happerft 




We started by explaining that the pTahnino guide was 
really Jusl^a series of questions. Every local school system 
would face a different situation, and there was no way we 
could give them answers. However, we could tell th^m how 
some other school systems had done it. We then went through 
each objective, covering the highlights of the issues In each 
one.. This process usually took 35-40 minutes. We were never 
- entirely comfortable with th^ straight lecture format, but 
when we let teams move directly to the planning guide we 
found ourselves, answering the same questions over and over 
individually. There was ordinarily an hour or an hour and 
a half left for the teams to write their own plans. We all 
circulated among them, advising and listening. We found that 
it was important for us tOvCirculate because if we stayed too 
4ong with one group we became the group leader. It was during 
this process thai; we* did most of the revising of the planning 
guide, as we noted carefully where people got bogged down or 
didn't understand what a question was driving at. Based on 
this feedback the planning guide was revised after nearly 
every workshop. 

3:30 Wap-up and Evaluation 

4:00. Adjournment • 

Sometimes a team would end early, and, especially in the 
beginning, some didn't, finish. By the end, however, the 
timing seemed about right . 
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1 . E valuations. • , , . . .. 
An told 73 LEAs attended our planning workshops. 

Evaluations of the workshops werf very positive. All 
areas were rated highly.by' the majortty «.f pajlj^cl pants. 
Especially favorable were the conmients about the flimstrip 
4tid ,the general discussion that followed It. (See Appendix F 
for composite evaluation.) 

j . Qu ality of the plans : -r, ^ , . 

The plans Ihemselves varied According to how well prepared 

the team was, before they came, how committed they were to the 
idea, and their own individual talents. They ^hemseves evalu- 
ated the planning guide extremely highly. They really liked 
having Ihe procedure broken down into logical steps, and- oyer 
arid over laid they felt they had considered all necessary issues. 
(Except for those who hadn't had a chance to finish.) 

k. Follow-up Qu estionnaires . .ta u u ^ 

' fn spring-l^?^ a questionnaire was sent to all UEAs who had 

attended planning workshops . About 55% responded. The question- 
naires indicated the goal of creating an informed nucleus in the 
central office had been met, but that more follow-up activities 
. from our staff would have materially helped the i'"P\ej|entat1on 
of the plans. We felt even simple phone calls of a Hi. how s n. 
qoinq?" nature would have helped. Unfortunately, time pressure 
precluded these, but had. the project been going on into another 
year they would have^been a major priority for the coniing fall. 
^(See Appendix G) . • 

4. NEW PIONEERS SEMINARS - THE SUMMER INSTITUTE 

^* ^'how much information do^you r^^e6 before you begi^l curriculum 
development to expand sex roles? Knowledge of the law? Aware- 
ness of sex bias and the ability to recognize it? Understanding 
of its social, dynamics and implications?. 

At first, we thought kniDwledge of the law was enough. 

- Indeed, many people urged us t^ "Keep it simple." '•ExpUIn 

' your program qa.ickly.and give teachers something tbey can take 
' home and use tomorroS." <3oOd advlC.e, but wrong. The trouble 
is. tMs advice assumes -people Wantno take it home and use t 
tomorrow. This may be a safe assumption for curriculum special- 
ists, who know that teachers a?e committed to theix" field. 
However, with sex stereotypes, you car%iot ^er assOme that 
artyonfe shares your godl. We found that even with people who 
♦shared the general goal of equity far all students. O"? Person 
would think that issue A was crucial but issue B was nit-picking 
whfle another would think that issue B was fine but issue A was 
downright dangerous. There was jio predicting. 
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People needed awareness bef die they could change.'^But we 
Itarned that awareness could i^o Tittle more than dispel w1 seon- 
oeptlons, a|»d create interest. Awareness can give access, But 
it cannot really address the profound values questions that , 
must be answered before teachers can undertake a root-and- 
Branchexefml fiat Ion of themselves and their currlc^jluro, 

This point, deserves elaboration. If some new project 
officer comes around pt**omot1hg activities, which, according to 
your assumptions, will set ^ybtir studen'ts'up for a lifetime of 
misery, as a responsible educator you -have no Hght to accept 
these suggestions. You have gnly two responsible recourses: . 

one^ politely or bluntly, get riefVpf this.persbn 
bfefpre they do any more harm.l 

twot ask questions. 

i >• ■ . ■ 

It took us a while to recognize it when. we were being 
evaded, because North Carolina educators are very polite. And 
often the questions came from thosb who would let their'anger 
show. Eventually we understood that thaugh the questioners were 
not so polite, trhey ,were payi.ng us the respect of engaging, in 
discussion and giving us the bhance to find out what their 
concerns were and respond. An axiom for sex equity: if you're 
getting the "uh-^huh treatmenT.^' your program isn't happening . 

This doesn't mearTlrh^^program has' to be a fight. Quite 
the cdntrary. People need to be assured that their concerns 
are right on target, and that expanding sex roles offers new 
approaches to the .very problems they are mentioning. 

We thus concluded that a purely leg^l approach, succeeds with 
no one. 
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Awareness succeeds with adijninistratOTS , who need to understand 
the general aims of the program and decide whether to support it. 
But proceeding directly from awareness to curriculum de^elop(nent 
may result in a program' which is spotty and uneven, or superficial . 
It will likely flouri-sh only in those topics where individual 
teachers have low anxiety. 

In order to develop a real understanding' of the issues, 
teacher^ and curriculum supe>fvisors r*eed time to discuss, and 
time to observe themselves, their families, and their students 
in light of their insights. 

Fortunatelj^, the'^system provides for this -need in one of 
its major access f»oints: the reqAiirement that every teacher 
must have a' certain number of continuing education credits to 
keep their certificate renewed. But if we tried ourselves to 
give in-depth programs over extended periods, we could serve . 
only a few LEAs a year. Therefore, we decided to train local, 
seminar leaders, which Would free the LEA from dependence on 
a. state consultant. anJ al low many LEAs to go forward 'at o^ice 
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We ftstftbllshed the New Pioneers Summer Institute to prepare 
Irtdlvldutis fr^ LEAt to return aifKl conduct • tw«nty*-hour 
certificate-renewal coui^se fojr fellow teachers. This has been 
the core of our program, and Its success has J)een so moving 
" that we are now sold on both the process and' the, substance, for 
cost efficiency and for addressing the real issues. 

b. The substance of the course . 

" /The original ten sessions were based on the tough questions 
we'd been asked, and were then modified by the experience of 
our local seminar leaders^ The materials were revised every 
year, with a major revision in the fourth year, taking advantage 
. of seven years of consulting experience ar^d- Jerri's having 
taught Tthe course four times to fellow teachers, peo&le.she had 
to live with, fven after Summer Institute IV we went back and 
added many "notes to. the trainer," pieces of advice that we'd 
♦ said but never written down. 

Many of the topics we would never have Included, If the 
sub'Jects hadn't kept coming up! It Is our experience that 
anyone who deMl with sex equity will likely find themselves 
cast In the role)of expert on subjects they never planned iff ,> 
talk abbift in public. , . ' ^ 

It Is possible to avoid ticklish- topics like homosexuality 
or divorce by simply saying you'd rather not go Into that. 
People win honor your request, bi^ they will also stop progres- 
sing at that point. If a teacher ftee Is a boy who plays with a 
doll win grow up homosexual, and, perhaps for religious reasons 
is very concerned" about homosexuality, that teacher cannot give 
a'boy a doll. If you set limits on what you will talk about, 
you set limits on your program. 

Some people are afraid that if they discuss high voltage 
topicG Ihey will turn people off./ Our experience ha^ been the 
opposite. 

Over ^nd over our trainees would say, "You don't understand 
how It is in my county. I can't mention things like thisl" 
But then they called and wrote to say, "This is the easiest . 
teaching I ever did. I couldn't stop them^ talking." 
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THE TEN SEHINARS 

(1) Expanxllnq m roles? touchtto|f^ti of iuccc>t . Start with 
problems people Know *they heve (See list p, <»ui. 



4, 



(11 .a) Manhood and wewan h oof »_what ere they ? How do children 
develop hea]t()"y sex "i^efrntles? Are they based on role? . ' 
temperainenti or only on physical d Iff ereiices? What does 
homosexuality have to do with It? , « 

(11. b) Thfc relationship betweeh work and family . What is the 
difference between changing i^am^ ly structures and enduring 
family values?. Where Is the American family going? 

(111) How sex bias hurts men - ori »nen are people too l Doe\' 
eqiiallty for women mean a new battle of the sexes where men 
win be the losers? If so» neither men nor most women want any> 
part of It. - 

(Iv.a) Language , Does language really matter, or Is It all 
nit-picking and trivial? can language^ be unbiased without 
losing Us strength apd poetry? 

(iv.b) Bias In Instructional materials . How do teaching * i 
materials restrict or expand expect atlonf? How can we teach 
creatively out of biased books? 

(v) Pioneering In vocational education . What makes for good 
lifetime planning for both sexes? What happens when we mix * 
formerly single sex vocational classes? Why would students - 
want to pioneer Into these -classes anyway? 

(vl.a) Hidden currlxulu m. How do the mechanUms of bias werk? 
How do we unknowingly sFape students, eacn other, and ourselves? 

(vi.b) Coed physical education? Coed athletics ? What are the 
negative athletic va^lues which have led to the exploitation of 
mal)es and the exclusion of females? What are the positive 
athletic values which we might want for all our children? Why 
do people feel so passionate about athletics? Is this where we 
"separate the men from the boys"? 

(vii) Kid's culture . What pressures do students put on each 
other? Who are more llblrAtid^i teenagers or adults? 

(viii.a) Teacher's Planning Guide . How can I, a teacher, examine 
my curriculum so that I can identify every opportunity for 
expahding seXTOles? (See Planning Guides, p. 265r. ^ 

(viii^h) Seminar Leader's Planning Gu ide. How can I, a seminar 
leaderi^ organilte my program'? (^ee Planning Guides, p. 217). 

- ■ '* ■ , , 

63 . ' 
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(IxT $ex«^-the real thing . Isn't this all too easy? What about 
the double standard? ^ex and money?. Sex and vtoience? Family 
* violence? 

(x) Roads away from power . What are 'the problems when womi| 
and men sincerely want to work together, as equals? Hdw can we ' 
all have the best of both worlds? . .. 

c. Race and Rellgl'on: Two topics which don't appear In th^. co^se 
outline . ■ ■ ■ 

(1) Racism and Sexism . As we began the project, we were aniious 
Xo Involve minority people. We had been told. frequently that 
sexism has less relevance for minorities, so we looked especially 
for ways to overcome ar^y minority resistance, or even hostility. 
This was one reason why we felt that It was Important to have 
minority person on our. staff . 

Our first approach was to outline the similarities of racism 
and sexism. In thfe belief that this would lucrea'se minority 
Interest. 

This approach made everybody mad! First, it tapped Into 
minority fears that sexism was In competition with racism for 
public attention, public resources, and public funds. Second, 
\ some perceived It as an efforJL by white women to ride the coat 
ta11s-of the civil rights movement. Third, some members of --^ 
all three races were simply tired of the subject. Many^Nortrf 
Carolina school people^who have been through .desegregation feel 
this ^ay.. An older Black woman walked out of a^semlnar once,', 
and ney.$insame back. The explanation, which wwrecelved second 
hand/was\phat she hadvcome to our workshop ready to deal with 
a new tool c^. The old one was too painful. 

, . ^ ' Finally, It turned out to be practically Impossible to 
discuss the similarities of racism and sexism without In effect 
painting white men Into a corner. All of our efforts to focus 
on how bias hurts men, to take men off the* defensive, went up 
1n smoke when we added racism to the equation. . 

• Of course,^ome people wanted white men, on the defensive. 
During one of we few workshops we did on racism and sexism. 
In which we had also attempted to focus on how sexism hurts men, 
one white woman finally burst out, "I still say you're letting 
white men offNihe hook. No matter what you say about how well - 
Inte^nded It all\1s, the bottom line Is that both sexism and 
racism work to the benefit of white mert. They are the ones with 
f the power." 

She's right. (Part of our d1st1nctk)n between discrimination 
fcnd bias Is that discrimination hurts moftly women, bias hurts 
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men and womtn equally.) Sha's right, biit what Is our goal? 
^ assign blame? Or to bring about change? The basic system which 
makes dfscfiml nation sbmet Im'ei' seM reasonable will not change ' 
until we focus on bias, and that can happen only If we can demon- 
strate that an equitable society will In fact be better for every- 
one. If we ^simply fight over who occupies the driver's seat, we 
* may get revenge. Bui" we will not get jequlty. ,J 

Faced with the fact that our good Intentions w^re having, bad 
results, we went for a period of not addressing the Issue of 
racism, but simply trying to Improve our workshops on sex bias. 

The r^eiults: . ' :« 

- -Very occasional objections from minority women, 
who would say things like* "I don't kndt\lf I 
should even be here." 7 

-more frequent comments from Black men, to the 
effect that "Ali of this sounds awfully familiar!'' • 

These repiarks gave us a clue about something that had puzzled 
us. We had expected that we might get a hostile reacil on from 
Black men. Ih fact, .they Werje often quickly supportive. We 
believe that the reason for this may be that many had taken part 
in a widespread program of In-servlce on. the subject' of radsmi 
during school desegregation. (This pfogw was led by Dudley 
Flood, now Assistant Superintendent for J^udent Services, and the 
immediate supervisor of our division.) These people had' not onl^ 
experienced racism, they had also studied. 1t and could adapt 
their previous learning readily. In fact, some seemed to enjoy 
no longer being cast as the accuser. 

But Jthe most common result of the worksti)()ps In which we 
addressed sexism alone, without mentioning rare 1sm, was 'simply " 
that everyone nodded and frowned together . Apparently, although 
North Carolina Indians, placks, and whites have distinct cultural 
rldentUies, they have fairly s1m1:Tar Ideas of what It means to 
be mali5J.and female. In fact^ one. of the most' pleasant outcomes 
of these workshops was to have people look, at each other across 
,.^he "barrier'* of race and see how similar they really were. 

Often, a sense of unity would develop between the women of all 
^ groups and the men of all groups as they grinned with recognition 
over each other's stories. i 

At the same time, Sylvia was o*Ccas1onally working with all- 
Black groups. Within this context, she seldom found resistance 
to a discussion of sex stereotypes. Again, she .discovered that 
the best approach wa§ to begin with issues that people were already 
concerned about: family sjtructures, employment, education, and 
racism.^ Relating sexism to racism within an all Black context, 
when the speaker herself was Black, did not produce the negative * , 
reactions discussed above. In this case, she was simply relating 
sexism to what she knew was a major concern. 
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' Within these two relaxed frameworks, we began /io notice ^ ^ 
wwe things. Some aspects of sex stereotypes heye a partfcular 
Impact on minorities. To the extent tha,t a group "falls" to 
"achieve" an "Ideal," the whole group may be labeled Inferior. - 
Thus, our minority members began lighting up with the Insight 
that dlspetUnt a iex stereotype would lay to rest some racial 
stereotypes t obi Further, we found that some Issues were of 
particular concern to minority people. The need for minority 
unity, for Instance, makes minor ity p eople very Interested In 
how meh, and women are taught to ditttyst each other. 

For all of these reasons, during our first three years, 
we had dinner speakers dealinq with sexism and racism (first 
Libby Koontz and then Sylvia Cole) at the summer institute. 

It was not until our last year'tthat we were ready to 
Incorporate material on racism Into our Seminar Leader's 
Handbook. It Is there, Rpt as a special session but Integra- 
ted Into all sessions whfre relevant; and It focuse^ on the 
special Impact of sexism on minorities, or on the Issues of 
special concern to minorities, not on the similarities betwe^jn 
racism and sexism. * " 

» 

(11) Religion and sexism . We wo(uld probably never Include 
religion in the actual course befcause of the need to separate 
Church and state, but It Is anotper Issue that can't be avoided. 
"Isn't all of this against the Bfible?" "Can I be liberated 
and still be a Christian?* WeJrave heard these questions so 
often. In other parts of the country, where other filths are 
more heavily represented, the quest1or)s may*b6 phrased cMffer- 
ently but the copcern W be thejsame. V 

So many of our seminar leaders had asked for help wll|j this 
Issue thit for the 1978 follow-up conference and Summer In^tute 
IV we brought In Tibbie Roberts, a woman with a lifetime of ) 
activity In the Nonth Carolina Methodist Conference. Tibbie can 
quote chapter and verse with the best of them, and her own evident 
compiitment to both her religion and her sex made her |\,g)/eJt^hlt. 

We scheduled her presentation for the evening, so that H 
was clearly not part of the basic seminars. Interestingly, even 
those participants who did jiot share Tibbie's religious convlc- 
* tions were gjad to see that Biblical objections could be answered. 

Some thobqhts on handling religious objections to equality 
between the sexes ; 

.-Affirm that this is a valid concern. Don't dismiss the 
issue by saying you won't discuss it, or put it down by 
saying that people can prove anything they like from 
the Bible. 
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♦-If nwneone says flatly, "This Is against my religion." 
honor their right to thtlr ttH^s imrriedltttly and 
cheerfully. Don't try to a^gue. ' 

-Most win ask the question ImpersoV^ally, "(lhat do you 
say to people who ask..;?" In this case, If you are a 
- niefnber of any «faith; answer personaUvr making. It cTear 
.you ere neither trying to put down otners' convictions 
nor to Impose your own. • 

-If you are not a member of anv faith, or don't feel 
comfortable answering personally, quote some other 
. particular person,. '^Here-ls how X answers this 
question." You are providing an answer, not the 
answer. 

-Provide a short bibliography and/or a short reprint 
^ article, on the subject. 

-Your answer need-not be long. Something like, "Jesus 
' lived In. a culture In which women were of very low 
status., yet he consistently went out of his way to 
treat them 11 He people, When he encouraged Mary to 
stay In the front room discussing religion. Instead 
of returning to the kitchen with Martha, he was 
. actually breaking a law," Is plenty'. Of course. If 
time and Interest permit, you may want to go Into 
much more. - 

-Remember that for most people you are not really 
discussing religion, you are providing the reassurance 
that there are legitimate answers to the question, . 
for those who care to delve deeper. 



d. Promoting the Training Institute . 

We described it at all Superintendents' Councils, stressing 
that the program would be locally controlled and would provide a 
way for teachers to move beyond rigid legal requi»»ements into a 
program that would meet their own goals as educators. We then 
mailed a strongly supportive memo frbip the State Superintendent, 
accompanied by a course outline, summary of activities in LEAs 
that had already had the program, and excerpts from participants' 
comments.* These memos were followed by phon^ calls, as discussed 
under "Planning Workshops." In addition, we mentioned the insti- 
tute and local seminars at all puKllc appearances, iirging anyone 
Interested to contact their central office to encouNsage the tEA 
to take part After we received nominations from LEAs, partici- 
pants themselves received a mailing directly, with a complete 
copy of titTHfrfo^-mation which had been sent to thieir superinten- 
dent, so that they would know what was expected -of them. This 
didn't always work, If their names came in late or the mall 
failed us; T . 
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e. The Participants . J^-^-a . u.* #w:«« w^.v. 
The inake-up of the Institutes changed somewhat from year 

to year ♦ 1 ami II were limited to vocational P«?P];./;""«;)f^» 
and those' who could pay their own way. II was limited to LEAs 
. that had not taken pSrt In I. HI. .under WEEA ^und no, was open 
to all LEAs and all schotol personnel . About . . 

central office people, and about ^ne third came from LEAs which . 
/had already had a program, or whose trainee had been una5\^e to 
conduct one. IV Included several teams of two people from medium- 
sized units and three teams of four or five from big units. 

The main requirements for an effective J ,2®^!^ 
that they be someone who related well to other^^rjte could^ee 
no difference In effectiveness between N/owtlqra^^^l J?;??!? 
teachers. Central office personnel had mc(?d fr^Qom and flexi- 
bility than teachers, but were sometimes too loaded down with 
other responsibilities to be effective. Also, as many of them 
spend their lives at workshops, they #»ere somewhat less «f ilj" 
rated by the institute experience, ^'Over the four years we had ^ 
85 white women. 30 white men. 29 Black women. 2 Black men. 4 
Indian women, and 0 Indian' men. . We courld see no Correlation 
between race or sex and local effectiveness. Most of our 
trainees had little prev^)us knowledge of sex bias. In a sense 
they were ordinary school people, but we believe that most LEAs 
did make an effort to choose those with leadership potential 
Certainly, each year's participants, often commented on what an 
extraordinary group they thought theirs to be. and wj ;„ ' 

They were handworlcing. humorous, open about their-own lives ana 
feelings, and most of all, interested . 

The question of whether to restrict LEAs to sJngle/enCJ- ^. 
sentatlves is one of cost effectiveness versus e'"5^;o"«\su^;:J ' 
The early trainees, who were all singles, suffered from the lack 
of a Sa^tner unless they/ad a supportive local dl^-^Jio^^^^'^^^^^'^ 
friend In the central afTice. Some trainees formed t^heir own 
partnerships with fellow trainees from nearby LEAs. ^ 

' In Institute III. where several participants knew they had 
an already-trained teammate at home, and ati lV. when teams 
attended together, there was definitely less anxiety. For large 
• units of 50 or 100 schools, limiting the LEA to one trainee is 
probably unrealistic. It thus cQ|fis down to a balance how , 
vou need to use your resources: wi recommend teams if space, time 
and money permit. On the. other hand, by training single indiy - 
duals you will reach more LEAs. and singles ^can be j^ery effective 
if you can find other ways to provide support, sucyas planning 
workshops. . 

In fact, giving support to the local seminar leaders is the 
name of the game. They are the keystones of the P'joj'^jj./"^^*- ^ . 
aspects of training and follow-up services come uhder this heading 
in one way or another. 
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f . Timinfl . . , . 

The Institutes were alV held In the third week of June, 
juft after school ended. This timfhg gives the participant the • 
'sulmer to study, and tiUlay their political and organizational 
ground wprk. Holding It' In August, as some suggested, gives 
them no time for reflection. FuctfiSar, people ate hard to find 

. In Auaust, except In August work day* when most, schools In North 
Carolina will not release teachers. The August work days, on ^- 
the other hand, were an excellent time for our trainees to 

• promote their program with fellow teachers. Holding the training 
Institute during the school year was never seriously considered. • 

g. Location . 

yi^used hotels, which let us sleep, eat, and wor^k at the . 
same place. The more Isolated locations seemed to provide fiewer, 
distractions, and peo^)Te both Interacted and -relaxed more.^ Our 
happiest workshop was the last (comforting to think we were 
■ getting better at the job'!). It was Ip a hotel set amidst woods^ 
and golf course, with a pool and a good buffet line In the dining 
, room. We believe that creature xomforts are necessities, not 
• luxuries.* A week Is a long time, and especially If the workshop 
deals with an, emotional subject, people must feel loved and cared 
for. ■ • , - 

h. Materials . 

" All participants received their own copy of the "Black Book, 
and, after the first year, thirty copies to take home. One of 
the resources of the agency was cheap printing, and we felt that 
the more Sfimihar Leader's Hanti books we gave out, the greater the 
chance that local participants would also act as leaders. 

We wanted all participants tp be free of the necess-ity of 
taking notes, so each presentation is written out completely, 
accomp^anied by presentation notes -or exercises. In addition 
there ^are suggestions on how to present the material, biblio- • 
graphies, fact sheets, and supplementary articles.' 

1. Structure ; 

Each morning and afternoon of the five days corresponded 
to one of the. ten lessons. «We presented the basic two-hour 
session to the participants, as they would be presenting 1t at 
home, so that they cguld hav^ an opportunity to experi^^ it. 
/ In addition, there wal a one-hour supplementary seetjon^1|^ling 
with materials^ teacher aHitudes or student attitudes, of*gani- 
zational INps., and so forth. ^ 

j. Voices of Experience . ' ' 

Many of these supplementary sess-^ons were -conducted-by 
those who had ta^ught the prjogram before, so that every day we 
had at ]east one "Voice of Experience." Their practical-* advice' 
\ on materials and organization were valuable, but most important 
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wfts their spirit. Trainees were -vastly reassured by meeting . 
colleagues who had hel^ their, seminars and survived. We 
Included 4 mixture of men and wbmen, elementary and secondary! 
types of LEA, and organizational approaches, so everyone could 
find something to relate to. One of the most popular; Betty 
Tyndall, a third grade teacher who brouaht taped Interviews and 
slides of "her students, some with beautlfu'lly expanded attitudes, 
and sorpe quite unreconstructed! 

k. Time te relax . 

" This Institute w6rks people very hard*, and, as one colleague 
says, It's tough to hold two-hour. sessions In 45-m1nute chairs. 
Yet, no participant could ever tell us what to leave out, and In 
fact we seldom finished a session. (We stopped , because prompt- 
ness Is an article of faith with us, but we didn't finish .) Lots 
of people complained they were tired, but most said they preferred 
' being overworked to having their time wasted. . ^ 

Some strategies for relaxation: v 

(I) The lunch break was two hours every day so that people could 
use the pool or tennis Courts, or ^o sliopping. , 

(II) Evenings : Only one was a formal event, a dinner with a 
speaker. The others were a filtn festival (optional b|t nearly 
everybody came), a night when «11 partlfctpants were asked to go 
to the movies or watch TV, and report on the degree of ^tpreo- 
typing the next morning, and a "free" evening to write thelr-plans. 

. ■ ■ - ~. ^ ^ 

(III) Wine and chee se. The first "year we had a one-hour break 
before dinner. In which most people went back to their rooms and 
collapsed, and then came^to dinner almost as tired as when they 
had left the affSThoon session. We realized they. needed, a tfiore, 
definite kind of relaxation, and the second year we Arranged for 
a wine and cheese party.' At the opening session we'passed a hat, 
expla-ining that we had never figured out how to get wine past 

•the state budget officer, and asked people to jot down any special 
requests. These included Welch's qrape juice, celery sticks, and 
peanut butter, Which -we did supply! . • " . 

Every party had a "Voice of Experience" as gwest of honor. ■ 
People sat on sofas or cafe style, at' small -tables il^gpt' to know 
each other i and really did unwind. Exchanging stories on a one- * 
to-one basis 1s an essential prart of coming to terms wnh sex bias, 
but .when people don't know each other, you simply can't* count on 
It happening during "free time." , , . 

Feel 1 ngs and feedback . ' / p 

""^ — We passed out {(ri evaluation sheet after every session- (See • 
Appendix H). It.y/as brief -.and anonymous. It gave us good feed- 
back on how vy% were doing, but»not enough on how the participants 
themselves were deling' ^ ' \ ." . 
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. ^ Th erefore » on the Thursday morning^ with six lessons »^ncl a 
nIgWt' on the town behind them, we asked them to write us a letter. 

. "Suppose we could sit down together, and you could really say how 
you are feeling Ibout all this. What does It mean to you^ both ' 
personally and professional ly?" We askec^ them to sign the letters. 

It turned out to be the best thihg we could have done. One 
woman said, as she began to write, "Thank you! I've been wanting 
\ chance to do this." 

Having the letters signed was Important. We found that 4t 
, made people more honest, not less, because they realized that we . 
were truly concerned with them as Individuals. The anonymous 
sheets could be tossed off with a word or two* 

The responses (changed somewhat over the years. We got fewer 
complalhts of exhaustion, and iess apprehension about the future, 
as we learned to build in relaxation arid reassurance. The warmth 
and enthusiasm for the substance and organization of the confer- 
ence remained a constant high, a year's worth of psychic salary 
for every member of the staff. (See Appendix B). 

Perhaps most important, each year two or three people^were 
N having serious problems with content, schedule, or pers^allty, 
which they expressed '1n the letters and which we had notjeven 
guessed at otherwise. Each year, by altering the schedule, 
clarifying a substantive Issue, or through personal conversation, 
we were able to address the need expressed. Then, at the end of , 
Friday afternoon, we asked for another letter. The^ie proved to( 
be shorter and less emotional than the m1d-po1nt letters, but 
they let us know that,. over the four years, we had been able to 
satisfy every one of ourHroubled peppl^ except one. (She went 
, on thinking sessions were top long,- and" left early every after- 
noon . ) . ' • 

• • • • f ' 

There is no way to overemphasize the personal nature of . 

these Issues. When you are impersonally discussing family 
violence, temember that the chances are good that you have >a 
battered wife In the room. During discussion on the- work 
pressures men face, there may well be an assistant Superinten- 
dent simmering with resentment ^t the way b1s wife, has pushed 
,him. You don't have to become anyone's psychiatrist, but 
'recognizing each person's Individual needs, as an individual 
human being, is crucial. 

m. The Seminar Leader's Planning JGulde . (Seep, 217). 

"~ The first year we scheduled planning for the last, session, 
but the anxiety in the Thursday' letters convinced us to. move it to 
Thursday afternoon, which also gave participants Thursday night 
to work on their plans. At first the planning guide was merely - 
half a page of questions, buf when the planning workshops demon- 
strated the, value of a highly structured -gQide, we developed 
one for our ;trainees too. - • 
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; We based the objectives on the concerns of m P^^^JP^P*;^*' 
For initance, the f1?st year ijany people feared they woum not^ 
have support from their administrators at home. We. therefore 
Included an objective that would give them a chance to pUn 
. s?Seras to'how they coi^td get that support . ^ Theyjound 
that thinking about it In* an organized way often took the terrpr 
out of It for them. . * 

The objectives Included: (A)assurlna necessary organizational 
and moral support. (B) Identifying the existing priorities of 
JKel^school system aid plugging the New Pioneers program Into 
these priorities, C deciding on immediate and long range target . 
grbupsV (D)decldlng on the organizational PjJ tern which wou d let 
them reaih the most people, (E)publlclElng J^^J P|;;S?r*'r,^J 
a way that their target groups would understand what It bad to 
offer. (F)preparlng themselves fully for conducting the seminars. 
(6)l5en1f5^ng resources pf people, materials «nd money. W 
oglstlcal preparations for the orogram. (I)provldlng Jollow-up 
support for the participants. ( J)evaluat1ng what they had accom- 
plished, and (K)decldlng what to do next. 

Each objective had an accompanying form to organize their 
thoughts further. We stressed that if they were uncomfortable 
with the format for any reason, there was no reason to use 1t. 
but we did urge that they consider all of the questions. 

The stJ«uctured toi^mat of the planning guide did seem to be* 
reassuring. At the same 4^ime. because the guide Is phrased 
entirely as questions, they did not feel pushed. "No" was 
, iCyfan acceptable Jnswe?. and all t^rouoh the gu e Is t e 
' phrase. "If not sure, enter how decision will be made. Never- 
theless. v5e did Urge them to think through, their own best 
. JecoSdations. rlmind^ng them that I^^he1r p ans were^too 
ambitiOMs their administrators would tell them So. but if tne 
plans were too TTiodest, ito one would object! 
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The Teacher's or Curriculum Committee's Planning Guide . (See p. 265). 

The local seminars on expanding sex roles are open to everyone. 
Ibeir strong- point is also their weakness: they focus on. the general 
values questions which form the major barriers to act on. The seminars 
treat teachers more like people than like professionals. Only Inci- ^ 
dentally do they touch on any subject area. Yet, l^^^the^program Is 
successful, teachers now want to do something. And if. what they do 
is not thorough-going and systematic two pitfalls jurk: 

- the program may fizzle , as teachers haphazardly do what they can \»ith 

little support. * 

■ ■■ - " . ■ ^ 

- Students may suffer from overkill , if every teacher does the same 
thinq. Having five different teachers explain how to f^nd sex 
bias in a textbook could be pretty deadly. ' . 
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THE THREE OBJECTIVES . 

(A) To identify deyelopmenUI »re^s which (nay be Hroited or 
over-einphdsized for either sex^ \ ' 
^ teachers are asked to consider at least seven develop- 
mental areas: intellectual, emotional, physical, perception . 
of the world, interpersonal, societal, sexual, vocational, 
other?,.. and then brainstorm ways in which sex stereptypes 
affect either sex in each area. This objective serves, two , 
purposes: to see how pervasive tex bla* .Is In human develop- 
ment and to reml/^d teachers of th6 many J<inds of Impact they 
have on students beyond the skills they teach. One of our 
trainees felt this exercise was so convijficing that she ^ 
planned to try it as the opem^t' of her awareness program. ^ 



(B) To identify all possible opportunities In their oWn work for 
expanding sex role percept fonT ' ' , 

Teachers are akked to identify those developmental areas dis- 
cussed in Objective A which are relevant to their own work, / Some 
fields may find all areas relevant, others will choose only a few. 
They then 11st all possible opportunities in their work to contri- 
bute to each developmental are*.'- This exercise should produce long 
- lists of subject matters, skills and activitfes. The purpose of 
this objective is to encourage teachers to systematically examine 
their whole field, rather than simply qrabbing at a few obvious 
behavioral of curriculum activities, Preparing this exhaustive 
list, should not only provide a foundation for an Immediate plan 
;but also a broadened ^.iew of their work which will resurface, 
unbiddefi, in the future. 

* ' ' . 

A by-pr od uct of this objective : many teachers have not stood back 
and taken a real look at the values and opportunities inherent In 
the work they do for a long time. This exercis^^ay give them a 
' renewed vision of their entire job, hot just the elimination of 
sex bias. 



*(C) To write their own plan of action . • , 

— ; ■ Only now are teachers encouraged to get specific, by looking 
over the list andchoosing those activities which they would like 
to actually carry out, "^sed on which areas are most important to 
them as Individuals, and which are eas.iest to accomplish. 
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For this reason the LEA planning guide (see p. 195) at 
the one-day planning workshops urges the planning te4m to give 
strong support not only to the In-service course buV«'SO to 
organiied curriculum development. 

Providing separate planning guides for every field of 
education was impractical. Therefore, this guide structures . 
the way teachers think about their.task It does not provide 
specific curriculum suggestions.. It could be used In one of 
two ways: as the eighth session of the 1n*serv1ce P';:o9;;;.J» 
or as a follow-up activity to be used by curriculum committees. 

The teacher's planning guide does not focus on eliminating 
sex bias. If teachers do no more than try to identify bias and 
eHmTiTate it. they will have done far too little,, for two 
paradoxically contradictory reasons. 

One: eliminating bias is Impossible, at least in the near 
future. Even the most committed professional will ^ ^"^^j;"-. . . ^ 
conscious biases cropping up all the time.^ Therefore, something 
more positive is needed as an antidote to the b as which will 
inevitably continue to Influence our students lives. ^ 

Two- there are programs, which are fairly neutral, or un- 
biased, but which stilLhave superb opDortuni ties for expanding 
students' horizons, ^ » 

Also; identifying bias is negative, and as we saw with the 
state consultants, many people .resist the very idea. But anyone 
who is seriously trying to expand students' perception must 1n 
the course of doing that identify bias^ and deal with it. - 

In New Pioneers-Vocational we learnerl that fo.cus1ngj)n dis- 
crimination produced resistance, but that leap-frog^iiirT^'^ 
discrimination to focus on bias brought an understanding of dis- 
. crimination "for free." In New Pioneers-Elementary and - 
Secondary we came a step further. Fbcusing ^on-el1itt1nat1ng bias 
also produces some resistance, but if we focus on expanding 
students' perceptions, we get the reduction of bias" for free. 



0 
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Lf teachers are working In curriculum groups, they can 
divide up responsibilities In order to be 5ur« all possible 
* opportuiTltles are exhausted. If they are worklna as Indivi- 
duals, their alms will necessarily be more restricted. 

It Is at this point that teachers should be encouraged to 
develop long-term goals of seeking out the cur ricul urn- specif 1c 
materials now being developed, or writing and publishing their 
own. The positive approach they are taking can make an Impqftant 
contribution to their own professional literature. 7 



5. THE PROGRAMS BACK HOME , 

a. Getting ready . ^ 

Most seminar leaders started by repprtlng back to whomever 
had sponsored their attendance at the training Institute: the 
superintendent, the staff development coordinator, the vocational 
director, or the Title IX coordinator. They described the work- 
shop, expressed enthusiasm, and made plans. In these conversa- 
tions they identified other priorities in the schbol system, 
decided on their target groups, and discussed the organizational 
pattern that would suit their school system best. They usually 
then spent the summer in studying and reading, and making informal 
contacts with other people they thought would be helpful. 

/b.'" The failures . 

V Oh yes, there were some! Although the years taught us not to 

be too qukk to classify. ' • ^ 

Only one that we know of was due to outright hostility. The 
first year, one of our best participants went, home only to be told 
by her Superintendent that they weren't going to have any of , that 
dirty stuff in his schools, and that was .the end of It. It was 
to s^ve others from her experience that we required subsequent 
applications to include a signed statement that the LEAs would sup- 
' popt'the cou>;ie. The lEAs still have no legal obligation/but we 
hoped this w4u4d~|4ileast improve the chancey. 

** J/^;\lso in the first year we had one participant who herself 
^ould not a<vwt the ideas. She said, "I just wouldn't do it the 
way you' a want me to.** Even soV she found someone else to conduct 
\ the semi n^irs whiW she took care of the logistics. (,An honorable 
' / -woman.) Several participants found their LEAs so caught up in 

&ther- priorities tfVat tHfere was no room for their program. In some 
'cases'they turned to the community, especially women's church 
groups, as an alternative. 
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Sometimes trainees were given new^asslgnments o'' /JJJ'J]^;!;*^ 
duties and had no time. This Is one of the hazards of central, 
office Jobs. 

The most common reason for a class not getting off the ground 
, was "Insufficient interest." I" the?^ cases the program »^^^^^ 
' -Included as one of mvf/ In-service offerings, with no special 

a?tent1on This was hiw we first learned that pre-program promotion 

was crucial . ^ ^ 

However, each succeeding>ar made us ^lI^'L^iliif nIIiiH?1es 
of failure. Trainees who had been pushed a$1de by other priorities 
did teach the r programs - the next' year, or even the year after. 
. ? As tha^swamped thel^ trainees with other duties, or ^ f.^^"" 
ees moved away, sent new recruits to Insi tutes III and IV. And 
every time we found out wh:tl « <^ourse didn't happen, we learned 
something. . * / 

- Volnnt.ry^^,;roj i rams^promo^^ ^ 

r other c^rsefilmeographed mem<ft or including the top c 1" « J^nfl 
V list This method SMCceeded In some cases./but we believe that H 

service oDD0rtunJ\1jfeW> where everyone knows and likes the in-, 
/s J or?'^' Even'¥Xy seminar leaders found Ions were 

ctni ramoant Lw^Sandv County only ten signed up .for the Tirst 

ra-r h 'worT^^l promotion by Pr^^^lPJjJ^rSndSrrt'aid 
' tha^fo^ty signed upVil^cond time <ir(^nd. I didn't under st rtd^ 
what the course was all about. Please offer It again. In a large 
school system, however word-of -mouth is not enough. 

Most successful LE As did more: 

Supportive principals helped by annQ"n;i"g^!;® P^^^ra'J. J^d 
.urging teachars to take it. though they c^uld se dom expljin the 
oroaram in much depth. In some units where all Jeachers gather 
fo^stng e Urge* meetings at^the beginning of school Jt^J^ poss ^le 
^ • to make a presentation t;o everyone at once Usually trainees difl 
this themselves. b*6t sometimes they invited one of us. 

' y • Sometimes siTial lev units took advantage of t 

the whole program to their entire faculty dur^"9 August work^days^ 
Halifax County and Weldon City used <hese days to start the program, 
and then teachers completed it throughout th^ year. ^. 

In units tbo large for a single staff meeting, showing the 
filmstrip in individual faculty meetings seemed the best approach. 
' we lent them enough" copies so that they cduld send teams out to 
several schools at once, covering the entire LEAs in a month. 
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versa! program; promotion still the kej^ , 

' We found that as t^tne went on, LEAs were more and more willing 
to make the program required. In the beginning nearly all w^e 
■ voluntary, though some small units took advantage of teacher work- 
days tQ give the entire program to everyone. This works tine In a 
unit of 80 teachers or less. Only one system 1p the first year 
tried to train trainers and they lacked tuff VClent adml)a|$trat1ve. 
backing to assure that every school got thiirompleted jiro^ram. The 
second year brought the first universal prisgram, in which our trainee 
in Catawba County trained representatives from fsvery school who re- 
ptaated at least ten hours for their own faculty, They could fit the 
ten hours into one-hour sessions after class, three-hour sessions 
during teacher workdays or whatever they chose. 

The third year brought two more counties, Vance and Cleveland, 
following this pattern, while Halifax County, which had been one of 
our Vocational pilot units, took the lead again, They had had a 
voluntary program the first year, and J>ad planned to repeat it. 
However, the pregnancy of the seminar leader had led them to post- 
pone the seminar in the second year. The third year they sent an 

. additional teacher for training, and those two "team taught" a 
team of two people made up of a hand-picked lead teacher plus the 
principal from each school. Involving principals to this degree 
represents an unusual Investlnent of resources, and speaks for the 
level of central office commUment. The Halifax seminars were 

- monthly, with each team repeating the^program In their school some- 
time during the subsequent month. T/lie 'program thus extended over 
the entire year. 

E4ch one of these advances was at the initiative of the LEA - 
in each case they went beyond anything we had dared recommend. 
We can only wonder what the Institute IV graduates will come up 
with. • 

Acceptance of a universal or required program depends on two 
things: teacher expectations and tact. In systems where teachers 
expect, the August workdays to have a prearranged program, their 
only question is, "What- is it this year?" Halifax used the teacher 
workdays to give all teachers the introductory session and inform 
them of the goals of the program before they were plunged into it. 
Although they did not in fact have a choice as to whether to conti- 
nue the program, they were treated with the same respect as though 
they had been a voluntary audience. Resistance was very low, • 

The advantage of a universal program is that It reaches every- 
one together. It lifts the burden of responsibl Ity from the 
.'teacher, who is relieved of having to explain why. they are taking 
the seminar. It is quick and efficient, and guarantees that every- 
one isVeady to start curriculum planning together. 
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We, therefore, recomtnend a unlversail program which treats 
participants with as much respect atf if their attendance were 

voluntary ! ': 7. 

e • When . 

^Classes were held during teacher workdays, (either 'all at 
once In August' or scattered through the year,) or yieekly after 
school or In the evenings, or monthly. 5pm€|t1mes other scheduled 
meetings were used, as In one school syitetn In Haywood County 
whe»:e the program wai held during already scheduled monthly 
counselors' meetings. Halifax used release time In the after- 
noon to train Its teams, who held their own seminars after school . 

Using workdays has the advantage of easy scheduling but may 
cause resentment If teachers expect to use the time In other 
ways. Weekly meetings hava the advantage of good percolation, 
giving a chance for new Ideas to «1nk In. Vance County High 
School offered teachers -the optloiXof a weekly meeting on one of^ 
two afternoons, or a weekend retreat. They felt that those who 
had attended the retr^t ^v^d a more intense exp^lence than those , 
with t^e weekly meetings, bul good follow-up activities would 
likely be needed to sustain tnis Involvement. Semi nai^s seemed 

; equally split between fall and spring. Those who conducted them 
In the- fall felt that teachers had more time to apply what they 
had learned. Those who conducted them In the spring had usi^lly 
spent the fall preparing for and promoting the program. Also, 
soiiietlmes pther priorities In the fall demand too much Of the 
t^aQhers' attention, and they felt that the receptlon^ would be 

^ l^etter In the spring. ^ \ 

' ♦ 

f. How long . ^ ^ \ 

Programs ranged from fen to thirty hours. Systems which 
offered ten did so in the belief that teachers would rtpt sign 
up for .more. Perhaps they were right but many tra.1neri felt they 
were just getting starlted, and the group just beginning to open 
up, when they had to sW. No one who offered twenty hours had 
trouble holding interest. Indeed nearly all reported thdy could . 
seldort* finish a lesson, the discussion was so lively. One LEA 
gave twenty course hours with ten more of Independe'nt study, 
for a tota> of thirty. Of course, LEAs using the rlppld* effect 
were involving their local trainers in thirty oj^ forty hours . 

q. How many and where ^ 

— Class size rahed ff-om ten to eighty* ^Small classes were 
^ usually conducted /In a round table manner In ,a classroom or central 
office board room. Large classes were conducted In libraries, # 
cafeterias or auditoriums. Large groups were handled comfortably 
by presenting the first hour in a. lecture or other formal presenta- 
tion, and then letting the second hour be spent for small group 
discussion at the table where participants weVe already sitting. 
Small groups havis the advantage of-4**1macy, large groups have 

» . 
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the advantage of more diverse opihions and reaching more^ 
people. As must be clear by now» our bias Js In favor of 
rea^hln^ the most people as soon as possible. 

^' ^'fi<is$ membership ringed from a total mix to special target • 
groups, depending on the organizational adpi^QASh cho^^^ ^'^'"V ^ 
classes were entirely for counse>grs or vo\at1Shal teachers, Oy 
brave lady taught twenty hours t^T^class nM£jifi->»^^i'?^vely of 
. principals, supervisors and the 'SupeHntendent.^ She reported one 
stood up after the flrft class and announced, "This Isn^t going 
to be boring after all I." 

1. Follow-up to the seminars . * * * ^« 

" In Ihe early year?, with little organized Support from 

the centra,l office, there were few formal follow-up efforts. 
Teachers Q%t together on an ad hoc or friendship basis, sharing 
experiencel. new materials, etc. Seminar leaders were seldom 
free to triivel to other schools to provide support servicer, 
•except in LEAS using the ripple effect. Although two or three 
people held "reunions," most did their "follow-up/ activities 
^ in chance meetingi? in the hall, the teachers' lounge, or the 
grocery store. ' , 

With the advent of the planning workshops there was an in- . 
creased recognition of the Importance of foj^ow-up activities. 
We believe that the support of -these planning teams, and the tool 
of alsiructured planning guide for individual teachers or curri- 
culum committees, will make curriculum planning easier. 



6 PRnvTnTNR FOLLOW-UP AND SUPPORT SERVICES T O LOCAL SEMINAR LEADERS 

' '^fJeople varied in bow much support they wanted, and in how 

much they communicated with us. Some called us often, for advice 
or help orjust to talk. Others didn't even tell us when they 
held their seminars. Although it's important not to pester, we 
would still say that the quality of support you offer your oeople 
has a direct bearing on how much they accomplish. They need not 
only whatever services you can perform but also the continuing 
sense of momentum that |^can provide, r 

Jie began with »hoWgal1s in the fall, just to see how things 
wer/going, offer aid, and pass on news from other seminar leaders 
• Balance was important in t+iese calls. We wanted to convey en- 
thusiasm and^reinforce positive experiences, but also to give 
people a chance )to discus^^ problems. 
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Service s ^9op}9 asked for Included Identifying loeakars or 
tnateriils . 6f/ v1s1t1ng . Visits were usually to take a session 
of the coursf. eUher one they felt/f^easy with, or one they felt 

was a specialty of one of us. \> ^ ^• 

/ " .> ........ ^ 

These yl sits were a great pleasure^ visible proof that success 
was not based on some special akherny of the Training Institute, 
but on the chords struck by the Ideas themselves. The dedication 
'and enthusiasm of many of the seminac leaders was sometimes mind- 
boggling, not only to us but to themselves. One woman shook her 
head in an empty classroom, after everyone had gone home. "I ^ 
don't know what's gotten into me. It just all seems so important. 
She looked around at the empty desks, "And it does to them too. 

As time went on. follow-up services blurred with general 
activities. For instance, speaking to a principals' meeting 
at the request of a trainee was an Important way of gainina 
access, as already discussed. This service was especial l^lm- 
portant in the early years* before we had the planning work- 
shops to help create central office support. 

The Seminars Leaders themselves became part of a support 
and service system. As often as possible, when we received 
speaking invitations, we would recommend o ne of^^^^g^^^;^"^^ 
Instead . This gave them a chance for the positive teedback 
ihey would get from the event, demonstrated our faith In them, 
and established them as local leaders. As such organizations 
as the North Carolina Association of Educators began to ber aware 
of the issue and the exiS^tence of this network of resources, 
the invitations went dinijctly lo the trainees, rather than 
being funneled through us. 

• Si 

Tb« one thing we never did, and really wished we had, is 
have a newsletter. Many people asked for it, and it would have 
been an easy way to feature local successes, ask for feedback 
on common problems, and 16t people feel a continuing supportLve 
presence. Next tim^. 

The highlf^ht of bur services to trainees w^s the follow-up 
Conference *he1*d in March of each year. In earl^ February we 
mailed axletter catching them up on our news, and a questionnaire 
asking thW for theirs. Based on these responses we set an 
agenda. andVidentif led session leaders (See Appendix J), 
then sat ba\k to let them run the show. This was our major 
chance for fteedback, the basis for materials revision, and , 
for refinemeljit of both philosophical and organizational ap- 
proaches. 

„^ „Ws invited participants from all previous 
institutes. The early trainees gave insight into the long 
haul - how programs could ga1n--and lose— momentum. 
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Repres«ntat1ve comments from '77 and "78: * ^ 

- "This reunion has been a shot In the arm— Just 

what i needed!" . 

- "MY experience with iny LocaT Education Agency . 

has been frustrating beyond belief," f 

- "My greatest need--unreall2ed until now— w»s to 

be with other people who are Interested In t » * 
eliminating. sex bias." ' 

- "I was particularly Interested anci *pleased!i^1th 

the "Bible" session." 

-, "I have written innumerabVe ideas in my note- 
book that have come from our oper\ dl^cussionsl I" 

■ ■ * 

- "The rappoVt I have had with those who took my 

course has been most satisfy]j;>^. Reports of 
experiences In the classroom with kids have been 
gratifying." 

- "The idea'^ training a team of supporters from 

the central bfffce staff 1s excellent." 

- "I keep getting favorable conimeats from '76 

participants, and keep getting static from those 
who have no idea what it's all about." 

- "In looking back, I thin'k niv courts have .been a 

bigger success than I had deviously imagined. 
I I have enjoyed the county-wide recognition and 
personal satisfa<;t1&nf" ... 

' . , • 

. - "I have learned and;,put into sp,ractice the topic 
as an individual,^ a mother anH certainly as a - 
teacher of people. It has enriched my feeling 
and teaching and everyday living. In no way » r 
j^n I measure the real benefits to me personally." 

We were particularly gratified by one woman's report that her 
'first year, the principals simply laughed at her presentatibn. 
However r she was able to get ttie Local Education Agency to §end a 
team to a planning workshop. Their support was such that s.he is 
jiow confident thp program vH 11 flourish next year! 



■Si. 
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7, IMPACT ON THE SEMINAR LEADERS . , 

'■ Uhat does H do io a person to run this program for fellow 

teachers? A few drifted away, but most, even those who had 
not conducted an in-service course, told us about the profound 
effect the program had hadij>n their own lives. The Impacts 
ranged from the sublime to the ridiculous, sometimes with a 
strong dash of bittersweet. 

Our people came In for a lot of kiddina. Nearly^all the 
women said they had to get used to being called "The Sex Lady.^ 
Some reacted angrily to this kind of labeling, but^most 
developed cheerful grins and thick skins. 0"« ^P^'^iii^P^'^^.?" 
a quiet,courtly, gentleman who said during the Summer 

Institute, but whose Thursday letter showed th-at his silence 
was due to reserve, not disapproval. We called to ask how his 
program was going. "Well, it's certainly changed image 




Several people mentioned that the insights they had galne 
resolved conflicts yvithin themselves, and made life easier in 
dealing with others. "I am more cojpfortable with life In 
general and myself in particular." "Some of the things, that 
used to drive me crazy don't bother me any more - I Can cope 
and try to change them." / . 

But it wasn't always easy. Everyone r:eported some hostility, 
often from close friends or family. Sometimes women vould tay. 
"How do we help our husbands understand?" The resulting sharing 
from women who had found ways of includinq their men in their 
new insights was often moving. This problem was even more poignant 
for men. Consider the courage and thfe commitment in this state- 
ment from a young father: "I am constantly in a muddle of mixed 
emotions. Women I know and Jove are against me entirely. Some 
men think I'm traitor some are for me. and some think I m 
crazy. But my 13-month old daughter is going to benefit from my 
actions enormously." i . ^ 

Yet /the most common rema4, from botti sexes and all ages, 
was that people felt they understood the other sex better. 
"Now -I appreciate what my wife is going through;" "I never 
realized how I'm pressulring my husband." One happj? Wasarable 
result: a woman who said, "Ive decided th^t I can qet married 
after 'all, now that I understand we don't have to live by the 
stereotypes." • Yet, this very hopefulness could lead to an 
opposite p^ihful decision. With mixed emotions we'heard of two 
participdnts who had deci^ded to leave bad marriages, partly 
because they had lost their sense of resignation. 
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* Increased communication betweea the sexes shokd up In 

a priofesslonal context too, "It seems so muc^ ea^^ier to work 
wUh womeri now/' "i can communicate better with njy principal. 

. - Running a systBm-wlde^gram*' on. sex roles makes a person 
very vis 1bl_e: That c^n' be a T)rbfess1ortal advantage. A young 
• woman wrot^,. "It has set personal and pnofesslonai growth ahead 
many years and I-have been, Involved 'less than a yeiar." In/act, 
we- watched' Some pj^ple.changev One man was greeted with You 
look different at -a follQW-up 'conference, /nd Indeed. he did 
leok taller, b!^ader--he'd never been a leader before. 

Some liomen said they were' noy actively ihtereVted In ad- 
' \«incemfnt ta positions they .had never considered before, "This 
Interested us, as no part of our program fd^usefl specif leal ly 
on hiring and promotjon. practices or affJ.rmat1vr^Gt16n.- And 
here too, new opportunities sometimes brought inn«r conflict. 
One* very capable^ woman said, "I strugglJPwith the question of 
how successful r want to be. I hav«, people I)ush1ns^ me to be • 
and dQ more.^ My superintendent iv particulars insistant." 

• ' " ■ ^ » „ 

' - Women are accepting the, ch all ehge^^iiowev'eij. When JJew 
Pioneers-Vocational bpgan,. there were thre.e.'femile l:oc*t ' 
Directors. Now th$re are twelve, and two of thenr are oqr - - 
tra t nees . Perhaps m greatest '4)y» -prodUf t, of the prQ^rafti 
win'be a new cadre of very promotable peqpiy, Dgt h female 
and iale. wh o have thoroughly interpalized a com?n1tmient ^o 
" ex Mndina sex role percgpions ^ , • • . ' • 

8. WORKING WITH STUBENT5 ^ *\ ' ^ . ' • ' 

In our original i)roposal , we had planned a rather 
elaborate students' project, in . which we would form advisory 
groups of students of different agesr,' racial backgrounds^ 
• and economic groups. \Je .also; considered an urban-rUral • 
« ' / variant. The object wa§ \0 try t'b discog^er differences 
. ^-^ ' along these variables or the^'absence of ig 1 ff erenCes , so that ^ 

. ^ teachers could/ tailor their. ipp\foache,s, rhore appropriately, 
' " and so- that we cou'ld tail or** our presehtati^s fo specif fc 'i^ 
^: teachers. However, by the^ third- quarter we realized -that 

this- project wa4-4oo d;ifferen^*from the rest of/ our activities 
to- be ^abTe^to» handle it with the type and si ?e of staff we 
^. lAad.^rOi^'^*^^ ^he proposal- were all eijfetit tally 

■ lidiDl4^stratTv.e«ai^ and tirey doyeytail^dland compl6- 

V >^ menliL each': other. 'This component,, basecj on .library re- 
# , Se^rliaSdUh* fjprmatiqfl of , trtese. 'groups, 3u&t. never- happened. 
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Working with students as regular staff wofk 

' Facing reality as far as our Indepth research project 
was concerned dixin 't jtiean we never met with students * 
Teachers and loc^l administrators often asked us to visit a 
class or speak at a career day. In addition to'provlding a 
service, working with students fill ed thr^e functions with 
us: ' staff training. Informal research, and demonstration. 
Most Importiint, worklng"i<ith students sometimes provided- 
access available in ne other way. ' . 

(i) Staff training . • ' ' - \ : ^ 

Working direfetly with students gave our s.t4ff an opportunity 
to/try, their wings, and a fund of pef«|rtal stories to use in 
-more''formal presentations with' teacherl. and administrators. >§*ay- 
ing in touch With students V attitudes aTso, kept us all grounded 
4n Reality. Contact with studants usually Cam# in one of three . 
foritis: large audiences like^chool-wide caree^^ days or- * . 
assemblies, addressing individual Classes at the request of the 
teaclifir,, and working with student' organizations such as the North 
Carolina Association of Student Cbunci}sr.annual conference, or 
wi th the 'leadership groups of |the v^cati^al youth cl ubs . 

In large group.. situations^, which were usually limHed to a 
1e<:tune; we would bViefly explain our program arid define bias. 
Ifle usually had two objectives: that students would absorb some 
new life-Bi^nning information, such as the fact,that only forty 
percent ;pf all available. jobs pay well , en ough for ohe pe rson .to _ 
support a famil;^, and for. .them to learn what bl-tfs is, so that 
. th^y. wotrid^undef st^nd it^and be able to recognize and therefore 
resist It. ■ ' » i , 



We also wanted theik to understand that thefr peers could 
_ as o"lased as a(JuUs. ^^ometimes "we be'gan with a' story of a 
Virl who had wanted to-take c^rpeiTtry l)ut never did. She had 
v checked it out wTth>ll the adults in her school -aiw at home 
and it had bejen fine with il];^ of thdW. It v/as fine v/jth her 
' boyfriend. '* It was her girllfrlencfs who talked her out of It. 
• This*stoVy,.Qfteh startles students who arfe used to perceiving 
adults* adWing tlie .ones tl^&t keep them» f Aom doing what tifey 
wan^ to.f • " ' • 

Gary^ad «'mass. demonstration pf.pafer pressure wh^Htf 
' addressed a group of^» 250 students and asked for a sh#,1iWiands 
' '(KUriy boys who mMht^be Interested in elementary te^lM.- - 
AfS^r some urging one Ijrave 14 yesr ojd raised hfs ^jp "; After 
the speech, Qat-y tried to jnake,his Way to the yogno^p. In order 
*' I .-^ta congratulate "him -frf" his independent opinion, hdW^ould not 
/d' * wade througli tbQ*croyM. of "friends". wi?o we*f.e punching VP 

and as'k'tnb him w|?y he sai4 sfjch ^ durttb thing.; . > 




8J. 




& 
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Sti^ent oraanltatlons _ ' ^ 

These groups hjpive the potential for belni^. a real access 
poirat for change.' The North'Carollna Association of Student 
COLfnctls meets -on a .$1:ate-yt1de basis, and pro^ftdes m opportwn- 
vlty for feachirfg student leadens, tn sorae schools, especially 
if thi( student -counselor advisor was particularly Interested, in 
expanding sex roles^the student counctl took a real- leadership 
-role, Almost any/special Interest club-m^ght come up with prq- 
JecjJ^ relating to expanding sex roles. ' (. ) 

(iiil Individual' classes . " ' 

Speaking to Individual classes was our most common request, 
and the place where we were. most likely to me^t some of our other 
goals. High school Psychology classes, ~Pre-vocat1onal classes, 
English and Social Studies seemed to be the*--most common. 

Meeting with classes gave us a chance to* demonstrate how to 
work with students in* expanding sex role's, and a'chance to add 
to ouf own informaT research, , 



Some of the patterns we followed: 

z 



Simple discussion instruments . ' . ^ 

A' snort list of occupations and* whether they Should be don6^by 
men, women, Qr anybody- could be checked off by students in three 
or four minutes, and then used as a basis for dj^cusslon. . 

j^eprbdiAcinq research. 
'cHVstudi 



l^eWciAstudievmAkrgoocrTnmilial InsLr uineiiLs . -The results,—— 
while -not conducted\ rigorously enough to be* publ ishable, Still 
contribujie to your Awn . information and enable you to back, up the 
academic studies with quotations/or ane<;llotes from your own ex- 
perience. Matina -HorVier 's study on featr of s^cce^s, in which 
students are gi</en a o»ne sentence stpry to complete (Ane or John 
*has just completed her Ah is first termjn ipedl^a^ s&heol and dis- 
'^vered that she/he ranK^ first in the medical class)! is a basi^ 
flp lively discussiofi. W of our trainees, & third grade 
Tfeacher, adopted Linda HaW^isdn's "Cro-magnon Woman," a study 
'which"*demonsyates "the ifopVtante of langua§e.2 ,She divided her 
' class ^i-nt^ 1?hree groups, anVlnstructed one, group to draw a - 

picture oT cave riieh, one g^^otra' to draw .caVe people, and ono> group , 
• to draw' save men and -women. •(JfHy the third grdup drew W Women. 



4 



"1.- Hcfrner,'Hatina,'!:' "'t(^ard in Un,d6rytanding .Of Achievement-Related 
^* ponflicts Ih Wom^H." An| ^Jill Came ^Tumbling After , pp.. 51-53. 



Ha>r1son^ Llnd^V. "Cro-majnein Woman-In Eclipse.: The Science 
Teacher ,'^Apr1'T^75. . • . , • 
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Answe»*in<f your own quest Jons . J ' 

In the course of your reading and discussing, yoM-.are 
to catch yourself wondering about student atiUudes, and 
whether, certain factors really make any difference. Save the 
<juest1oi^$.for the next time you are Invited to speak to a class. 
•For, example, We hear a lot about the Importance of "Same-sex 
role models. Does It really master? If you had been asked" to 
speak to *a series of four classes, you might hold up pictures., 
of sex stereotyplca^l workers In the first and third classes, 
and ask the students to raise their hands 1f ttiey can imagine,, 
themselves, doing tjiese jobs. In the second and fourth classes, 
show. paired pictures of males 'and females doing the «ame work. 
Are the results" the same? • Different? ' - 

(iv) Keep a record . 

. iiihaiever the format; keep a re£o^d of students^ reactions. 
As soon as possib^, after eac^^ eventk write down what they 
asked, what interested or irritated theniJ and any good stories. 
Did boys and girls^hswer the same question differently? for - 
Instance, ask a class of teenager^ how many of them are plan- 
ning to get married. We have seen qvery girl's hand rise 
confidently, while the boys nudge eaft other yquestloningly. 
This l^ads logically to a discussion of who t+iose girls* are 
planning to marryl 

Vobably the best. single question we have run into, for 
a lively discussion- among adolescents Is, "How would it be 
if girls always paid their own way on dates?" Boys and girls 
respond quite differently, and the discussion always leids 
straight to the heart, of male-female power .«rel at ionsjiips. 
Girls readily disciisS their fefeUng of owing their date some- 
thing, at the end of the evening. And boys may react as though 
you have bfeen eaves- Aopplnig on their mo^ private thoughts 
if you suggest an adv^ntag? for boys might be that they'don't 
have to wonder why the. girl is with them. Is* it for themselves 
as people or because , they were the only way she could get to 
the mov-ie? • f . 

JU^cle. , ■ ' ^ ' • 

Jse your experiences with students as you work with teachers 
an(fl^adm1nistrators. .If you are foclising on changing the system 
you won't spend much time with kj(ds, but quoting them will keep 
yoJr"' program neality^based. 



F. TEACHER EDUCATION 



n,, SUMMARY AND TIMELINE ^ - 

WiJ-h teacher education our main accompllshm^t *was. In 
Identifying the dynamics, of the university systei^ developing , - 
'a prqcess for involving professors, and building a core of 
leaders committed to the continuation of this process./ 

As with the SEA component, late funding meant (the .loss 
of most of 'the-f Vrst year. Th.is loss turned out to oe a lucky 
one, as we spent most of that year dlscpvering that our original 
objectives were inappropriate fdr college professors! 

The niajor lessons: professors hrfve np continuing education, 
.requirement ^nd are not easily reached t?y. providing an .In-service 
program: Education requirements; are already crowded, and th/»r6 
is no room f>r a n«w course, except as an elective, ^iowever, 
unlike teachers, professors have the time and skills for research 
awi curriculum development, and wiVl commit subst^nttal-^efl^t . 
.to "incorporVtiog an understanding of sex roles Into ejtljSting 
courses. . ^ ' 



The Teacher Education component of the project wa> 
managetH>y--SyWtH:>'udup Colo. -~* ^ 

1976 

December 



1977 



I 



January-|February 




April 



June 



( 



Meeting with Dr. Elizabeth Koontz, 
Assistant Superintendent for Teacher 
"Educatioh. 



PresentatiL to North Carol ina Assoc'iati|)n' 
of .Colleges for Teacher Education 
CNCACTE). 

FirVi. advisory meeting of 'pilot" 
institutions. ' * " , 

Visit with North Carolina ac<;reditation 
team to C at awi)a. College. ' 

Visit Salem College wUh National - 
Council for Acreditatioh of^pacher 
Education (NCATE). , . • ' 

Planning meeting - decided on' combi- 
nation planning an^awareness • 
conference. ' *\ 

# • 
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October 

1978- ' . 
January-MarcR 

ApVIl 

July-August 



Developed and field-tested Te4Cher ^ 
Educator's' Planning Guide. . • \ 

3 Day Planning antl Awareness Conference. 



Follow-up calTs and visits., 

• * ■* 

• * 

Fol low-up. conference. 

• * • • 

1>>anning for fall conferen'ce to be 
spon^ared by DWision of Vocational 
EduciLion 



2. TEACHER EDUCATION'S PLACE ^ IN THE SYSTEM ; * ' , 

Ike ^lorth Carolina teacher education syUem is composeidfofS. 
43 teacher education institutions, 15 state suppdtv^d and 28 
private. 

In 1977 there were 4063 teacher training graduates from^the 
public institutions. 1016 male and 3047 female. The private.. 
' institutTons-Trlf^eri^ artd 1310 females. 

< In 1977. 51 men graduated with Early Ch 11 dhodd degree^, 
compared to 16U women. At the f ^ondary level men oOt. 
numbered womeU in areas like Agriculture (male 25/feli^le 0) . ^ 
^ and Industrial Arts (jpale lOS/feinale 7). Women f eatly out- 
numbered merf in areas'^uch as Business^iufation C^f alc,.169'/ 

male 26). English (female 276/rT*le §?f7"T ^,5?•;°Tt'^QV•^ ^ ^ 
male 2). and Special Education (EMR)X (fema/e 242/m^i|e 19). 

Social Studiei was more balanced.with 204 men and 188 women. 

In additiori tt prerservice education,* these irvsti tut ions ^pro- 
vide in-service t-d&chers most of their opportunities for certi- 
* • ficate»newa1 credit an^l credit for upgrading and advanced . 
degreesT As the demand for the nDmber of teac+iers decreases 
while the jJemand^-for^spec 1^11 zed services increases, 'In-service 
^du'csLtlon'wiU'^ assume ah Increasing proportion of the teacher 
educjli On programs. , • . ' . *' . 
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The teacKerf accreditation stav. in the state agency 
course works closely with thiese Institutions. <>rof^sspr5 
may also have close working relationships with state con- 
sultants in their own field, on an Individual basis, but 
there 1's little- system-wide coordination. 



3? IMPORTANCE- OF TEACHER^ EOUt Alt ON 




a. Inadeauacv of In-Service Proqrams^rEj!:Mnd1ng Se\ Roles . 

In-service seminars are bandaio^ Jo b« effective they 
require at least 20 hours of general ut^ddrstanding, followed , - 
by curriculum expansion and adaptation, a comRlicated after- 
the-fact process which wouTd be obviated by expAnding tind ^ 
adapting pre-service programs. The waste Inherent in re- , 
educating new graduates is obvidus. Further, no local 
sclbool system is going to offer In-Service oh any one 
topic indefinitely. , - ^ 

r 

b\ Universities as resources 

' . Professors are permanent resources to^local teachers, 

and to state consultants. As the established source for 
continuing education, they are the ones who can provide the • 
Trf^eptTi curriculum expansion, within the -context of the 
curricul^iTV itself , which is beyond the scope. of our workshops. 



C Long-term research . 

Finally, professors of education art tPTe most likely 
source for the kind pf quality research on expanding sex 
* roles in all of the curriculum and developmental areas whitfh 
.t, will be needed over the years to come. So far, our work 

has only hinti^d a-t the corfiplexity and promise of unfJerstanding 
<^ow .sex roles i affect J^arnlng. ^ ^ ^ " . 

4. REDEFINING OBJECTIVES AND STRATEGlfe - 

,•• < V '- ' • 

av ^ Tbe original objectives ; ^ '^■^^ 

V We had" planned tP follow the. Same pattern .we h^d with 
local, school systems: to conduct a pne^eefk Institute to 

. train one or two people from each teach^ educiition instuu^ 
tion- to" go back and conduct in-service for fellow faculty/. 
In addition, we expected develop a curriculum for a specific 
course on 'sexism in edueation, which We envisioned as a, more ^ 

, rigorous version of our seminar program. 



S;9 ^ 
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/uilnlno Institute, potntl^out that the tr»d1t1ons of .cjdemic • 
' fJelS™ at the unlJerslty level are Inconsistent with the type of 
Tontlnu log education requirement that provides Such good access 
to teachers. : V J 

ThU conversation lilade us- wonder whether we should proceed 

♦ dlrectli to Sevelo iSg 7^ Sex" bias course for ^^^-^^^^X^^^^^^^'^ 
tf «P could not have a direct Impact on professors, perhaps the 

Ituden^s could- 0"' "•'^^ ""^ 

than trickle down, ' • ' 

nr Koontz arranged for us to make a presentatlon^at the 
■ state-wide S^etlng of the North Carolina Association of Col eges 

. or T.aiher Education (NCACTE). As a P!;?H'";;rj'u;tCsni - 
half a dozen professors from North Carolina State Un+versUy 
anJ HereSuh College who" were already ^^t^^J^tlc »bout ex- 
oandlna sex role perceptions. They were- dubious that they could 
Sain sloDOrt for- any type of mandatory seminars for fe low 
f^cultv and felt fei would attend volunUrlly. They d d think 

■ Ira?'s2m^"Ue Of individual profession^ 

• :issit^:f?^^srd'irth^iuS^L^!n ihft w -. , 

/ %X the NtACTE meeting we gave a^twenty ''"I"";te^j;^f "J^^^^"' . 
.'i!«crlbina the goals of equareducation. the 1mpoft|?n<je of 
tfacher e^uca?lo^in the system anS handed a qgestionnalre 
whith atsbssed Interest In possible ways they| might participate. 
(See Appendix K ). ; " . . . 

tH,is was-our first chince to measure ,receptiveness and we 

were d3 Ightid with th6 response. Manr Hr'SoS^^- ^Jrnf action 
a iraiHing institute- or workshop, no one f f ^ed "take no act on 
at th-U t?me:." anti. best^ of all. several iolunteered to be pilot ^ 

units'? v ■ j -j - ' . ■ ■ . ^ 

AS if turned oUU ''P^^°^^\Ir^y4>^^t?oi°or^if^^^^ 
^>n;,r7+v rather than carrvinq specific demohstration projects. 

^Se'c-a led on them Wte^ fo? tllephone advice, and they came to ^ ! 
PfRalelgh or Chapel H11.1 several times. - a four or five hour drivt. 
for some. " " . . . . 
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At tTie first such meeting^ they diligently worked through 
ff- structured set of questions which were designed around oyr 
original objectives. At the end. the verdict was clear. ' 
Despite the NCACTE questionnaire only one person thought an In- 
service program was feasible. And they were emphaJ4«-that 
there was no room at the Inn for a new requlred-^urse. \The 
only Institution that would even consider a separate counse 
would have It as an elective, and as we were trying to rrfach all 
students this would not meet our needs.' In fact, there/was 
some passion on the subject of the tightness of the present 
curriculum, people always wanting to put In new requirements, 
and so forth. We would have been discouraged except for the fact 
that,, as Individually, they were so supportive. But we were now 
at a loss for a systemi (^approach. . 



c. . Visiting campuses ♦ 

Invitations tp visit campuses began to pick up steam now. 
We were aske'd to .make presentations to classes, or conduct 
special workshops for both students and faculty, ranging any- 
where from two hours to two days. Faculty /ttendance was 
usually voluntary, and sparse. 

Our objectives in providing these services were that they 
, pKjpvid^d a chance to get ti^now the institution and gain support 
' for our program. 'As with wSHMng with elementary and secondary 
students, we tried to ase thesXsessions as demonstrations, a(|d 
* as a source-of informal research for ourselves. There was a - 
poten+^-l prob-lem with some of triese invitations. As memtfers*Of 
a state agency and therefore/rpublic servants, we were expected 
to respond to any request_fflL,servic^. However, It was our goal 
to develop calacity on thejplrt of the professors themselves to , 
■ expand sex role percejiJb-WTts. Some^^xpected simply to use us as , 

relifable guest lecturers^ rather'^^than^deve loping their own , 
" expGirtise. For this reason, whenever possible, we tried to spend 
tim^ ^ith a prof essor before 6r after our session discussing 
wayi to work expanding sex rolek irttf the regular curriciilum. 

I ' \ r V ^ ' \ ~ ' • ' J / 

J "hese visits taU9li»t us that although some teacher ecudation 

) intti >utions had women's caucuses and women's studies pr(g>tams 
these generally had had, little impact on the education schools* 
Except for a small number of individuals who had a specific 
interest im sex roles, university faculty were very similar to 
teachers arfd the general public in their awareness level. No 
InstjtuUon had a systematic approach to informing education 
students on how sex roles affect learning. " 
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We did discover lots^of resources, both committed indi- 
viduals and materials collections, though universities « 
apparently suffer from the san* kind of communication problems 
that everyone has. On one big campus, the head of the 
women's studies' program did not know about an enormous coVectlon 
of materials on expanding sex roles that was housed- in the 
career counseling center , 



d. 



Usi ng an existing priority as an access point 
- — ^ At the NCACTE meeting, we had met Don Stedman, who had been 
conducting a state-wide assessment of teacher education in the • 
North Carolina university system. This official investigation 
definitely had the ktent^ion of the teacher education community. 

Don proved ta/bi6 a' stellar example of the unpredictable 
good luck that brfalls anyone trying to expand sex roVes. In 
the midst of whM sonietimljs" s^eems^^ike a Sargasso sqene of 
resistance or incomprehension, ^re. peop la who don t need any 
persuading at all, and are ready to go "out of -thfeir way to give 
the program time' and 'attentfon. Don volunteered to convene a' 
meeting of representatives of the state supported institutions. 

He gave this group an overview of pur approach to the 
issues and the programs we had underm y with LEA and v dt^^other 
divisions in the state agency. We shared our discovery that 
many professors were enthusiastic about doing more to expand 
sex role perceptions, though they had. been dubious about our 
original objectives, . ' 

The group recommended -and agreed to sensor a conference 
that would in fact be a blend of. pur two major LEA activities, 
the summer training institute and the planning workshops, which 
would creat^- informed group of "teacher educators committed . 
to implementing a plan of action. onUheir campus, ThH con- 
- ferente wpuld be just three days Jfi*^. h61d at the UniMersit^ 
of North Carolina at .Charlotte. TheyXliked the idea of a , 
structured ^Vanning gui-de andwereinfe^rested in seeing th^ / 
ones we had developed for LEAw^u^were too unfamiliar with 
the concept to have many suggestions for its development. 
However, everyone agreed to comment on a df^ft. 

' . After nearly a year," we had a plant 
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5. THE PLANNING AND AWAREI^SS CONFERENCE 



Develppinq the Plannfng Guide 

■*■ During August* Sylvl^ developed a draft of a planning 
guide, thefri field-tested and revised it through indlyldttal >. 
Jilslts to^flve universities; working with-^roups of faculty 
appointed by department chairs. It was' based on the model 
of the LEA guide, but adapted to the needs of the university. 
It had the added attraction of being printed on ielf-carbon 
paper, a technological giniitiick which' appealed to the professor 
planners. (See p. 265). ^' 



Th'e conference a genda 

This conference was a special pleasure to us, because 
we felt we were "prof 1 ting' from many leSsons we had- learned 
the hard way. On Wednesday afternoon we started i»*ith the 
substance of sex-bias: an overview, and a special session 
on men. That evening we had a dinner and spea1<er, Virginia 
Levister, a guidance counselor and local New .Pioneers seminar 
leader.. Her mission was to makeMt clear to the teacher 
educators that thsir graduates would t)r<:oming into systems 
that expecIeri[hem~"lcrirhIlemarKJ"trre cunnetLluns between sex 
roles and learning, would in, fact be looking to them to be 
up on>ll the latest. She quoted a recent graduate af [d 
prestigious university saying, bewildered, "Why didn't I ever 

' h'e^r about this in college?" The next morning we had a 
session on language and teach%ig materials, and one on how "» 
sex'bias can ruin your marriage. Although this session was - 
sub-titled ^Implications for Guidance and Career Planning, " - 
in order to justify its presence in'a professional workshop, 
thp real purpose of this session is one that underlies all 
of'.our 'Start with problems people know they tjave' approach. 

■ Jeacher.s and professors who are also human beings may have 
conflicting feelings about expanding sex roles, if^they fear 

• damage to fheir marriages And families. Someone who is 
e£irr|in^^pip^onal fear'into a prof essional' setting wilVnot 
be able' to plafi freely. . * , ^ 

In the afternoon we focused more specifically on curri- 
culum and then began the planning process. We had learned 
' from the language ccjnfepat^e that plannfrs need a team to 
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support them. Therefordk i/e divtded-the conference nto small 
groups, each to bralnsto^ possible ways of approaching one 
abjective, which they thel shared with the^group Jtjarge. r 
They tUn had Justohalf .an hour to wrtte the first half of their 
own pllns based on^ Ideas they had obtained from the small and 
large group discussions. They had the. evening free. The n6xt 
morning we had the second half of^the planning session, following 
Jthe same pattern of half an hour for brainstorming, half an., 
hour for small group. reporting anlhalf an hour for plaq,. 
writing. The conference ended with anoth^f substantive session. 
"Roads Away From Power." which Identifies. -fays 'In which riten and ^ 
women have been reared ^n-such dlfferentltultt^res that- they 
may have diff-lculty work together, despi-^their good In- 
tentions. The soundnes4J)f ending wlli* sub!gP*rrce rather thar\ 
planning was borne ou«p a conversation wilth two jrien, who satd^ 
at the beginning of the last d^ : ^. 

"We finished- up our pJan^B^lost night." 

"What brought you back^is-fliorning, th^nH' 

"This last spssion looked interesting." \^ 

In fact, they later said they had both falned from and^ cont- 
ributed to the plantiinq session* which, becaus^e they had done 
ttreir homework the nigfft before, they would /lot have attended 
if that had been all that was scheduled. 



c. Evaluation of the planning copference. 

" The people at the conferej|fe varied from those who had 
made women's studies a spec'ia^Tty to those who had never consi- 
dered the subject at all. The technique of presenting all 
topics as "Methods" rffessions ^accompl-i.sh^^ , the purpose of making 
' the substance equally relevark to ^lU'sFof; those who«a1ready 
knew the basic theories, wd weren'lr i^alk^ng down to them, we 
> were discussing techniques. For those *to whom the Ideas wer« 
new, we were not being pondescendlng or putting them on the 
spot. < ' ' . ^, 

Participants Hfi'^e. extremely favorable about , the structured 
planning guide.' Many made comments tolthe effect that they, had 
• been- to workshops with gOod substance. In which they, were • 
9 . . r 
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simply supposed to use the materials -^the best tJhey could. 
Som^of those who had been dubious about the planning process 
expressed particular satisfaction that they real y t they 
^ad considered all the major avenues of potential activities 
and problems. . . 

Some participants exhibited the same anxiety that 
teachers did about writing a plan when they weren't^sure of ^ 
what support they had back home. Again, we uf^d theij to 
eommit their thoughts to paper, stressing that thelr^ p an 
was- nothing more than their recommendations to the final 
decision makers . o • 




The professors were also enthusiastic about the /»b-- 
stance sessions. confess that wa had feared unlver'slty 
people might find our presentation primitive, but they re- 
sponded just like common folkl 



;l»pin( 



d. Devellppi nq a resource list . ■ 

5ince the beginning, everyone turned to us for recom- 
mended materials. To meet- this need, we had prepared and 
distributed annotated bibliographies to schoo libraries 
through the agency's Materials Review and ^valuation Center. 
At the Teacher Educators' Conference, and through our visits 
to universities, we became increasingly aware that there ^ 
were many resources already available in the state: extensive 
-print collections, expensive commercial media productions. 
The pr'oblem wa^, no one knew^they were there. 

During the winter, we sent out a Jquestionnaire to all 
. universities, colleges, technical institutes, and regional 
ceaters asking for information on print and media materials 
relating to sex roles. Had time atid resources permitted, 
We would have included media coordinators from the LEA s^. 
Based on responses to t^se questionnaires, we prepared a 
list of existing maferUls in the State of North Carolina. 
' As we expected, films that people had breen renting at a 
substanti,al fee were often available on loan. We also be- 
lieved that the act of receiving and filVing out the question- 
naire might in itself be a consciousness raiser, perhap^N 
inspiring mediff specialists to invest in more / materia . 
The response to 'this list^'was twofold: pleasure and Interest 
t theivariety of materials aval 1 able vf^nd a determination ^ 
to contact locaT institutions witose col lection «a% meager 
or who had not returned the questionnaire. 
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e. The results nf the ^ronference > - . 

A?ter the PUnnlri^ ar\d Awareness Conference, we kept 

• In touch by telephone and visits. Six months later we . 
held a follow-up conference In a hotel In ftalelgh. FourUen 
people came. Their reports, plus our telephone survey, 

' showed that some interaction with fellow faculty had*been 
possible. About one quarter of the original nineteen* had been 
afctle to show the fllmstrip at a faculty meeting, and three 
smaller Institutions were able to h^Hiktwo-hour 'workshops for 
their education faculty. Several devel))ped (Cooperative ^\ 
efforts with Qthef^epartmenfc*; or made arrangements, with • 
campus riiedla specialists to obtain material on sexVoles 
and one administered our attitude questionnaire to their" 
entire education department, with the. help of the campus 

* attorney! V - ' 

V The professors' 1nd1v,lduaT coiripltment "w^aTborne out* 
by the fact that all had attempted t'n-o;ie wa/ or another to , . 
bring the Issue ofTex bias into their own cUs^es, by In- 
viting our staff meetings for a Workshop, by asSignina papers 
andreadlogs. by denfranstrating and encouraging expanded • • 
teaching behaviors in the classroom, or by referrtl.ng students 
to resource materials. InclHding our fllmstrip. M^out half 
had heldXa workshop on eliminating sex bias as part>of their 
pre-studef^t-teaching program. ■ , " 

■6; Pjj^N FOR THE FUTURE: SPIRAL CONFERENCES 

" Clearly, the real opportOfJity with teaiher educators * 
lies In the creative curriculum expansion they can do. In ; 
their own classes. Unlike teachers.' they have the time and 
resources for research and waiting, and they are profession- 
flilly rewarded for it. The re^sults af such efforts ;are 
valuable not only to preWervice -students but also as they 
cafl be. adapted through -in- service programs into the curri- 
> , tul urn ^t the elementary .anfJ secondary level . 

During the early winter, laying the ground-work for a # 
new WEEA proposal (it •(lidn''t get funded), we called to suggest' 
-the following mode V: ^ 

, , Professors who had .attended the awareness conference 

would "develop exportable teaching modules on some 
* , aspect of expanding sex roles, tailored to^ specif 1c 
• s courses they were already teaching. They would. come 
. together at a fall conference* ttdeal ly. bringing one ^ 
or two colleagues ^f^ith th^m. rnVltatlons would also 
» be issued to Institutions that hacTnot taken part 
before. . The conference would provide bisjic awareness 
and Issues Sessions for the newcomers, more' advanced 
* topics for the "old. haruls, ^ The main feature: each 
professor would demonsitr^ite their modtile. an^ try to" 
"sell" it to at least ong^erson who would field test It. 
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• In addition, neAtopics would be undertaken by 
whomever was ir«rested,. These new modijles, 
plus the field test results of the first set, 
would be pr'esefited at a spring conference, which \ 

. would bring in new people, i dent if y„ new modules 
to be developed or re tested in .preparation for 
a fall conference and so on, ad vinf ihitum. 

V The idea was readily accepted,- so much so that at one 
AprVl follow-iip con<f«ref|ce four feople had already begun work 
on t^ching module^.. At that t%e, despite our uncle^ 
* financial future, e-Tfeven people made commitments to develop 
modules in the follofcing areas: Early, chi Idhood education, 
math methods, language arts,. social studies, non-sexist 
language issues, science, psychology, gu.iriance, equity 
in safety education, "^and methods in the leaning disabilities 

In June 'we got word' that our proposal had not/ been 
funde'd. Telephone contact with all our teacher educators 
indicated that they planned to godhead on their own, with. 
Pavid Panyaka, a Kenyan from Barber Scotia College, agreer 
ing to chair their Gffo^ts. Their faith has been re- 
warded. Gary, in his permanent position- as Vocational 
Sex Equity Coordinator, is planning a Vocational Teacher • 
Education\conference for the faM, -with the "veterans" 
taking part as resource people.*' 

1 The professors' reactions indicates .that the "Spiral 
Conferences" fit right into their expectations for indivi- 
dual professional development; combined with curriculum 
expansion. This process should" produce an ever-widening 
•circif- of informed and committed people, and increasingly 
sophiticated teaching resources. 



STATE AGENCY LEVERAGE 



a. C ertification requirements . 

~Z — / states vary in how certif icfition requirements are spt, 
^nd by whom. If requirements are. in terms of courses. com- 
pleted, sex equity is unltkelv'to be Included. However, 
the rising interest in replacing course requirements with- 
specific competencies provides an important opportunity. 
This system is flexible enough to include a demonstrable 
competence in understanding the effect of tsex, roles on 
learning and the ability to .expand sex role perceptions ; 
in whatever curriculum specialty the pre-service teacher 
.wishes to be certified. . 

• ' ' . • ( 
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b, Accredltotlon . > • , * 

~^ Accreditation team vlsiU provide both leverage and access. 
Reeoriinendatlons made un^er tNese conditions are likelj^ to have 
the Institution's full attention, an.d they also permit a more 
J extensive examination of an 1nst1ti>l1on than Is ordinarily • 
posslbl'e. We took parjt^ ln two such visits', 

' . • 

The Divulpn of Teacher Education conducts evaluation- team 
vUlts on a regular basis. Afs this division reports to Libby 
Koontz,'they Were already Including questjdns )n sex roles. 
These questions call attention to' deans antj ot|ier p^^^.c^f^*' that 
expanding sex roles Is «n Issue tbat will have *' ' ' ""^ 
As of this writing. North Carolina does not ye 
competency requirements on the subject. 

Even without the specific competency* requi rwpen.t, when 
Sylvia Cole>was Included on, t^^e Catawba CollegjE! eva"^uat1on^team^, 
she found that her comments on sex roles were ' 
teams' report, The>e were integrated Into the 
wherever- relevant,- and thus presented as J^glt 
Issues. ■ • 
. • • f * / 

By contrast, when Amanda was asked to represent the statie 
agency on an NCATE (National Council for the Acicreditatian of 
Teacher Education) team visit' to Salem College, the result was 
rather different. Team members' reaction to her Interest in 
sex roles ranged fro»'^ppr»val to Irritation. SheVas allowed 
■to present an appendix on expanding se'x roles in the exit inter-' 
view, but this was deleted from the formal report as irrelevant . 

Interestingly,- Salerfl did not find the 'topic irrelevant, and*' 
took enthusiastic /j5art in our ac1:ivit1es, including module- 
development . . . • » 

This visit also provided an important bit of evidence in our 
efforts to analyze the needs of teacher educatfon. Salem is a 
woman's college. Two of the three psychology professors (both 
men*) are particuTarly interested in sex .roles. They really do 
cover the topic in their courses. Yet, when we met with students 
and asked them what they had learned about expanding sexv roles, 
the entire group of fifteen or so stared blankly. Finally one 
'^xsaid, "I think we had something about that in psychology." Then 
a few faces cleared. "Oh, that.'' They, nodded. 
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AHhougiy^ev had* been, ^Iven some academic under- 
stanfflng of sex siS^otyplngi In noRe t)f these (youn)g 
womeh'^mind4 had n trans,lated Into, "Therefore Vwlll 
teach drff€r^ntly^\. . * ' • 

In .conclusion: Ways of expanding sex roles must 
be %|tgrated .not only ;into theory, courses but *l4fito methpd 
.courses. Pre-service te^ichers^ need to *be given e^ll the 
specifics of how to adapt t)|1ased books,, hoiw to analyze, 
their own unconscious we ftj intended behavior, how to recog 
nize biasjn their .own^stud^nts, how to talk with parents 
about expanding opti6ns. .-We cannot assOme-that because 
they are given a theory of sex stereotypes at Ihe'sam^ 
tiTue they are learning teacher/ methods that they willV 
c6mb1ne the two. » y V - \ 
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G., COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT ' , . 

T. SUMMARY AND TIHELINE . * J ' 

• Mow do you t-isach the parents?. .This question Is* a common 
plea from teachers, who often fear their efforts win be /St)^1ed , 
by conflicting opinions at home. A/id certainly any parent can\ ^ 
syiftpathlze with the feeling. "W»jat are ^hey doing to mjr child?'. 

• • - ' ■ ' 

' . thought there (light be .a Way ^o Increase communication 
betv^6en our pr^ogram. parents, and teachers, through the state- 
wide organizations' of community groups. Perhaps by working 
with their state officers, projects between schools and 
local chapters of the organization might flourish. 

• ^ We discovered that commDnl ty groups are Indeed an expel lent 
. way to reach parents anf other citizens, but that there \ , 

quantum leap 1n the effort required to move from reaching, or 
communicating with, community groups and getting them Involved 
^ .to the point of carrying out projects* However, w^ 90^^,V*r. v 
enougi| to believe this could be done If'-there were/^ full-time* ^ 
U^erson to work on ^H. * • 

In 'fact. It could easily be a separate project, if there 
'wer« a strong rirogram 1n the SEA to coordinate With. In any 

* state where th%re 1s, a "Community Schools" effort *o find ways 
for schools to relate to community, it would be a natural. North 

, . ; Carolina now has a person In th^'state agency working full time. 
^ on Community Schools.' One county In North Carollna'has already 
seen the possibilities for s^ch a cooperation, and has written 
' a WEEA proposal for a full-t'ime person to work on educational - 
needs of women In e^poperatlon with their local Community Schools 
^ coordinator,. " • . • • . Jl 

The 'Structure of community organizations is as big and 
complex as a state agency or the network of teacher educatioQ . 
institutions.. It reaches the decis jon-makers. not only In the 
lives'of children but ,1n*polttics. business, and community opinion. 
It would be .an id^l (f)^aps the only possible) way to . help -the 
^ comnunlty at large deveW an understanding of the damage done j 
*• • ' ' by rigid sex roles. And* our experience indicates that groups as, 
dlsparUe as NOI^ and the Extension Homemakers are-^er^ ready to 
^ respond.,. , ( . ' / v 

The Community Involvement component of the project was ^ 
* managed by Gary Ridaut . 
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1976 



•^OctobferrDeeemtrer 

. mi . ' 

januar y-MArcfi 
Apr 11 -December. \, 



1973 . 

January-Augist 



No forcial activity. 



I.nUHl contact of groups. ■ - . 

Ac t1v1 tie's with' groups contacted. 
(Newsletter articles, workshops) 

Service activities at re.quest of 
community organ Iz-at Ions. 



r 



2. OBJECTIVES 



We planned tb establish a* Statewide Advisory Council, 
Members would not &jmpl-y ^eet] to advise tis, but •wOuld ^take 
responsibility for ' IflvpTyj'n^ members of .their organization at 
the local level. Local comnilttees would a^lso be formed, m.. 
wherever an Interested p'Grsbn wanted* to>^ Involve groups Irt 
their own c6mmun1ty. - - v' ' 

V Neither of these goals V^s met. Gary fildoutV who had 
mana§er1al responsibility for the community groups effort, 
felt that each time.he .accomplUhe^ something, another priority 
such 'as Planning Woi^kshop? would pull. him away. But. Interest 
was so strong and there were %6 many requests « for our services 
that tlme-.seem^d the only Important barrier. 



3. OVERALL' STRATEGY 



S 



We began by approaching 13 statewide or. regional groups. 
They .wer^: tl'ife N.C. Federation of Worsen.' s Clubs, the N.C.. , . 
Federation of Negro Wonep's Clubs, the' GlV-1 Sfouts,- tlie Boy 
Scouts, the PTA, the League of Women Votefi, Women's £qu1ty 
Action Lee^gue (WEAL),' the N».C. Assbciatlon for the Education 
tf Young Xhlldren, the NX. 'Assodastion.on Chlldreh Under Six,' 
the American- Legion Auxiliary, CIvitAn International, the N.C. 
Jaycees, and>Rotary Interna'tional. .. .. ^ 

\ • • ■ . \ y - - . ■ .V, y , 

'Response ^as favorable from-al 1 o,f the;m» with the exceptio 
of the Aftferlcanw Legion A\Jx1 liaryJ\who said flatly that they 
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. w*e not Interested, after receiving our letter. Contact was 
made by a letter, followed by a phone call, usually followed" 

4 visit. These visits indicated three, communication access 
poi nts : . . . • . 

.-speakirvg to a decision-making group » 
-speaking to a conferfence V 
-writing an article for a newsletter or magarine 

♦ 

« One or the other of these wa^ readily offered tn most 

cases. . 

4. POSSIBLE ACTIVITIES ) , , ^ ^. 

Based on Input from teachers as to the -type of support 

they could use, and these. early meetings, with organization 
^ officers, we prepared a list of possible projects. (See 
y\ppendix L ). * . 

We used this list as a hand-out when speaking at meetin4§. , 
or conventions. H always elicited interested comrnihts, and , 
, the items that depended on our services. Such as inVitlng^one^ 
of us to speaV 6r using the f tlmstrip^, got results. The items 
that required action on their part t6 our knowledge prod^jced 
' no action. ^ 

%Je believe' that these suggestions were tbo complicated to 
succeed without an informed and committed local person to carry , 
* * them out. ' , 

Conversation and observation -of how community groups actually 
functjon leads us to three strategies that we believe could work, 
depending^on the nature of the organization. 

a. ~-Develo'p state and local expertise . , j 

A freFT?a{n^ng,program, similar, to that we developed as 

' ^ an in-service program for teachers, wbuld be attractive to issue 
. and program-oriented groups such as the League of Women Voters 
or the YWCA. Such a program would focus on the issues most^ 
likely to appeal to ir^embers, as well as prov de trainina for ^ 
possible projects such as evaluating materials or estab ishing , 
a speaker's bureau of pioneering workers to visit schools. - 

b. 'set lip a hiflhly urn^-r^j-^-r^ ^ith <:1mp]e' local reouireijients . 

hr ex ' lmp 1i7tKi-la7ce^ Cancer Society program 

. on mouth cancer required the Jaycees to43rov1de only three tMngS: 
' ta^'es at shopping centers, volOnteeers. .to help dentists, ^na 
• volunteer dentists. No expertise on the subject f cancer was 
required at all. This kind of activity is,hig1i-v1sibility, and 
low-invoTvemenf. Such a project might be done in conjunction 
with a statewide "Working Mothers^ 'Day" (September 3, 1978, in 
^North Carolina) or some other, event. 
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c. Co- sponsor a special conference . . . 

Rany organhatierns conduct major efforts on behalf of a 
* //particular theme» such as the Christian IMfe Council's two-day 
conference on problem? of single peoryle. Possible topics which 
■ could do mgch to e^tpand sex role expectations: 

-life-time planning for .women and mtn 
v-fiew forms of fatherhood ' 
-The relatlpnship between family and work, 
-Teenage parents:'* why? 

-Family violence:' why? \ * ' / 

4 . ■ • 

■ ""^ "d".'u"/, l,lo"u"p'F.4^|o !dna for things to do;, .nd bec.Mse 

♦ they wouldn't let us alone I. (Not that we wanted them to!) All 
of thii^staff spent d'gooi(^.deal of time public speaking. Some 
of these Invitations were In direct rds^onsiB to ourMnltlatlons. 
\ ' . but many were a product 6f the grapevine. 

InVliatlons fell Into rfour categories: 



i 



-Craven- County Community Forum 
•league of Women Voters - y 
-Christian /Life Council . ^ 
-National/Organization for Women (NOW) 
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-Local, club meetings or workshops - 20-40 people v 
, -Statewide or regional conferences - 200-1000 people . 
\ -Leadership conferences of local officers 20-50 p0ple 

-Special subject conferenQ|S - 20-100 people / • ^ 

A rough estimate is that in two years we spoke to about , . 
4,000 people, at their invitation. This is not counting radio, • 
TV or newspaper interviews. 

{ , • 

a. What kind of groups? ' . . • 

The following is, not a complete list.- but it ^iv^es, an idea: 

-Governor's Leadership Conference, co-sponsored by the I 
Federation of Women's Clubs 

-Council of Concerned African American Christians 
^ -business and Professional Women's Club.(BPW) ^ 

-N.C. Placement Asso'ciatioti (placement officers in • 
universities and personnel officers) \ 
• -Operation Breakthrough 
-Southeast Regional Women in tommunidations ^convention 
✓ -Women's Equity Action League (WEAL) , . " 
-ERA rallies ^ . ^ 
-Extension Home Economists " , » 
. -Extension Homemakers ' , ' , . x 
-Durham Ladies Tuesday Morning Stud>^6roup (all Black) 
-^ITg^gl^gpr^jpgnTl^to^^ (rcy) for Nati o nal Sprrptary's Day _^ 
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-Hural Electrification Association 
-Sertoma . * ' ^ > 

-Asheboro Council on the Status of Women, Community Forum 
-N.C. Council on the Status of Women - Professlojtal ,Staff 
-IBM Secretaries 
^ -Orange County Oommunlty Forum 
-Jaycettes 

-N.C. Administrative Women In Education 
-Human Resources Volunteer Administrators^ 
-Downtowner's Club (Durham ^slness Women) 
-Girl Scout Council (Tarheel Triad) 
-NOW, YWCA. Women's Center Symposium jn Battered Women 
-American Association of University Women (Aa)UW) 
-Wilmington Junior Women's Club ' , 

-PTA ' . . * 

/ . -YWCA 

-Jaycees External Project^ Coordinators 

b. What did we Jbalk about ? " , ' , 

• In all presentations we began with a brief description of 

our job, which ,gave us a chance to .distinguish between sex 
discrimination and sex bias, emphasizing thit,jby definition, 
everyone Is biased, and that bias hurts men ai'muclyas women. 
We would-then move Into whoever topic we'd been gTven, bglng 
as anecdotal as possible, making connections between early 
childhood learnings and familiar,' homey adult problems. Famt*y, 
was a big topic, with "How Sex Bias Can Ruin Your Marriage, 
and "Family and Work — Towards a l^lew Unity" both popular. 
Willingness to discuss family violence Is just emerglna. Our 
"Roads Away from Power" session, which deals with problems men 
and women have when they try to work together. Interested groups 
like the IBM Secretaries and the Women In Communications. 
Minority audiences responded to all these topics and to dls- 
*cus$1ons of how sex stereotypes especially affect minorities. 
"How Sex Bias Hurts Men," while always a part of any presentation 
was also sought often as a special subject. 

... ( ) ' , 

€ IS if WORTH THE .EFFORT? A CASE rfl STORY; THE EXTENSION HOMEMAKERS 

It Is difficult to measure in concrete terms any direct 

results of these presentations, and in one seY^se the question Is, 
academ/c, for as members of a state agency, turning down requests 
from the public is not an optl^. However, we believe that this 
kind of communication i*s the only way to help the climate of 
community opinion shift. Perhaps the relationship- with one 
organization can provide a useful case history. 



' Extension Home Economists are the female <founterparts of 
, County Agents. Part qf the stat e Ay i Icultu r c Extonci o n 



where the County Agents help farmers. Extension Home Econ*i1sts 
help farmers' wives-, Individually or through clubs of Extension ^ 
Homemakers. Both work with 4-H Clubs\ and the Home Economists 
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• Services are ho longer exclusively ^ural . * The Extensld^ Hom^- 
mekers-ere the backbone of many rural comnunltles. Stereotypical ly 
' tpeaklng. Ifhey should be very conservative, but th1s'"stereotype 

• Is no more reliable than any other! 

■ - ' ' * • ' 

We^Were first asked to speak at a confierence mini -session 
for the Home Economists. This led to two Invitations: orte ti) 

• give 2 two-hour presentations at the Southwestern regional 
confferehce for the Homemakers. Response was such that, about 15 
of the women In the. first section stayed for the seconll. (Dis- 
covering this, we switched from "How Sex «1as Can Ruin' Your , . . 

' Marriage" to "Faitilly and. Work" so they wouldn't have to* listen 
V to the same itorles twice.) There were al^out 200 v<t>men In each 

• - session* The other 1ov1tat1on was to be a luTicheon speaker at ^ 

the Norfteastern Regional Homemakers annual meeting", about 5t)0 

\<omen. "How Sex Bias Can Ruin- Your Marriage" was punctuated 

v<1th nods and grins of recognition all over^e banquet hall.- « 

From this came an Invitation to the Raleigh "Ifrentwood Extension 

Homemakers." The woman who called was momentarl ly stopped wh(in ^ 

she realized that- the speaker she wanted'would no longer bb on 

the state staff at the time of her meetlngi and that an honorarium- 1 * 

wou^d be-in order. "We're not a futid-valsing organization.; We 

donn even pay dues. I'll call you back." she said. Qall she 

•dld^ "My committee thinks this is Important, and we especially 

want our husbands to hear it. We' 11^11 tickets." "Can you 

sell that many?" was our query>->*(Jh yes . We're strictly 

limiting admission to 100. We think the ticket? will sell 

faster that way." 

We believe that her determination Is not a statement about 
-the uncanny brilliance Of "the speaker, but that? the Ideas real>y 
ring a bell with her and her fellow club members. Presented- 
anecdotally, cheerfully, and balanced in the illustrations of ^ 
how bias has hurt both women and men, the principles of expanding 
sex roles make Sense ,' and wives want their husbands in on it. 

Is It worth it? .All of these people have children and 
grandchildren In the public schools. * . . , . 
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CONCLUSION 

Working with the system . . ■ ' , 

We found it is possible to use the/System, indeed it 'is' 
necessary. When we understood^ the dyn^ici of the different 
parts of it, and so worked with the currents of people's / 
jobs, goals that had seawed impossible "becamia easy. V 

Not* only could wr use the system, but the'system itself 
has changed. Hundreds of people "in all parts of education 
have been. deeply involved. Thousands have at^ least gotten 
their feet wet^, and seem to be* eying deeper water. Things 
happen without us. The new competency tests were screened 
for sex bias without our Involvement. Our people are not" * 
on-ly affecting the system, they arfe beginning to control it. 
It's no loss to the prog»;^m when a local trainer stop^ lead- 
ing the .seminars because she or he (we've h*d both) has been 
made a principal . . * . . ' , 



And using the system is very cost effective. All kinds 
of programs that Imight merit separate funding took place at 
little extra cost to anyone. • * 

♦ ^ ' • . , . 

We learned that, the progr'am is not dependent on parti- 
cular personalities - our trainees trained trainers success- 
fully.! An impartial "case* study" observer*, found that the 
.♦ progralTi replicated without major changes. 

It ii dependent on a particular philosophical approach. 
Indeed, this has been .the most exciting discovery of all. 
Sex equity in Vocational Education has a .deceptively easy 
go^l: equal access, results measured 1Y) enrollment. Work- 
ing with people who could and did say ^'I have equal numbers 
of kids in my class. This has nothing to do with me" 
^pushed, us beyond. The frustration of "f^o one cares" 
"'evaporated when we learned to relate s6x equity to things 
people did care about. ^ . . 

f The program turned out to bo more worthwhile ana more f 
. ' ■ * 



*Richard A. Bond,, -American Institutes for Research, Palo Alto. 
California 
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interesting than eviitwe foresaw. It was fascinating to 
discover how powerf^ly sex roles function as a. method of 
socUl control, how they bend pepple out of shape to meet 
society's dictates, A«dh6w they backflr^. . ^ 

2. A ntw kind of laugfter 

Tjie New honeers-Vocational h#dbook ended with the 
, statement, "We would like to think that the joyous laughter- 
of accomplishment is the signature of the New Pipneers." 
The sense of accomplishment Is still there, but we have 
begun to recogni'ze a new kind of laughter, one that bespeaks 
an even deeper joy: it is the laughter of relief. 

f Relief to discover that mascul ipity. and fem,1h1nity are 
. not conditional, that we need no longer be uns^xed for not • 
cor\forming. That society's goals will have to stand on 
thetr own merits and no longer be propped up with GiVls Just 
Don't... and Boys Just Don't... .That in fact we may Main- 
tain our cherished values best by. changing our jtructuresV 

Relief to dlicoiter that the battle of the sexes Isn't 
n^essary. ^ r- 

Relief that tarings laughter - eveYi a irace o/^tears -/ 
to think that we may no longer have to give up ^reat chuVrtts , 
of our real selves in order to claim proudly our identities 
as women and men,/ ^ ^ 

T-hls isn't a Psion. .We^ have seen this kind of laughter 
alT over North Carolina. 
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'ill. RECOMMENDATIONS 



A. General philosophical approach 

B. Recbmmendations for setting up the program ' ' 

* C. Strategld^ and actlvlMes for Me program' staff 

^ D, Str^tegfc approaches for the four^iComponentso * , ^ 
. . " "* I ' " . \ . ' •■. * 

E. ° 'Strategies and acUvltie^ fOn s^aVjt. division directofs , 

F. Strategies and activities for'loca^ education agencies 

■') \ -J\ 

G. Strate'gles and activities for teacl^ef educatlo^n " Institutions 
K, Strategies and activities for community organltatlons 

■ • ^ ■ . . 
Section A Is for everyone. 

/Sections B, C and D are for setting up the state program. 

Sections E. F, G and H are for each of the, four 'components , 
They would Ideally be Implemented under state leadership. How- 
ever, If there Is no jstate program, any of them may be Implemented 
separately. « 

Because the model encourages Interaction between th*e components 

* they overlap somewhat. Therefore, leaders In any one component may 
want to look through the other recommendation sections and planning 
guides for more suggestions, and see sections B, C and D for Ideas 
on getting started. ^ 
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III. RECOMMENDAT'IONS 



JK. GENERAL PHILOSOPHICAL APPROACH . 

Start With Problems People Already Know They Have. . ' (, 

'Expandin^'sex role perception is r«)t a new problem to 
burden, educators wW) have too many prdblems already,- it 1s a 
new approach' to old t)robleiTis which are alreflid^' high priority/ 

fegin by identifying problems which people may not 

have identified with sex roles,. asking whether they, or others, 

in their school, might welcome a new approach to any of the 

following: - ' ' 

- Reading prqblefiis for boys*. * , 

- Math avoidance foi» girls. t " , 

- Discipline problems, vandalism, expulsion for 
boys "proving manhood 

Sexual promiscuity in girls. 

- Sexuiil promiscuity in boys. ' • 

- Early, some.times deliberate, pregnancy in 

girls seeking an identify, ' . ..^ 

- A confusion in sexual'identity for girls or boys' 
who do not fit the stereotypes. 

- Sexual exploitation of those who do fit. 

- Male athletes exploited financially or socially, 
at expense of academic studies. 

- Girls physically incompetent. ^ 

- Loss of talent where' students of either sex* avoid 
or are channeled away from inherent abilities. 

- Work poorly done 'where either are pressured .int.o 
work they are unsuited for. , 

- Depression in women and. men who hate their work. 
-Heart attacks and ulcers in men. 

- Divorces caused by c'onflict between needs of 
■ real world and stereotyped marriage roles. 

- F^atn^ily violence growing out of di struct and 
hostility between women and meq, or the pressure 
of impossible- stereotypes. 



Look for Opportunity, Not Guilt . 

, As you work with each tea.cher, try to find their concerns 
and then discover whether there are any opportunities in their 
professidhal specialty for helping students overcome the neqatfve 
effects of sterfeQtypinqr Programs with little or no bias may ; 
have excellent oppoi^tuni ties to helpt students expand their self 
images. ^ 
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^ * Seeking such opportunities is .a positive aPP'-oach with 
wider app.lication than simpTy trying to eliminate 
^tiiSUt^ need a chance to deal opnely^wlth stereotypes, ,tn 
^def to Selble tr^ope- With the coi/licting messages "«jsages 
?fley are >t ting. 5im^ly creating an unbiased environment would 
not be enough, even if it wefre possible. ♦ 

tffctirinnich betwe en/-^ex discri mination^ and sex bias. j 

WcH^^ define as that whkh Is again st^the Uw. 

Anything illegal must be obvious, because you ^JY® 
trove it. happened. t)iscussion of the law should be ^^ijl^ed to a 
Tew preliminary minutes, sufficient to make clear people's legal 
respdnsiblinies and rights. - ' J 

- In^ doing this, you'll want to Identify the major prov1st6ns 
Title IX and of Title U of the 1976. Voactional Amendments. 



3. 



you 

of 

which mandates awareness 
discrimination. 



programs in addition to prohibiting 



RiA« i<; thP unconscious nndpr Tvi nq network of assumptions that 
says ^a d wom era^e^a^^^ be\ct^f-f erenl not on 7p ys ic a]ly, 

but also in their personalities-, ab ities and occupations We 
are all biased, even those of us paid not to be. Only a few or 
us intentionally discriminate, . . ^ 

Understanding bias leads to und.erstand1nq hpw w6 |i"Consciously 
shape our students and ourselves. We can analyze how we bend 
other people out of shape to meet our preconceptions rand a sO 
•learn Hp. Plop positive tfiaits . -such as independence jn boys; 

d nunurrnce in g°rls. so that ^th^y can be extendea to everyone. 

Understanding Bias 



an 



\ 



Attacking Discrimination 

attacks only the sumptoms 

addresses only thos who 
actively discriminate 

■creates defef^Siveness and 
hostility • 



addresses ca^uses 
addresses everyone 



f 

./ can 



encourages the 
mentality" and 
action 



"compliance 
minimal 



reduces defensiveness 
even intrigue, excite* 
fascinate 

encourages positve 
investigation which is 
consistant with teachers' 
own goals as* educators 
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• Att;>rHnn Hi «;r.H mi Pdt i on (Con ' t ) Understandipg Bias (Con '.t). 
redresses wrongs ' opens opportunities ^ 

' appeals to wohien's.sens€ ^PP®^-^S^° nr2°2tLnV ' 

of outrage, to men's sense • sense of self -development 

of- altruism or guilt i 

' benefits mo,stly women benefits women and men ^ 

, " equally 

If teachers understand 'bias, they are likely to get excited 
and involved and discrimination will take care of itself. If 
They^re given a "pure Title IX approach'-tMy may fight your I 
eve?y effort.. Therefore, leap-frogging over discrimination to 
deal directly witi^-bias may in the long run be the most -Effect- 
ive way to eoDUiiiP witji the law. 

^^^^^^^ivra or' even understands, your goal 

Discussion ef sex bi!s-where it comes from, how to recognize it. 
how pervasivfe it i^. what it does to people-should.preceed any 
.e??o?rto develop o; recommend specific practical strategies, 
or ?o persuade anyone to begin to take any sort or action- 
Rememb^ that every member of your audience is a person first 
anS a professional second, and that the issues you are dis- • 
LsinOit close to home in one way or another on a per^^^^^^ 

level. ^ Pushing specific activities in an effort to 'keep it 
simple" before misgivings are allayed may be perceived as x 
"coming on too strong." In any gtven^session. provide informa- 
tion first, then allow time for. reaction, questions and anec- 
dotes. Starting with discussion may reinforce'. previously held 
stereotypes. - ^ . ^ 

- ^^^4m:'at" 3e;r polsib lf orcasion- th>t although discH.1 
n^"!ork; Lstly- against won,en. bias H">-ts .»eh an women ' 
eauallv (Men have paid the same psychologicaVprice as women 
tS j'U bought mo?e for the price they l«id. ^Whenever 
. possible, illustrate points with anecdotes about both sexes, 
or alternate. Everyone will be amazed and delighted. , 
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WHv: poUtlc^l Reasons . 



Most administrators awe men . ;^>v 

fi? order for them to s tay Interested, th«| must see how the ; 
program can actually benefit them", or younger versions of ^hem 
selves. Few will run for lortg ort the fuel of guilt or-«ven altruism. ' 

Many women re.iect the "Women's Movement" because it go e^ against 

the'* r value system . T~7T. ^ i« 

Many American women were reared that you don't 'do for yourself, 

you do for others: children, husband, poor people--whoever . Women 
with this value system- are likely to go into -^paching, because they, 
can be prafessionals while still "doing for others." ^hen sOch 
women hear about the "Wwnen'a-ftlc^vement" they cannot accept t, be- 
cause it is against ih^/r whole^upbringing to ask for anything for 
themselves. When they hear how "'sex bias hurts men and boys, then they 
can open their mtnds to how it hurts women and girls. This is just one 
of the' paradoxes of sexvb.i'asl 

Why; substantive reasoffs : . ^ ^ ^ *u j 

■ Simple fairness: feoys are 47% of our students, and they do 
deserve 47% of our attention. « 

• Women's lives can't change unless men's lives change too— not if 
,we plan to go on living together. „• ' . ^ 

How** * ' w ^ 

As with 'the overall approach, focus ori problems men are conscious 

of.. Few will respond .if you tell them stereotypes forbid them to cry 
(they are proud of that) or to become hairdressers (the ones who 
wanted to, did^ . , 
Some problems men know they h|ve . , 

- A much more rigid stereotype in ear\y childhood for boys . 
than for girls, who ere allowed to be tomboys. 

- Heart attacks', ulcers, high blood pressure, early death 
(8 years younger than 'women). 

^ ' - Being cut off from children both by pressures of work and . ^ 
by social expectations. . , • ■ 

- Being labeled "unm'anVy" for showing normal human emotions, 
. Being a "status object" valued more for paycheck than for 

themselves as people. • w 

- Being pressured to take high paying or high st^itus jobs, 
regardless of interest. , 

- Being labeled "not much of a man" if can't jjet high paying 
. or high status job. . . 

^ Having to take all initiative socially and sexually, there, 
for always vulnerable to rejection. 
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* 6. Talk Openly About How Se xism Affects Minorities^ 

n V ' Many minority wbmen and mep ar^ reluctant "^'-J^dress sex 

\ * bias .because they perceive Jt as being Tn competition with 

V ?ace bias for public attentf^)n, federal resources, etc. They 

• Tay even flel-^hat they are be>g t^''\^^ZlTJoZ\e ' • 

' attention away from the problems of racism Nothing co Id be 

further from the case. Whether or not Indlvldjal minority 
^ . peoprchoose to actively involve thems^^^^^^ 

roles' there are some specific reasons why they can gain rrom^ 

';. ■ un e landing sex stereotypes. F^^J^^:;' "^IrhMo^^^^^^ i^ ' 
• f likely have some special concertis which must be addressed i^ . 

. .« . . the program is to succeed. H 

• In North Carolina the dominantVngrl ty Q'^oups ire Blacks 
and American Indians and it is the expei^ences of these two f 



groups that are reflected In these comments, 

As individuals, minority women and men >#e affected Vn 
ver/L cK thI same way as anyone else. Although per-y^roup 

has an Important cultural identity most e hn 1c groups n^^^^ 4 
America have falrl^r simiUr ideas of whatlt means to be, male ^ 
and female JWithIn races, roles may var©iCCording to 
ISc 'education^, so lal. or -diviJSl consi^^ 

Thus., though a Blacll female professor and a _ . , 

■^hare a recial identity, their family pressures might have more 
fn comln wi?L white'female . 

sex and race stereotypes may blur these Important ind vi 
dil situations. In fact, .on^ of the ^apprest resu t of 

roles may be the experience of people 



oroarm to expand «;ex rolesliia Ybe the experienT:e or Jg^ 
^^j|M^H|^^ rare .nd 5 scover^ng ^ow 
^i;rri-;fTT^^V-fpplinQ f and exp eriences really are. 



As groups . Sex stereotypes have '^een used to label an ^ 
onti rfl nro<jD 'as i»»ferior because some members of it do not tit 

'the "ajH^ "id^?! " Thus. -^i^P^^^";! \^,^r,re'°^yP^ 
mpan disc^^llinq a race ste reotype at the same time. ^ 

Soecial FmDhases for Minorities : * . „ 

■■ P^ ? i.y^P r. Uar tfr» proq? ^m win not hurt minority nne^ 



Many^iiS-t7'^men feel .^"Minori ty m have been djscri.^ 
against. I Jant no part of ^nv^hi^g^hat w>ll hurt my ma^ 
Special emphasis should be placed oo ho^ sex b as^hurts ^3^3^.. 
and has, specifically been used to label minority men as^emascu J atea 
or "inadequate." 
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V ' It.iBust be clear the prifar am will not destry minority 
unity . A prominent Lunibee wdman In Nofth Carolina said. \i Amy 
ftoti&ithuslastic about ERA Because Indians ca|not afford .any- / ' 
thinf that could cause conflict between Indian men and .Indian*^ 
women." * " . ' k * , 

She Is rlaht to worry, because "the battle* of the se/€s!^' 
Is traditionally comifnon "between women and men In all -American 
CMltures. However, a major feature.of a successful prpjjpam to 
expand sex roles\1s to expose hOw males and females, acr taught 
to distrust eicW other from an early age'. This distrust is 
damaging to all groups, but especially so for minorities. 
'Eliminiting the "naturaV distrust betweens$he •'bppositfe*' sexes, 
can free the energies of all nien and women to work more closely 
together on other „priori ties. 

The program will not hurt minority advancement .."' ' 
V In fact, acceptifi^ the sex biased assumption that certain 
goad jobs should go first to men sinjply cuts in h^ilf the pool 
of minority«»people that could .advance into positions of ,4 
influence, . . 

Expanding sex role options for all people really does mean 
^11 people, white males and minority males, minority females 
a^T^ white. females, young people andMld people, poor people ' 
' and rich people and ^ !^ 

•7. Never Laiwh at Anyone . ^ 

Fears of integrated rest rooms^'lost femininity, or^boys 
growing up homoSixual tf they play with dolls, are real" fears 
and should be answered serioosiyv Religious questions^ especial ly 
must b§ treated" with respect. . . . * 



Laugh As Much As Possible With Others, At Yourself^ \ 

Expanding rol§ options can be^ lot of fun if yoi^Kan grin 
spontaneously with the 108th person who. te.lTs you theV ^ren 
biased against sex! '»YoQr program will surely have some' 
ludicrous moments, but as long as the basic commitment to change 
Is there^ laugh and enjoy them. 
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'b. RFrhM MFNOATIONS FOR SETTING UP THE PROGRAM 



A' 

Hi 



'-these recommendatlqns aYV erddressed t6th« Chief State School 
Officer or to whatever persort' has -been given the riespoasibility 
/for establishing the sex equity off ice/ and to the prograrp director. 

rlace.. in the' agency- . \ < • » , , *. 4r4k"»n*-w 

■ T he program' sho uld-be so placed as to give ^aximum visibility, 

leverage and permanence . 



s a ' "Special Accut;int tn the Su per iritendent " has high visibility, 
and high leverage/ but may be perceived as temporary. 

b.' Rpin9 n^ rt of the division o f civil rights, human, relations, 
etc., may have good permanence but low visibility. 



c, . 



"Project" status sounds temporary. 



d A separate division gives permanence, visibiOify. and some 
l everage, bui) may n ot fi)t into. the organizational philosophy 
of agency. . ' ' 



^* /"'''^Pormll^and^inton iial support from the agency's top officials 
is crucial. Everyone in the system knows what the boss is 
Interested in. • ' 

a. .Arrange for individual meetings between top people and program 
director. „ • / 

(i) ni-^nni- th- ='n'^rY''T ^^P priorities anchiow sex. equity ^ 
will fit into and-support these priorities. 

• (i i ) Let them get to know something of eagh pthgr'S personal 
priorities, management styles, and communication styles. 



b. ConVict basic awareness ses sion for top staff, including 
Superintendent, Assistants or Deputies; uivision Directors 
and an^ other indi^duals identified. as influential. 

(i) Establish goals and philosophy of program. . 
( t i )\ Cover basic substance of the nature and effects Of 
• bias . 

. •(111)- Focus nn uiA y^ Officials can s how support (perhaps by 
letting group brainstorm). 
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RECOMMENDATIONS - SETTING UP THe/pROGRAM 
* . ; 'I 

3. Signs -ef fftvor . ^ ^ 

' Every executlvfe will haveHhftlr'own way' of sh^v^jng upproval. fin ^ 

' one company, the s1ie of the plantMn a Subordinate' $ office Has an 
Important cluel) The following list includes some of the kinds of 
sup^oflJ the program will need to Be most effective. Use It as* a " " 
" prl^yate checklist,' ta]^k It over. with key people, or use H as a work-. ^ 
shop guide. % • * - . . 

• * 

^ Top mana^ctnent carr ; 

(1) ^ Qlva Access - be readily available f<5r official' actloni questions, 

discussion. . ^ • ^ 

(11) B|£tu;P"1^^^g director's r^auesJiiL w1 th formal and Informal 'clout . 



(Ill) Make It clear that^e program has prior iiy . and agency resouruHs, 
especially 1nclud,ing professional time, are to be devoted to It. 

(1v) Include the program director In policv meetings. 

(v) Get' proc^f am staff oh the agenda of major state and professional , 
meetings. . ' - - . / ), 

(v1) Ask^them to represent the aoencv : 

- as sex equity specialists-', 

- as educators*, not confined to a single Issue. 

(vii) Cnme to the ir meetinqs^and conferences: 

- as a speaker I 

- as a participant 

n ' , . 

(vlil) Talk knowledqeablv about the orogram : ' 

- its substantive goals beyond legal compliance^ 

- Its relationship to other educational ^priorities.- ' 

- its organizational progress 

(ix).' Be a role mod jsl in egalltaHan professional courtesy * 
and comp I iments . 

^ {^) Be sensitive to the .derogatory nature of "ethnic" jokes 

about mother 's-in-law, etc., or based an the battle of • 
the sexes. * » . 

(xi) Hire and promote women to top jobs and urge others tO; 

(xii) Seek other sources of funding for aspects of the program 
^use staff development ^unds for sex equity workshop, 
professional library funds for a film on sex roles and 
learning, etc^) 
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RtCOMMENDATlONS - SETTING 'UP THE PROGRAM'. 

(xiil) ' MOST IMPORTANT ; % 

Support the program when i|he staff isn't.th^e : 

♦ . - mention the program independently |nd s^ippoVtively. 

- ask others, inside the agency and out, about- the- . 
s pf ogress Of their sex equity ief forts . 

- refuse to "go along" with informal sexist behavior. 
. bring the issue of sex equity into discussions of 

other related priori'ties such as reading or math 
avoidance, discipline, etc/ 

3. Major functions of the program staff . 
The staff should function as: 



a. General is ts 



(i) Not limited to any subject atrea ,, as sex bias affects- 
all areas, and none can address the problem alone. 

(ii) Not limited t" Ipq^l compliance. Paradoxically, the 
best way to achieve the requirements of the law is to 
go beyond them, focusing on educational and societal 
priorities. f . 

^ ■ - 

b. Catalysts . . ^- ^ . . 

* Although as state employees the program staff must 
provide services on request,. their primary aim.should be 
• > to make things happen within :the existing system. 

(i) Building competence in others , rather than providing 
continuing services* themselves . , • 

(ii) Strengthening existing networks between all components, 
-of the system, so that as their sex equity "programs 
"develop they increasingly interact .with and reinforce 

eacH*^her rather^than remaining dependent on the state 

staff. , . 

4. Size of staff . 

a. Minimum : one full time specialist, and one full time secretar/^.^ 

-* * . 

b. Ideal: the equivalent of one full- time specialist for «ach 

— — component of "the system" (SEA,VLEAs, teacher education 
fcommunity organizations, industry) with which y6u plan 
to have a full program. At least one. ha if secretary 
for each specialist, jDore if possible. 
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^ 



c. Don't $t1f>t on the support staff . . » . / , 

, " great de^l of; ^ne program 1 s"^ coord 1 na 1 1 ng work sftopfe' / 

• sending Information, managing « resource center - roles 
good secretaries can perform and free^the specialists for * 
other things. « ♦ 



5. Cpsts ;' 



a. Minimum ; $45,000 '(In '78 dollars and at North CarollTia wage 

scales)-. 

b. " Ideal : approximately $35,000 per speciaJist. 

c. M^.loi^ budge^i terns' ; , ' ^ ' 



^ (i) Salaries ^nd fringe benefits 

(11) Staff travel and- per diem . ' 

(lit) Travel and per diem for conference participants . 

This. is a major item, including an annual week -long 

* training institute, a teacher education conference,^ and 
a variety of wo»\kshops and conferences jointly sponsored 

^ with other divisions. *' 

(iv) Printing, telephone and postage . 

-Should all be generous - this is a communications job, 

• vand if you have in-house duplicating It's a bargain. 

(v) Standard office maintenance .^ 

' (v1) Miscellaneous expenses may include: 

honoraria for a few outside consultants, purchase 
of print materials for a resource center, or re- 
^ production of a filmstrip. ^ 

* d. Corment on cost effectiveness . ' 

~ The essence of this program is thalfmost of it is carried 

out by other people. Some expensive items that do not appear 
/ , in our budget: • 

\ (1-) State staff time for di»fcional projects, workshop's and 

' ' ■ ' Jf- conferences. 

, . (ii) Substitute teacher time for' parti cipan>ts. 

' , , Tirpe. travel Or per diem fo r those who attended semi- 

regional on *? day workshops. . • ( ' 

In fact, magy local programs were extensi ve enough ^that 
they might well have justified separate funding , yet all were 
carried at local expense. This is Important strategically as- 
well as financially: the. programs were truly owned by the 
. LEAs and universities and not dependent on state staff for 
, anything except 'continued fol low-up arrd support se^vi^s. 
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RtCOMMENOATIONJ- SETTING UP THE PROGR/^ / * - 

fi. ■ Hnw lonq does It take ? • ^ - 

.a. A yyr to get staff trained amf'programs started , 
b'. « Two more years to ^ get strory projects und erway 1n a.11 components. 

c. Twn mnrg vear^ ^ln<;P the arid" and get all components 
working well viHh each other. 

d. ' Aftsr^that ? ^^^^ functioning eftBcliVely.. providing sol id 

training and support services, encouraging ever more sophist i- . 
cated curriculum expansion, reaching out to the cautious ones 
who are just beginning. . " ^ 

P suaaested earlier, rail it permanent . Working with an ^ 

crttlrc L mJul iitinn iyi^"-" rnmplir.tPd and attitude c hange takes 

time But the program addresses a wide spectrum of prooiems 
and is highly cost effective. We think you'll get your money's 
worth. 

7 Splectina training, and dividinq'responsibil it tes of the staff. 
• - These^cttvities wilt likely be shared bet ween the program's 
supervisor and it's director. . A common pattera is for top management 
to selec? the director who takes over >the remairvlng hiring, train- 
ing. and assignment of duties. ^ ^ *■ 

a. ^- Selecting the sex eau i'ty specialists. 

(i) AHvPrtisP wide ly, with specif^l j^ttention to ^ny pQpuUi^ion^. 
vnii may want represented . Race and sex are legit mate 

/ BFOQ'5 as role models, to communicate to different target 
groups, and exactly because socia^zation has given us 
different Issumptiofis and attitudes which must all be^ 
represented if we are to bedome whole people again. When ^ 
there is ho further sexism, there will be no further* ^ 
need to take such things into account. 

(ii) Criteria, in order of importance : 

- Ability to relate wpI 1 on a hum an level. This job 
is more emotional than intellectual. 

« - Fxperiencp expanding sex roles in state agertcf&s. 

classroom. <^r community. ' 

- pf;^ r tir;^l Pxpprierice as a teacher, counselor or 

some other ro^e your target groups will identify with. 
, intellectuayn^nowledqe of sex role stereotyping. 
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* \ 

* (iii) take your time, arid get the right people . There are pignty 
5T scnobl people of» all descriptions ii ' ' 



ooking for Jobs. 

. (Ivi Keep track, of the people you don't hire . Many of them will 
- • make excellent conHbts.and those with academic arid pdlitl- 
• call ^knowledge of sex roles may be good resource people 
and conference speakers. They should, of course,' be paid 
fojT their Work. . ' ' 

b. Sii^f trainin(i .\ " ^ * . . ' 

(1) If you are alone . • • 

- f^g ^^ refl ti, rpad! 

.Start with the basic sociology - books like Carol 1^e 
Bvrd's Borji Female .* Read the angry early books, 
the popular how-to~make- 1 1- 1 n-a-man ' s-worl d |iaperbacks. 
^he few books on men. These are the works that will help 
vou answer questibns In workshops. 

- start adapting your ge ner a) knowledge to education . — ^ 
Begin reviewing materials f.oi^ bias, and reviewing mfedta 
productions for recommendation. Get on mailing lists, 

. ^send for products of WEEA projects' to see what might be 
replicated in your state. Begin learning the*require- 
ments of TitTe IX and Title I IV 

talk to people - concerned fellow professionals, women-' s 
studies specialists, political femlnijits, fellow 
sufferers at the beauty parlor and barber shop, 

(11) If you are a group . ' 

- begin with a group retreat for all staff, Including 
support staff'T Divide up topics to present to each 
other for discusSion,^ perhaps using the New Pioneers 
Seminar Leader's Handbook as a basic text. . . 

- as soon as possible, decide on your basic philosophy , 
(ours is outlined in" Recommendations Section A.^ 
' ' A clear set of principles will help assure that 
when you come out with statements that are factually * ^ 
wrong, logically unsound, and betray a lack- of under- ^ 

" ' ■ standing of ths- issues (and. if you are liklj^. It 
will happen all the time) you will sti 1 1 do IP harm. 
Your own ingrained sex bias will pop up. conUnually 
even when you've been studying it f or yearsr When 
it does, 'use it as an example that everyone is biased, 
and try to revise your behavior to conforjn to your 
' . principles! 
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- after the original retreat, keep reading , and schedule 
farther scyninars in the office to keep discussing tpe 
issues in an organized way. ^ , 

- as soon/ as possible, start making presentations. 
•Especially in your early stages, allow plenty of time 

for discussion, so you' can get a feeling for what 

issues concern people, and what ensures satisfaction. . 
"S^tape yourself . Driving home in the car. listen and 

listen: Were you shrill? Nervous? E?<c1 table? Angry? 
' Did you talk too fast? Did you make sense? Could 
' anything .have been phrased better? One consolatjon: 

everyone has hati the frustrating ejfperience of If 

only L'd said...", but not having had anotlier chance to 
* deliver the perfect rejoinder. In this business. 

you will have another- chancel 

Review the> positive . What went over really well? 

When did they nodV When did they laugh with recogni- 



tionr , 
Get cnm pnnP tn critique the t apes. -swap ways of 
of handling dUficult Issues, point out relevant re- 
search; help you straighten out issues you didn^t 
understand clearly.. If you are agroup. you should 
all listen to them. Don't worry that you will come ^ 
out carbon copies of each other. That can't happen. 
But you do want your approaches consistant. 
qet feedback. On eveirj ppssible occasion, g^ 
written evaluations, asking which ideas or phrases 
were interesting or turned people off. and ask for 
comments on your style of presentation. 1^ jour ^ 
questions are direct, people will, give you the in- 
formation you- need. i ^^v 
have an other retreat , at six 'm onths or yearly ntgryals, 
again sharing the duties Of presenting ana critiquing. 
Thinqs that you could not relate to or see the rele- 
vance of in the beginning will mean much more now. 
and wtll increase the insight and sensitivity of your 
presentations and responses to questions. . 
vou r own staff training will never end . There wil 
always be new stories, new insights, new things fall- 
ing into p.lace. One of the great things about^yf 
panding sex roles is that it is so much more mtefest- 
ing than it lod^s from the outsi-de. 
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^'"c. Dividing responsibilities amon^ the staff . «^ < . 
(1) Responsibilities of the sex equity s pecUllTts; 

- everyone should be a competent general 1st , capable of • 
?! giving any of your basic presentations to arty group. 

' - some spec ializatio n- is natural and useful, bwed on •* 
background and interest, but it sho.uld not be exclusive. 

- each' person should take managerial responsibility for 
one component of ther program, setting goals and.mliking 

" plans, but then usinq the appropriate .fexpertise of 
everyone In Implementing those plans. 

( i i ) Responslbil j j^ p<i of the suptfbrt staff . ^ ^ 

- give secretaries and other*" support staff independent . 
QOptin Mina r e'^ ponsibilities ^ rather than ha^ng them 

' „ function on a day-to-day basis. Any dut ies such as , 
- coord 1 nat i ng cbnferencesT^andlThg TWOudget. or . 

organizing your resource material which do not require 
a specific ability to be a soecialist in .sex bias can 
be delegated. Encourage ind^endence and decision 
r m^aking. Once the responsibi Vity ha^een given, don't 

spend your time on it. • 

- include support staff in. all staff ^ development . When 
you are gone, which will likely he often, they aye 

^) the program- and must be able to explain It. 

( ^ ^ ^ ) Tips on increasing secretaries' frred i bill ty .^^d theref d^'e 
ennahclng your team approach. " 

* * * 

- they should Alwa^ys s ay their own na me when ai^swerinq 

Corkiie Phthisic ~speakii 
l hWp you?" 

Either "I'll find out" or 



the phone: "Equal FducatK-to^. Corkiie "Phthisic ^speaking, 
if specialists. are out, "Cbulp' X hMp you?" 



- never say "I wouldn't knovA. " 
"I think X would want to t\A with you a^ut that 
h^r/him self." — ■ 

- put secretaries* names on division brochure , with thie 
rest of the stafTT ~ ' 

y - have them sign their own letters , use their own names 

if ♦hey are arranging somethijng^ 

— — en;eetH*^ttfe~-ttrem to spealTTip ^when attending meetings for 

- take time to talP things through with them - how to give 
the essence of the program quickly, answer tough questions* 
and so forth. 
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« (1v) Be prepared for the fact that If you treat your secretaries 
as Indefiendent, Intelligent, autonomous people* theywIU 
soon be qualified for jobs that pay better than yours dp* 
Send them on their way with a grin, and be prepared to start 
all over, with good grace. 



/ 



RECOMMENDATIONS * ' , . 

C. STRATEGIES AND ACTIVITIES FOR TtiE PROG RAM STAFF 
b Analyze the system , ( 

a. What are the Iniportant cflmpbnents of the ed ucation system 
in your state? r 

Consider : legislature, state board of education, st«te _ 

. educatloh agency (or agencies), teacher education 

Institutions*, local education agenclesypro- 
* fesslonal association, advisory coxipclTs, Interested 
community groups, special commissions, other? 

^ b. Who does what ? Who sets policy, both formally and in fact? 
Who sets graduation requirements? Teacher certification^ 
requirements (both pre-service and In-service)? Who develops 
curriculum? Selects texts? Identifies new materials? Who 
provides staff development for teachers? Sponsors conferences 
and workshops? Are there any other leverage points you need- 
to know about? . 

c. How do thes e components relate to each other ? Which ones 
can tel Tethers what to*do? is your agency regulatory. • 
service-oriented, or both? Who initiates? Who responds? 
Who provides -Services? Who uses services? 

d. What are the educj'ation priorities of each component? 

I e. Most important : for each component, wha are the key people 
* whose support you will need? Consider both formal and 

informal influence. Who are the "little. people" the 'big 
people" listen to? 

f i^ep on exarriininq the dynamics of the system . As you begin 
work with each new division, university, local school system 
.or community group, briefly repeat your analysis, because 
it may be different every time, -One division, may lefn 
heavily on universities, while another listens only to local " 
^ superintendents; one school system may provide all it^ own 
In-service while another counts on the state ^ency, and so 
forth, ' ^ , 
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2. A^sfl ss what has alreativ been done . 



a. 



What have the Title IX and TItW II (Vocational Sex Equity) 
Co6rd1nator$ already done? What are theV planning? How can 
you work with and support each other? 



b. u«c sfl^ ^g ^^i^v bflen recognized legislatively? Through any 
Board policies? Agency policies? Do you have agency language 
guidelines? What about teacher certification requjrements? 
Textbook arf"aptiohs guidelines? . . 

« 

c- Wh;»t. Individua l nr divisions are already interested or active ? 

• check your EducailSnln^ Center's collection, Has 

anyone been taking part in another WEEA project? Were your 
guidance people Involved in S^GO? What is happening in 
• physical education and athletics? Perhaps some people or divi- 
sions have taken action on their own? < 



3. Plan 



a. 



Based on the results of your openihg investigations, decide 
whA rP ynii ran have the most impact . Using these recommenda- 
tloh's and p1ann?n«|^guid.e's. . map out^the first year: 
(I) W rite out ob.iectives , with strategies and activit.^s to 
meet them, tit really is. worth the time.) For edch one 
consider the essential evaluation question "How will I 
know if I am meeting my objective?" 

(ii) Evaluate monthly , dnd don't be inhibited about changing 
your plan. — TTTs a document to help you control your ^ 
job. It doesf't control ,you. Revise freely.- but know 

^ . you're doin^tj^ ' • > 

RHiild vo ur Droaram around existing p riorities. Education 
priorities, may i^alV into Jthree ov.«.r Tapping categories: , 
political .^ professional . and personal . ^ 

(i) If your governor just got elected on « "back toibasics" 
or "more di^scipl ine -in the schools" plank, your agency 
will be dealing- with basic skills.or discipl ine this 
Vear This gives you a chance to show how stereotypes 
turn children off reading or how definitions of manhood 
push boys into proving "nobody tells me w»iat to do. 
(ii) Be sensitive to career educators who '"jy/ee\ that their 
long term professional priorhies are Being s ighted by ^ 
this year's poli-tics. If your program can bring attention 
to their concerns-, they maybe very enthusiastic. 
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(ill) Fw^ ^ynn^ h;ic p ersonal priorities relaDed to expinding^sex 
r ; roles. Over funch \r\ the sriack shop you may v<ell pick , 
up If a man Is apprehensive because hts wife Just went 
back to work, resentful because she refuses to. or burst- 
ing with pride over her skills either at home .or In the 
work pUce. Any one of. these can give you an opfener . 
whcT) you make a presentation to his division. 

* 

c. Plan for pe rmanence . , ' ' . ^. Sf*^. 

. ^^y^»l thP system tg t^hanoe the ststern a 

(I) Structure {ictivities so they build competence in 
participants rather than relying on your providing 

a continuing service. * . 

Example: you should not be ainaterials developer, but 

a workshop in which others develop materials 

may bean excellent activity. 

(II) Remember your overall goal is to jnter lock all componen^^^^ 
^ of vo ur program so thev reinfor ce^^ach other. Althougn 

in some cases you may create new relationships., mostly 
you will be using the ones that are already there. 

d Don't tarkle vour top targets first ; , , ^ 4 • 

Vou can practice on low-risk aud iences (voluntary mini- 
. sessions, at large meetings, for example) rather than on people 
' whCcan deny you aecess .( Super i.ntendents ' Councils). 



e. 



Be flexible . Be 'ready to adapt to new P^^Jori ties, new 
.opportuniti es or time restraints. Respect other people s 
realities, bu^ don't go away . , , 



f Use the calendar. For>each component you plan to work with, 
^' fnd out when th ey plah their year's activities, when hey 
are busy, when they are available. It is pointless to start 
something new with. a state division irv October, cal a , 
teachers' meeting in September, or try to find a college 
professor in July. . 

n Use vfiur proposal writing p rocess to oain commitments,. Talk 
^' over cooperative projects with t he r'elevant^dects on makers 



(Division Directors. Local Administrators, Edupation Deans.. 
Community Leaders) in order to write»the cost nto your pr<r- 
pS EVenyone respects a 'funding proposal:' gives ^yoU ' 
a legitimate deadline, promises money «to your colleague, and 
gives them a chance to help you get .your money, which they 
are likely glad to do. 
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h. Some comments on time . Jfou'll be calling yourself a failure 
when you aren't one if*76u plan your time unreal istically. 
(See "How long does it take?" In the previous section.) 

( i ) Don't budget more than three-quarters of your time . As 
a member of a state agency you are a public servint, and 
you will need the rest for meeting other people's 
agendas: going to meetings, answering unexpected. requests, 
entertaining visitors, and putting out firies of all 
. descriptions. If you*Won't heed this advi<:e two things 
may happen: , 

- you will always be behind schedule and frantic. 

- you will be working an eighty-hour week and 

» frantic. And you may be doi^ it while you j^are 
making .speeches about how eflghtyrhour weeks' haAtd 
•kept men away from their chHldren and ruined the 
. - family! \ 

(ii) Allow for Jag time . Everything in a bure-aucracy takes 
/ eight 'times as long as you think it's going to. Follow 

the advice of aiwise early mentor (male) of New 
Pioneers: "The only way. to Jive with this system is to 
have so many balls in the ai> at once that you hi|/e 
plenty to keep you busy while you're waiting for the first 
one^ to come down again." 

4. Ac cept appointment to as many planning committees, task force§, 

. advisory cound is, etc. as possible. In the beginnirig it will take 
up your time» but is worth it for the exposure it^ives the (Pro- 
gram and the education it giVes you. 'As time,goQS on, try to 
appoint others who are sensitive to sex, equity Issues to take your 
place. . It is a way to recognize and iijvolve moT-e-people^ and 
increase the program's impact.. , 

5. Consider having your own advisory council / 

a. Possible functions; 

provide political 'exposure, public relations, credi- 
bility. * • . . 

- provide a sounding board for your plans, representing- 
a variety of your target groups.. 

- provide an ear to the ground and local or organiza- 
tional contacts. 

- help design the program or parts of it. 

- conduct workshops (you will have to provide training). 

- assume leadership role in their owri organization or 
institution. ; . 



RECOMMENDATiONS - PROGRAM^STAFF * • 

■ ■ ■ ^ ' 7,: : ■ ■ 

''"'^1t%»kefti^ to Identify men*ers. set tAe1r acceptancM. 
hold Meetings, keep thah busy enough to feel they . pei^form 
Useful function. * 

'^Kpn't'wa ste their time. M»ke It cleer what you expect ' 
of them. If tbey are purely advisory, have J 
of Questions or Issues for each meeting, so that they feel 
. wu kn^ Shat you needed and got 1t. If they arj to be more 
MUvSroUtimrclearly what training and support services 
yoU*w111 provide. , • 

6 Ask for a fn <^m«V)iontact person- In every <Hv1s1on. LEA. university. 
• ZJlnl - gvLp Ju plan ?o wo r k Other rel.t onshlps will 

develop around specific activities. Right now-you need a way to 
communicate. .• . jI 

7. THf«rm«tion services . (C«tchjng\he attention of a^Vt^^^^^ 

who ihink they know what ypu have to say and that It has notning 
to do with them'.) 

a. Brochure . ' ' 

(iV A sihiple three' fold sheet. wit>your logo on the. front . 
1^ the basics of your approach and ^pals. some catchy facts, 

^ a list^of your se»rvices. some chl^rful picturls. and 

" your names and addresses. (Include secretaries' names) . 

(ii) Use it along with your business card, put stacks' out at. 
' ' * meetings, enclose it in letters. 

\b Handouts. In-house printing is chea£ and eas^. Run of f 
V ■ • OT-cl^, awareness exercises, newspaper feaHTres. jnd carry 
them ever^ time you speak. We have found it works well to • 
Jen tn^dience that the handouts are free.^but "please 
don't taVe them to be polite." It seems to Increase the • 
chances of their being read. • 

^ r A filmstrip.. A basic presentation which can. explain quickly 
HTOTtiically wLt your program is all ^^out It. should 
include an introduction to the symptoms of, sex bias and how 
it affects both sexes, with some suggestions of what to do . 
. 'Lut'it.' YOU may want, to purchase one ada^^^^^^^ 
P the narration and pictures to g ve local flavor, or Stan 

'from scratch. (Ours is available on loan to reproduce or 
adapt.) Use the filmstrip: ^ 
' - in your own presentations (you may soon decide against 

. this! as it is really a duplication of effort for you 
' to travel in order to run a projector.) 
- before your visit, as an 1ntrodu9tion. 
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d. 



' after your'Vlslt. as a follow-up. Either of these 
turns your single visit Into piirt of a series, and 
gives good percoltt Ion time. \* 

- when you .can't l>e there, ' , , , \ 

- it Is also very useful for your local leaders, 
as' It refieves them from having to make .an entire 
presentation themselves. 

An annotated bibliography o f recommended materials. Reviewing 
mateHals takes a lot oiVim, If possible,, get this done by 
a community group, college Interns, or bring Inia squad of 
teachers for the purpose. If your agency has a regular mecha- 
nism for sending out annotated bibliographies, plug yours 
into the system. In North Carolina such lists are automati- 
cally sent to «11 school media specialists and librarians, 
and. are used extensively in each year's local purchases, 

A list of existing materials by institution and geographic 
region. This may be even more useful than the list of 
recommended Items,-, Many people can't affort expensive media^ 
productions and find it difficult to buy even pHnt materials 
from a list. Letting them know what is already available^ 
locally may give them a low-cost, low-effort brfeakthrough: 
(1) Find out if the agency or public libr^ary. system has. a 

central catalog or a mechanism for h media survey, 
(ii) If not, send a mailed questionnaire to all public, state 
agency, school, university, community cQllegie... technical 
college, regional education*center and local women s 
center libraries (or as many as you can afford,) 

(111] Describe the type of items you are Interested in care- 
fSny. O therwise you',lT get reams of sex education, 

{i>^) Ask for the conditions ujjder which the col lection may 

be used. * 
(v) Publish the results, listing: * " 



- iTfedia - every item. 

- oHnt - classified as 

r ' ." ' f ' .J. .-.I 



"none" 



•small", "moderate". 



(vi) 



or "extensive" collection. 
- no response - for those who do not return the 

survey. ^ , 

» ^ ' ■ . 

Use this list as a basic handout, while it is short. 
As it grows, you may want to subdivide it geographically. 
GeograpMc sections and new additions can be featured 
in your newsletter" (see below) . ^ 
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'as vou develop your local contacts, urge them to get 
■ ' In touch with thelr jibrarles. (Cong ratulating them on 
tllel? collections, suggesting purchases, urging them 
to' return the survey if they have not. v 

"(vlll) Keep the list up to date by ^^^eplng a f lie of m 

vou discover as you go along, and repeating the SMr\^ey 
innua l v The very fact of 'receiving the survey may 
rnsptJe'iome^dU^^^^ 

or extending their collections In sex equi|y. 

. (.ix) Other .sources . Personnel recruiting J^Ji^lf L'^pr^"^' 
^ : mnikf\ce^ Vn Industr y, may have good Items on ex- 

panded work roleiTToSudtxta ii„i2« *n 

and Girl Scouts may also be good sources. ess an 
oraanlzatlon will conduct a survey for. you, Pe^^baps • 
^ \ th?oug*h a newsletter, ft Is unUlceTy you can make an 
* . exhaultive list of thesl Iterps. but you can add what 
comes to your attention, and urge local people to 
help with the search. 

f A n«;tsof resource people. Knowledgeable people of all 
^' de cr ptions - rrom^cad emic authorities to pioneering 
Si e collar'workers to your local trainees r o »>e used as 
role models* speakers, local spokespeople. ^tc. Get per 
mi«;«;1on before you put a. name on the list, whicn snouia 
Tnclude how Jo reach them and what they're good at You 

c^. '.p a m o 'c oHtBnriyp private ^^Itn^^Jnr vuS'' 

Being a "booking agent" Is a very valid roie Vor yuu. 

g.' An information packet . A combination of any of ^he above. 
^' quickly assembled and sent on request. 

h Hnw slick should vft ur printing be? This Is a matter of 
• personal ta'u annud^get. Vour p roducts should' look P ean 
Snd professional, but ovenly slick items have drawbacks: 

- they cost money. . 
_ they cost time in prepacation. 

- they discourage revision. 

- they may put people off (my tax money...)-. / . 

You are probably better off with something you can get done 
Jast! redo easily, carry comfortably. , and give aWay) freely. 

1. Use -the public media . " 

(i\ fipt to know vour n.ih Hr information offic e. Get them to 

' shV you'how^to w?ite a Press release.- , our agency may 

■foc\js on local weeklies - find out how to give a state 

wide story local appeal by atta(th1ng the name of a 



local contact. 
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' . 

You may Hte contacted directly by reporters. Find . 
out the agency protocol Tor handling the pVess. Which 
reporters have been supportive or cr.ltlcal of the agency? 
Develop your own list of journalists, drawl nfl on the 
ranks of feature editors, and education-specialists In 
dally and weekly papers, re'glonal magatlnes, radio, and 
( television, 

(11) Make your events news-worthy by having public (preferably 
elected) officials take pari. Future ^our owh Superin- 
tendent as often as' possible. Yw ve giving them ex- 
posure, they are lending credibility to your proaram, 
and the. Issues are being communicated to the public 
(parents) along w(1th morning coffee^ 

Your visit to a local school system, perhaps to 
conduct a, workshop, may be an excuse for press coverage. 
If so, put all the spotlight. on the local people . Get 
thely picture in the paper j let them be Interviewed . 

j. Write professional articles or arrange to have others write 
them. These not only fatten your resume, -they give you a 
chance tp communicate directly with professional colleagues, 
push you to articulate your ideas, and can be used as hand-^ 
outs or resource materials". , " 

Possible sources of' publication ; Professional journals, 

rpg-tnnai maga?lnes. Industry house organs, university alumni 

magazines, state employee's magazine, newsletter or state- 
wide community groups or professional organizations., 

k. Publ ish. a newsletter . 

- keep 21 running file of caift)6ons, news from your local 
program, success stories, mew Via terlals , new research 
results, pioneering workers," newspaper articles, news 
of lawsuits in the state, etc. 

r turn it over to a secretary to see that Whatevier has 
been collected gets put together and mailed. 

- It doesn't have to be slick or have regular features. 
It just has to get out of ten -enough to keep- people' 
feeling communicated with. 

- use photo-copiable malliitg labels - peel "em off and 
send It out. 

1 . •• Send col leagues. copies of articles: ,, notice of conference?, 
cartoons, etc., often, with a "Thought yhu might be Interested 
In the corner. Send^an, Item that has nothjng to do^wlt'h sex 
equity sometimes, if 'you have reason.to think it's "thefr 
thing." 



and photographer instead. 

- Use pictures to illustrate any published interview 
you give or article you write. ^ , , ^ v 

> Let local systems run them off fh their print shops to 
use on bulletin:boards. paste inside the coVer of text 

books, etc. ' ^ . " 

- Put thenr on your own bulletin board and in your news- 
letter. ' , 

Some of the pictures we didn't take and wish we had: boys and 
girls together learning how to put snow chains, on a school . 
bus. a school's first woman teacher to take outside bus duty 
(getting drenched)., a teenaqed boy sprawling under the^ 
assault of four five-year olds, a second grada| asking an 
eleventh grade track star for her autograph .. 
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■ V • . , ■ ."■ ' ■ 

Identify useful mailintf lists. Mr eat deal of good _ - 
materUl along wUh the dunk) comes unsolicited. Get your- _ 
self on these maning lists, «nd put your colleagues and 
contact people on them. (Get their permission first.) This 
* gives them a regular reminder of the Issue at no cost or 
effort to you, from sources which they may respect quite 
independently of your program", • , 

n. Keeo a bulletin vboard outside your office . Change at least 

that the changes ; <ion't show, You^ want people to rea l ze . 
that your display is always worth a second look. This won z 
be a lot of work if you keep ajrimofing filfe of goodies, 
and always read the paper with* scissors in your hand. 

0. Have a borrower's table in the hall (if fire law permits) 
or in your .office, wi.th magazines;, handouts, new publica- 
tions, and an hcrjor system sign up sheet. 

p. Carry a camera .* Sex equity is often photogenic: 

- Black and white flK^ cheapest and^yfhat most pu^lca- 

- YoSm /want color slides to show on television, or fqr 
a slide- show. Color prints are seldom useful. 

- Don't forget to get signed release from the subjects. 
Explain the pictures-may 1)6 published. They'lV be 

f 1 dttcrfid . . 

- Sft n^ p ir twrfis to local paper s. Some will not use 

unsolicited photos but many send lh«l i o wn reportow — 
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8. Speeches, workshops, and conference^ . 

a. All present at ton's sKould follow ^the same gene ral pattern: 
(i) The philosophy of the program: 

- starting with problems your people are already^ 
Interested in. 

- seekln^*^ opportunities to expand horizons, rather 
than trying to Eliminate bias. 

- starting at the beglnnltig, showing the nature and 
effects of sex bias. Go Into sortie detail, relat- 
ing ch 11 dhoo^l events to adult behavfors, perhaps 
usirtg a f llrfistrlp. j . ^ " 

- the Importa/ice of including men. Give this added 
emphasis If your audience Is mostly male. 

(11) Examples of things people have^^done^ demonstrating 
, tRipFogram Is both posHlve and possible. 

(Ill) Discussion or. question and answer period. If the 
occasion doesn't Vend Itself to this. Illustrate 
every point with a s^ry peopel can relate to. ^ 

(1v) A strong statement of what you hope people will do as a 
result of your session"] (Send someone to your training 
. . Institute, talk to their children differently, whatever.) 

(v) Under some circumstances (half the audience" has heard 
you before, you're getting sick o^the sound of your. own 

. voice) *n hour session can consist of ja ten minute intro- 

ductlon foM otf^d iroieU. l dmlv b v Ihe u nconiicious we U^^— 
Intended behavVor exercise . You will likely be>abTe to 
make most of your major points in response to the be- 
hav'lors they Identify, if you comment rather fully. 
It's a way of letting your group structure your speech 
for you . 

. (vi) A. good opening exercise for any occasion . Ask part id - 
pants to incHcate with thumbs up or down whether tjie 
people in their school might be interested in a new 
approach to any of the following problems, and then list 
the problems related.to sex roles that you think might 
have most relevance for your audience. 

' (ifii) End with something interesting . Save one of your besj; 
's-torles or sessloijs for the end. It keeps people from 
' drifting off, and lets them go home intrigued. (A 
possible exception is one-day team planning workshops.) 
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to. Speeches and Introductory sessions - 40 m inutes to 1 hour> 

(1) Short, s mall -group sessions (mini-sessions at conferences, 
facu^lty meetings, pr^lnclpals meetings.) Make your p)^- 
sentatlon about 25 minutes, save 20 minutes for discission, 

(11) Formal speeches dr groups to o larae for discussion. Use 
the dUcusslon tVme for more stories, or t^Ke questions. 

(111) Comments: ' . - 

- short session's are epough to define terms, dispel mis- 
conceptions, arous? Interest, but they will not moti- 
vate much change . They ^hould try to- tantalize, so 
that your audience wants more . Otherwise tnere Is 
the danger of people being Immunized by a llttl^ In- 
formation. ''We already had that." 

V - Don't accept invitations for less t han 40 minutes unless 

your only purpose is to have the program recognized. _j 
It is not likely to be worth the time It takes you 
I . to get to the meeting, and there Is too great a dan- 
ger of your arbus^ng old fears with no chance to 
al lay them. ' 

c. Awareness workshops (2-3 hours) 
( i ) Suggested agenda ; 

- 25 minutes intrbductJon and philosophical overview. 
• - 10 minutes "Who Needs It?" exercise. 

- 25 minutes film of basic presentation on the nature 



and effects of sex bias. ^ I 

. ; - 20 minutes general discussion. ^ " r 

-60 minutes unconscious well-intended behaviors 
exercise. ' ' 

(ii) If the workshop is an introduction to a longer conference, 
stop here, or do a short substantive exercise like a 
Textbook Review dr the Language Worksheet. 

(iii) If the workshop is self-contained , spend your final half 
hour in large or small group brainstorming on ways parti- 
cipants can expand students' (or their own children's) 
sex role expectations. 

d. Planning workshops - (one dayp 

Objective?: One, to Create informed support groups who under- 
stand what thFTarger program has to offer. M. to produce 
a written draft of a plan designed to the need:^.of their 
organization. 

(1) Morning - regular a-hour awareness^session, because even 
tlie most no~nonsens6 people must have time tp talk before 
they can plan, ^ 
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(ii) Afternoon -''if pVanneVs are In team s (3-6) appointed by 
their organization: T - 

' . AO mlnutes - Explanation of planning guide's 
objectives, act1v1t\les and use. ( 

- One and a half to t^o hours - Teams work through 
planning guide with \consultants circulating among 
them. They can leavte when they have finished and 
you have a copy of their |ilan. , 

Aft i>rnnon - If planners aVe Individuals (curriculum 
sup.ervUors. single reprekentailons of any organization) . 

- 30,m1nutes -small grbups each brainstorm approaches 
to one objective. 

- 30 minutes - small grdups report to entire groups 

- 30 minutes - Individuals write owrv p^hs biased pn 
Targe-group suggestion^. (Be sure\ tb^coHfect copies.) 

- One hour - Final substance session '-/ anything that 
sounds Interesting. ^ v >, 

(1v) Pl anning Workshops may be repeated annually, to Involve 
new LCAs and help the original ones update their 
activities. ^ 

(v) Comments . i ' 

» - Promoting a planning workshop . . . 

Stress that participants w^l I go home with a^wr tten ^ 
draft of a plan tailored to the needs of their insti- 
HHon - It's a working session. Many administrators will 
consider awareness ^luxury they don't h^ve time for, 
_ — b ut producing a writt e n , p l a n Is a v a lid use of their — 

time. / 

- A chicken and egg problettu ^ 
MaW' teams are unefasy planning because they do not 
know what the Superintendent wants. Neither does the 

* Superintendent. In-fact, whaft he or she may want 

most is for the /team to return with a well thought 
out plart which they are willing to defend, baSfed on 
what they have /learned at the workshop. 
1 Plans must be /written during the workshop . 
They are very unlikely to be done at home, afterwards, 
fwe had some exceptions - rare and wonderful.) 
Keeping cop/les of the plans, letting people work In 
groups and/putting interest sessions at the end all 
tend to mike participants try harder to complete 

' the plan 'TuUy. 
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- assure them that you are keeping copies for study 
purposes only . If they think you will hold Inem 
accountable/ they will write a minimal plan. / 

e. Spiral conferences , 2-3 days. A series of conferences at 
^{^pv.>^v^^;;fAly A mnnth^ intfirvals. fo\^ individuals who win 
be developing and demonstrating modules or other activities, 

Objectives :' One, an Increasing group of Informed and Involved 
people, two ,1m Increasing number of f1el<J tested teach1n9 
modules or other activities. i 



Conference I : 

* ■ ' i 

- reg ular awarenes§ session . 

- variety of substaffb sessions , td demonstrate the breadth 

and complexity ofiilie .relationship between sex roles and . 
4 learning. These are not. training. sessions. Beyond ln- 
/ creased understanding, the object Is to suggest avenues 

for res earch and development . 

- usiho' curriculum planning guide (with adapted activity 

11st if participants are not state staff orl)ublic *) . " 

school teachers), particfipants Identify at least one 

area where sex roles are relevant to their present work, 

and contract to develop a teaching module or other ac- 

tivity to be.used In their.work. - , c A 

- if desired, a program plan ning session can also be 
included, using the LEA or teacher tducat+on Guides. 

least one 



Conf e r e nc e 11 ! For the original parti c i pa nts plus a t le as t i 
guest, and representatives from any institutions not taking 
part before. 

Agenda : 

- r ftgiilar aw ^rpnP*;*; ses«^^0" ^"f newcomers. 

^'variety of <iiihstflnrp spsslnns - either free cho ce or 
separate tracks for- newcomers and previous participants. 

- modules (or other activities) demonstrated. 

- some participants contract to field "test modules, 
others rhnose? new topics to develop, thus ehlarging . 
the scope of study. , , 

nnn fprBnces 111. IV. V... : As above, adding reports on 

field tests. V • 



o 
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9, Gener aT wor kshQpp 1M t fp$. ^ 

d. .Getting people there « , 

(i) Invite key i>eop1e (agency officials, Board of Education 
^ members, legislators, education deans, conrnunity leader 
elected offlGlals) to: . 

•! Increase t4^workshop's credibility. 

- raise their^awareness 

- provide role" mode Is for other participants 
-give you feedback. 

They can "bring greet1ngs,'V sit on a re^ct or panel, 
conduct a small group discussion, be an "honored guest"" 
perhaps talking "briefly about their own lives, or make 
a major address. 

(li) Have State Superintendent dr other top official Issue 
the Invitations to major events. 

(ill) Mail early . • 

(1v) Invitation should go to top person responsible (Super'in- 
^ X tendent, bean, etc.), but you should alert your contact 

people to look out for It. f 

■\ (v) Follow up with phone calls , using non-disapproving 
1^ 1 anguagei "ije haven ' t heard from you and did want to re- 

s^rve'you a p.lace..." Often the mailing has not gotten- 
to the pefson who sJlwuld take action, and your c|l11 will 
trigger a decision. * ^ 

(vO Use colored iJ^per or put magic marker borders on your . 
invitation so they can find it easily. ' 

(vi1) Use a catchy sentence or two about each topic so that 
. your meeting Sbunds Interesting? 



(V111) If practica l events wl^^takfe place, such as planning, 
- stress them. ^' 

(ix) Enclose multiple fO vers describing the workshop to be \ 

distributed to partieipants ahead of time. Any work- 
^ shop goes better. when participants know what to expect, 
but this .Is crucial for. planning or training sessions. * 
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[ 



b. 



Milking arranqetfients . Remember how Important It Is for people 
fb be physical ly we n cared for. Now Ms your chance to be 
nurturant. 

dV ftprflif arrangement?, yourself . or wni you 

Isk an LEA, unl vers ItiVo'* community group to hojt^ 

(It) fip^slble locations ; < 

- Gentral Office BoardrRoom. 

- Schools or comrtHMtycolleges - auditoriums, 
cafeterias, cT^ssrooips, libraries, 

- restauranti/h^tels. 

--'mA^orc^^ 

Criteria: alrNrtwrtntloned, furniture movable to accomodate 
lecture a ncf small Woups, projection facilities, convenient 
to a quick lunch fStllity and permission to have refresh- 
ments in meeting room. ♦ 
(iii) If tinr kinn with commercial es tablishments, be sure exactly 
^ ' what is covered In pHcf quoted. Meai ' ^ C t)ffee break? 
Meeting room? 

(iv) If h ost LEA is providing refreshmehts ,,check on coffee, 
cream* sugar, cups, spoons, and food. (Do"9»jnuts. 
applet, homemade goodies where you can wheedle the recipe 
for participants!) 
Yu>- Arr;>fftie for lunch that Is cheap, quick, gap*, and nearly. 
Try to all eat to gett^er. It promotes discussion, and .if 
' you're late, you're all late. 

(vi ) Check on rnnvina facilities , arrange ^T^^.-inft 
. use. of copying. If none is available, provide carboft 
paper. Take along carbon paper irr case machine is. out 
of order that day. Or avoid the whole hassle and print 
your materials on self -carbon paper* - people love it. 
(vii) Qet good travel direc\ions and include them in the work - 
^ shop memo-. V , • ' > • ' 

State hPQinnin g and ending times clearly in the oHginal 
' ' ^ memo? !3en sa? at the beg i nni ng; of Jhe f i rs t , ay. al ow 
Kalf an h6ur for panicipants to be late,by building in 
a registration and refreshment period. 
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c. Conducting the Workshop - ' • . 

(1) Get there eairlv^ start on time, stay on schedule . * 
Even a 1agg«rd group will at)pr6c1ate U If you're firm 

and chfeerful. ^ . 

. ■ ' ■ » 

(ii) Ihtroduce'ypiirself in personal as well .as professiona] 
terms , and have participants do so also 1f the jirdup l! 
srrial 1 . Where you grew up, your family status - people 
relate to this- .information and are sometimes reassured 
by It. 

t11i) Focus oh the cautious ohes In the audience, those 

are sitting stiffly or whdse eye contact is reluctant. 
A nod or a smile, even a wink if ypujre good at it, , 
can convef your belief that you and they fhare the 
^ same. basic values and are on the same^ wavelength. 

(iv) If a questioh comes up that^you can't answer^ throw It 
back to the group. All the data SU need IS in your 
participants' own lives. ▼ 

(v) Keep circulating . Even if you have an equal number pf 
consultants and small groups, keep moving'. It gives 
both sides a more v-aried experience, and ,.Jt prevents 
the team from turning you into the group leader. 

" (vi) Listen, while you circulate. Are some planning 

objectives meeting resistance? Perhaps .they are un- 
heal istic, or poorly phrased. Now is when you refine 
your instruments and your technique. Anything you 
have to explain should be revised. » 

(vii) Keep Taughinq , especially when yo'u come m with un- 
1n tended double entendres. (We had some peautst) 
However, if . a Joke Is b^sed on intersex ^Istllity, 
it's OK to talk about that, as long as yfjr response 
• isn't hostile too. ' • * 

10. Training trainers: the Seminar Leaders' Institute . One week. 
For Individuals or teams nominated by LEA or other institutions 
to lead 20-hour seminar series on sex roles and learning. One 
theme has run 'through these recommendations: the importance 
of giving teachers an extended opportunity to understand the 
implications of sex bias, preparatory to informed curriculum 
expansion. Although the workshops above are useful , they are 
all too brief ^0 provide percolation time, and too dependeat/ 
•on state staff; A good, program should be under locaT control, 
with local leaders. 
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Therefore, the most vfluable use of project staff time 1s . 
likely t6 be In trft1nlO|^iociil leaders . 

As our training program was for LEAs only, many recommenda- 
tions will refer to them, but the process would apply tol>*ny 
Instltutlonspr orgimlzation that wanted to use It. Pleei** see . 
also the Seminar; leader's Handbook , whiph contains not only the 
text of the semlhsirs but also a host ♦of suggestions for conduct- 
ing them, many of which. apply to the training Institute as well. 

a. Promoting the program. Some states may be able to^be more 
directive than we 1n North Carolina can be^ Our agency has • 
more a "service" than a "regulatory" function, and there Is 
no way we can require any LEA or university to take part In 
the program. Of course, any community participation Is 
voluntary. Therefore, unless .you enjoy the Igxury of a com-^ 
mand performance, a solid promotloh Is necessary: . . 

(f)f Feature the local sfljnar at all appearances, iVi all 
interviews, through ^11 information channels. When 
people think about your program, they should think of 
the local seminars. v 

(ii) Work through- superijhtendents , dean, etc. Itake pre- 

sentat i ohs to superi ntendent ' s counci 1 s, send memos to 
them from your chief" state school officer, the^r . 
regional coordinators, or any one else whose opinion 
they value. " 

(iii) Emphasize that the course will be locally controlled , ^ 
tailored to local priorities, an^wl^n at least suggest 
some new approaches to concerns a Ir^ajfly on the local 
agenda. ^ 

(iv) It will provide a program which will give educationaT 
' substance to legal efforts . 'reducing hostility to the 
law, and provi^dTng clear evidence of the LEA's or 
university's desire to comply with its spirit as well 
as its letter. • . a 

(v)' The training is free, contingent only on a commitment 
to support the course in publicity, logistics, and 
financial resources. (It is important that* you get 
' this commitment as solid as possible, otherwise. you 
/ are setting trainees up for disappointment or frustra- 

tion). . ♦ , . 

(vi) Putflish a list of the topics to be^ covered, using' 

down-to-earth catchy phrases that v^ill make the course 
„ . sound interesting . This is crucial, as most people . 
will assume you are offering a program purely on sex 
discrimination-, a topic which they are likely to regard 
as unpleasant. 
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. (vin lind muttlDit Inyltatlont to^the SupeHntandent or Ceah. 
^ BirecW Of Staff Oevfe.lot)ment. Director of Curriculum 
Ofevilottm^nt, Director of Vocational fdycflltlorii lirtd 

• rme IX CooHlnator» .as the, Individual who actually 
mails such, decisions will vany from p lac* to place. ^ 

b. Who sitould receive the training? • . 
(1) Nomlhees should be any one to whgm their fcolleafaufes 

ciin reUte -comfortably . There is no need for them to 
Have aHy previous Knowledge of sex bias; Indeed^ ( 
there may be some disadvantages. If they Already have 
a Ipcal reputation for being hipped on the sUbjefct. 

(11) They may be any race^or sex> ^"v subject area, art 

age lev el, either teacher or cer1tt:al office , we had 
successes of all descriptions. 'You, should stress ^ 
that they should not have so many otheh duties that 
they won't be able to do justice to this on^. 

If you wa.nt to fund the program out of vocational 
-monies, your participants will have to be vocatlortal 
. or guidance, but the^program they conduct at, home, 
which, will be supported out of local resources, can 
still be open to everyone. (Many vocational educators 
support this approach as It reaches children In time 
^ Influence their pre-vocational choices. ) ^ 

^ \) ' The tr« 1 n Inq program should hot be open to thosfe who 
4 want to take U for their own "Interest, or to use ' 
, 6My in'tfieir own classroom. They are who the loca l • 
program is designed for. The training institute will 
develdi) a strong peer /group and Shouldn't be diluted 

• with people who aren't facing the same responsibilities'. 

c. How many from each LEA or institution ? 

(1) This depends on the size of the LEA, whether you have 
created support groups through pi arising workshops, 
and how large a premium you pla.c§^4ift;'?'each1ng the 
maximum number of LEA's quickly. 

(ii}^ Singles do fine,' if they have a good support system, 
^' but they seem happier if they have a partner, 

(ill) In, very large units, teams^will Hk^ly be necessary. 

d. ' How-twiny- at the Institute ? The optimum size is probably 
between 30 and 40, with bO a maximum. 

■ , ■ A ■ 
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e. Hw long ? In North CarpHnft, teachers earrt one certificate 
riiwar credit for each^n contact hours. We planned our- 
loiti .course to be ten lessons of two hours each, and worth 
.two'^redlts. The training session therefore fit easily Into 
f1ve""days , with each morning tjr afternoon representing one 
lesson. As our trainees also had supplementary sessions on 
special subjects, materials, and methods, they received 
three credits. Several people have suggested threei days , 
but We would regard- that Cautiously. At the end of three 
days our people were tired «(nd sometimes uncertain. Then 
they seemed to get a second wind, and by the endthey felt 
"ready" ( < , ' 

f. ^hen ? The third or fourth week In June, when school has 
JusT let out-. Teachers are free but hmn't left for 
vacation yet. This givfes them the summer for re'ading and 
reflection. ' "Forgetting It all" over the summer did not 
seem to be a problem. It's hard to get people for a , 
week at almost. any other time of the year. 

Teaching materials . 

(f) Materials should be as complete asposslble. (See the 
"BTafck Book"). The Assumption sould be made that the^ 
trainees know nothing about sex bias, and they should 
be free from all necessity of having to take subject 
matter notes. They should, however, be encouraged to 
./ take notes on methods of approach, ways to answer 
tough questions K etc. 

(11) Make multiple copies available for trainees to take 
home, to enhance the- "ripple effect." 

h. Conducting the training _ institute . Beyond subs-t ant ive pre- 
parat ion, your biggest job is to keep your trainees loved 
and cared for. Any week-long training session is exhaust-, 
ing anyway - this one is emotionally exhausting too. 

(1) Hold the institute in a place which is comfortable and 
^rovide^ some opportunity for recreation , even though 
^ ^ many trainees may>fork too hat*d to spend much- time in 
the pool. We had the best luck with places that didn't 
provide too many distractions nearby. 

(11) Time to relax , i , * • 

lunch - 2 (hours to swim, shop, hike. 

evenings - no .)nore than one with a* formal pr>ogram. 
; Ours were one dinner with speaker, one 
optional film festival, one jrequi red 
trip to movies or watching TV, one free 
for planning. 
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, tf'n) Bui W In opp9rtun1t1« for Informal ftlioiy^^ ttte parti* 

. c1 pants rather than simply hoping for thwi Und*r the hf acting ^fre6 

time." For us it was a wine and cheese party between the last 
, sessloh and dinner, cafe style with imall tables, (Pass the hat 
for Wine ittoney and special requests - peSnut butter § celery* grape 

Juice, suhflbwer^eds...) ' t 

. ■ • ^ 

TfiU: Is Important . People need to exchange stories 'on a 
one-to-ohe basis. Tfley are not only upwlndtrtg, they are .also 
Internallilnfl the Ideas of the day. ^ 

(1v) Feelings^ and feedback . You need to knoW two things: 

- how good was each session ? Use ah evaluation sheet at the 
end of every one. ti should be brief and anonymdus, asking 
what Ideas turned them on or bff, and an evaluation of the 
presenter. These evaluations' are relatively impersonal. 

T how are your people feeling ? The expedience miiy be exhila- 
rat1ng» upsfetllng, depressing, exhausting - yoii need to ^ . 
know. At the beginning of the sixth or seventh session, and 
again at the very end, ask participants to write you a 
letter saying how they are feel 1 no, both personally Ind. 
and professionally, about the tralnjng.^ People take signed 
letters as a signal that you really want to know about them , 
and they tell you. 
o . ■ ■ _ ' " ■ ' 

Follow up on the mid-point letter^ by. giving *the group 
a brief 'dral summary on "How you 'r? Veeljng" and discuss any 
Issue questions that are of generaT concern. Work any others 
Into remaining sessions without ct^ipent. Deal with personal 
/ Issues directly and privately, ' 

(v) Voices of experience . If possible, this presence of folks who have 
already taught such a course Is enlightening ^rfnd reassuring. 
They can share their experience, not only giving advice but also 
offering living proof that it Is possible to discuss sex bias and 
survive. ' ^ ^ * 

(v1) Helping the trainee plan . (See page 211.) Our trainee's great- 
est concern wis uncertainty as to what we expected of them, and 
how to achieve their goals. "However, .when their written plans 
'were completed', they felt confident. We urged them to be un- 
inhibited -jomeone would sorely say so if they had aimed too 
' high, and; j|4 ^U^^ IjkeTy to happeo if you write it down. 

. The planning session should not be left till the. ' 
ve^'y end. We had it on Thursday afternoon, and gave . ^ 

the participants Thursday night free to complete 
their written plans. (We required the written plans as a 
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condition for receiving credit * In V1eul»f a final 
exam). As we helped teachers plan, vie tried to em- 
phasize they did not need to develop lesion plans 
* (the Black Book provided those) but rather consider 

all of the dec 1 Sloans they ttaum t^ive to make and 
contingencies they would have to face In order to 
establish a successful program. The planning 
guide Is structured but non-directive. Everyone 
•faces a different situation. It has to be their 
plan, not ours. - 

(v11) Give d'lplomls i This Is one time not to stint on 
the printing. Your trainees Have worked hard, and 
^they're going to be on the cutting edge. They 

^ deserve recognition. Mall the diploma to their 
superintendent and ask that It be presented with 
suitable fanfare. Even If the superintendent just 
hands It over, at least It came to his or her 
•attention. And, , Incidentally, don 'TTorget a 
state-wide press release wlthlall the seminar 
leaders names attached, for local papers. 

11. The Importance of reinforcement .- ^ * 

. Every time you foTTow up on a contact, be It a chance meet 
Ing or a week-long trtalning) Institute, you create a continuum. 
It's the difference letwjen a l^ne aod a point. A point has 
no direction. A line extends Into Infinity. 

a. Follow-up activities need not be complicated . /T simple 
"How's It going?" phone call can remind people of a com- 
mitment they took seriously, but haven't gotten around to. 
And sometimes there Is a minor snag that wasn't quite big 
enough for them "to call you, but which has them stopped. 

b. pQs s i b 1 e re 1 nf or cement act 1 v 1 1 1 es : Phone calls, letters,. 
' questionnaires, newsletters, press releases, visits, re- 

ferlng someone as a spokesperson or authority, giving 
public recognition. Including describing people's activi- 
ties In your speeches, follow-up conferences, a second 
' round 'of planning workshops, furtl^er training, building 
on local success, organized curriculum expansion. .. 
Anything which. keeps the program breathing. * . 

Re1nforc«nent is important for everyone, but two 
groups merit spectal/attentlon: , 
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c. the teiitlnar leaders . 

^ {\) Ideally, fe^ch one should be vliUed . perhaps with a 
seminar at a meetih| of the planning tearfii those 
lifho hayirtg difficulty cam prbfit from the sUppot-t 
of the st^te consultant in meetings with their local 
administrators, 'and in private discussions of what- 
ever problems or worries they may have. 

, (ii) Visiting the successful programs gives the state con- 
* sultant a wealth of ideas on how to solve problems in 
other places. 

(Hi) If individual visits are impossible, letters and^ phone 
calls can be substituted if they are Bone bh <i i^eguiar 
basis . ""'"'^ ' 

(iv) A follow-up conference is strongly recommended. It 
should take place around November or February, When 
trainees have had a chance to get well into their . 
courses, but there is still. time in the school year 
for those who have not started to profit fl^orri their 
fellows' experience. A follow-up conference should 
be a learning experience for the istate staff, with 
» reports from trainees being the basis for refining 

1>he program for the following ye^r. 

d. The planning teams . This is probably the single most 1m-' 
portant group for follow-up activities. They need it more: 
they may have written a detailed plan, jjut they only have, 
one morning of "awareness" to sustfiin them. But,. If thfe • 
planning team really carries through they will p^ov1de, the ^ 
seminar leader with the support that might otherwise have 

~~ tu c ome ■ r \' m y o u . — — , . 



t (f) Read over their, plan before you call or* visit. Try 
^' to have a specific, but merely curious, guest.ibn. 

"Did you have a chance to do X yet? .1 wondered if 
it worked . • Nobody/Everybody else is doing it'." 

(11) Call different people on, the team' for different reasons 
so the contact or chairperson won't feel bypassed. 

(iii) Don't pester. If you sense a call isn't welcome, 
quitl ^ - 

e. As time goes on, the program will reinforce itself . The caJte- 
gories .of activity will blur, for Instance, a second plan- 
nirlg. wbrkshop will likely reinforce early efforts,, but Also 
provide access to new ones. A presentation to a principals' 
meeting will vrelnforce their seminar leader's program. When 
the program' is in fuVI swing and all components workiiig to- 
gether, their mutual reinforcement will make the progr'am run 
with only a viell placed nudge from you. 
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Curriculum expansloa - the long term Impact that ties It all 
together. 



All efforts, wHh all components, should ultimately point 
In one direction, curriculum expansion. ^ / 

The seminar sessions address barriers to change, the 
fb«damental values questions that keep people from dealing with 
rigid sex roles, but that also offer the greatest potential for 
positive thifl^e. But If the program stays here. It may fliz^.- 
The seminar series succeeds best If It produces an organized 
second phase, focusing on curriculum. 

The state staff program Is only so that state staffers can 
Identify or create new materials for teachers, and show them how 
to use them. 



Teacher educator's new modules are only worth doing If 
pre-service and in-service teachers teach differently. 

Community organizations' projects only riatter If they en- . 
hance the teachers' efforts, or If members find opportunities 
to expand 'their "parental curriculum." 

This finally is the reason why the effort for sex equity \ 
must involve the whole school system; each component supplies 
a different skill, has a different opportunity . 
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D. STRATEGIC APPROACHES FOR THE FOUR COMPONENTS 



State Education Agency .' 

a. Special characteristics of Stat^i Staff . * ^ 

(1) State Staff are specialists , most of them In an Instructional 
area. Curriculum expansion" will Interest them,- and will bi6 
what they%1ll want to convey to teachers, but they will not' 
have time for sophisticated research. Like you, they 
moblljlze resources, both human and material. 

(11) Their main clients are teachers . A prime way to motivate 
' State Staff is io conduct a jbint program in which their r 
local stars respond enthusiastically. Most State Staff spend 
' little time with students, except In demonstration teaching. 

(I'll) State Staff people function as leaders , they are comfortable 
and skillful In this role,»and will likely not need the same 
* sort of reassurance that local trainees may need. 

(1v) Many State Staff members' are thejbest artd brightes t In their 
business . They are Important role models for teachers, and 
will be stimulating colleagues for you. 

(v) It Is Do'sslble to get to know State Staff on a continuing 
personal basis, unlike your contacts in the field. 

(vi ) Statie^Staff members aris very busy, and spend a great deaV of 
tim* on the highway. You can combine these two fiblnts: 
any tiwr'you are on the agenda of a conference, check with 
the 'conference coordinator to see If anyone else from the 
agency will be there. If so, try to travel together. A car 
is the best place in the world for the kind of conversation 
, you never have time for. 

(vii) Statfr Staff are subject to all VlndsT- of political pressures 
and externally, imposed priorities . If you can help them 
meet these priorities, they can only be grateful. 

(vili) Many State Staff members are prof ess 1 oriail 1 v ambtt 1 pus , and 
an opportunity for publication will be very attractive to 
them. As expanding sex roles Is* a front and center topic 
just now, many may see cooperation with you as an opportunity 
for advancement. ' 

( Ix ) Finally. State Staff people, will undertand the pressures .of . 
your job better than anyone eTse alive . 

b. Planning your apprgach . t 

(i). fevery dlvlston^ls different, both prof esstonal Iv and 

personally . Hnd out what the^r concerns are first, then 
see how sex equity appHes . ~. T 7^ 
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MV f^r aich &lvUlon. become familiar wlthi 

- the nature of their curriculum or specialty. 

- prohleros Inherent in their work, 
' * - how thejr iP«ncl their time. 

- their pfWrltles, wark pressures, on-gaing 
activities. 

- their professional or le.nt at Ion. Are they ^ 
curriculum oriented? Teacher-^servlce 
oriented? Child oriented? 

- general speletal problems of Interest to 
them as Individuals. 

- ttieir relationship *1th other components of 
,^ the system, especially teacher educators. 

[ Which universities do they relate to? How? 

(11) What direct advantages can you off er them ? 

- professional development. 

- service for their clients. 

- newly Identified specialists and resources. 

- money - travel and per diem for their people, 
printing, materials, consultants fee. 

' - If their field has been dominated by one s^x,^ 
an enhancement af Its value by emphasizing 
what It has to offer - what the excluded 
sex has been missing. 

(ill) How Gan you help them meet other agendas ?. 

- provide a supervisor's conference. • 
V - Increase their clients' sense of self-worth. 

^ - give an avenue for professional advancement - 
being recognized as an innovator, publish 
articles, present, conference papers. 

- build staff relationships with an R & R 
retreat in nice surroundings. 

(1v) What by-products can they gain from your program ? 

- a new insight into the breadth and impact of their 
field. 

• - an opportunity for professionals to deal with 
their roles as human beings. 

. '(v) Be sure that when you conduct joint programs, they do 
the work . You provide resources and act as consultants 
only. Vou don't have time to implement the nurtiber of . 
things you want to have going, and you want it to. be 
Il their program, bui.lding their competence. 
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(v1) ikp px/i>ny flpportunltv to establish yourself as a human. 
being with the same values and priorities as otner human 
BeTngs. Don!t tak? offense, but many people, will wonder 
about you: Go to lunch .with colleagues often. If 
youVe female, and males are(C*ut1ous abouj^ Including 
you, ask them, ^olng in groups can help. ^'Talk basket- 
V ball— show babylxictures'-quote your mother. 

• ' 'V' 

3. In-service for State Staff : . ^ v ' 

a. Your llf^ will be simplified if you can oet in- service programs 
mandated, either by top management or Division Directors. If . 
not, you will need to push fof a strong, commitment that State 
Staff/ members will actually be there.:' They spend a lot of time 
putting out fTres and attendance may be eroded by sma>U«merg- 
encijbs unless yOu have pressed the point. 

possible patterns: 

Invol ve them in workshops you conduct for their clients. 
Again, yo\j*tl need a commitrpent ttet they' 11 stay .there, " 
as role models or as official reacWs. Stat6 Staff may 
slip out for coffe^whjsn theylre not on the program. ^7 

(11) Identify and bring in out-of-state experts oir classroont , 
teachers , authorities that State Staff relate to easily. 
Caution, however: You need to know exactly what you are 
.'geti^ing or yOur unknown experts may set teeth on edge 
under your auspices, and you'll have damage to undo. 

(iii) C6nduct in-service yourself . If you take this approach, 
talk it over with the participants ahead of time, ack- 
nowledge the unusual Relationship between equals, and 
ask them to give you psychic permission to be their work- 
shop leader. Remember they are used lb giving work- 
shops themselves, and their usual listening stance to 
fellow Stalte Staff is "For Information only." 

A ma.ior advantage of (joing it yourself: As pro- 
fess ioiialworl^sHopp^^ understand workshop skills. 
Be sur6 to throw your session open for questions'and 
let them see how you handle challenges. If you gain 
their professional respect, wor^d will travel very fast. 

If you can pull it off, perhaps at a retreat, 
you'll likely have the time of your life . H^ng on to 
your hat and have ^unl ' 
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Hftfe divisions pUn . Work with them individually, or hold j PUnning. 
SorMoP for sevtra l divisions at once. See the State St jfi Planning 
OyldeVlplae afiD, the Strategies aad ActWIties .for State f 



Agency Divisions (R4g6 T5lj» 

Consider establishing an aoenov-wide task for'je made-up of one con- 
sultant and one secretary from eacn aWU^on,fto become a core of 
informed people.to give you advice and access, and to take the lead 
in preparing their own division's plans. Reasons. for Including 
secretaries: 

- they are' accessible when consultants are on the road, 

- they can screen for biased language. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

■ ' - the nature of their Jobs exposes them to biased behavior 
which they may appreciate help in handling appropriately,, 

- if they're for you the boss is likely to»be for you. 

rnn duct "How To Be A liberated Secreta ry'' workshops far agency 
iupport staff, covering the difference between problems Inherent to 
the job and those dve to It? being "women^s work." givt^ 
for practical discussion of how to handle sexist probTe«$ without 
getting fired^. Secretaries may want to form a continuing committee 
to address iJng term issues. Ours produced an agency pi^ocedures 
manual, studied the possibility of more parapwofessional Jobs, and 
formed a suppdfl group for each other. Alternatively, they^may 
waJitto wort with^helr professional association tojjring about 
changes. 
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2. Local Education Agencies 

a. Special characteristics . r 

(I) Locaf school systems' pr1mary*c1 lent qrouo 1s the conwnunity. 
In a" quiet xoirniunity where the schools get reasonable 
support and there are no edgcatlOn-reUttd palitical Issues, 
school people are free to focus on students and plan pro** - 
grams according to their own professional Judgements. 
Otherwise it will be the county commissioners, school board, 
pressure groups, newspapers that get the public agenda, and 
teacWs will have to hunker down and try to teach kids 

when nobody's looking. 

Gear your approach accordingly, -letting administrators 
see that '-sex equity can contribute^tg "back to basics" or 
-^-f^^,M(j5velopment of- the individual,'' as*n^eded. , .\ 

(II) Local administrators, especially Super i'ntendents and 
Principals . Many haye developed aimasslve Impatience: 
"Just tell me what the law says I hjive to do, and let me 
get out of here." Many are" exhausted, and tired of being 
blamed. They may have very mixed feelings about their 
jobs, especially if they came into teaching because they 
loved kids or athletics, and then took administrative 
posts before they were ready, fearing to be branded as 
"not serious" if they refused. They are predominently 

' male and white. * ^ - 

They respond better than dnv other group to the 
"problems" list .. They have an overview of the, system, 
and problems are their daily occupation. Having someone 
offer a new approachhwhich might even suggest some answers 
is most refreshing. 

' They respond to an emphasis on how bias hurts men , 
focusing especially on job burdens and on their separation 
from their own children. Many are resentful of "fairweather 
^. feminists." They may be frustrated (and jealous) when com- 
petent women shy away frorfi princi pal ships or other admin- 
istrative positions. . 

' * If you can convinfce them you hiav<e a program whiqli 

may help solve some of-their problems rather than adding 
a new one, and do it without blaming them as individuals 
. for the ills of the world, you're in! ^ 

: (111) Central Office people often have freedom, flexibility and ' 
clout, but they may have too many other duties to get ^ 
around to yours. 

' Many spend tiieir lives in workshops anjij meetings, so 

they will be less exhilarated than teachers by the training 

experience (their fannies are fatigued) but also less 
. apprehensive, ' 
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(Iv) Tetchen irt ittfdent and curriculum oriented, but many are 
too ovtrviorkeS to. tptnd tm on curriculum expansion 
MH 1 HI |hiy ire released from semet^^^^ 

They var/ widely In how wlTIIng ttvey 
thfir own. materials or use someone else's* ^ 

Teachers are often exhilarated by a training con - - 
f^r^nce or a materials development workshop . it flives 
.them a break, time to think, lianf are excited by the 
planning ^ulde which gives them their f1r8.t chance 1n yeats 
to sit back and assess the Impact of their jobs. Teachers 
have less., experience as leaders than central office 
people bui may throw themselves Into a program and make 
' . It their first priority, ^ ^ : • 

(v) Attitude toward the State Agency . . ^ . / ^ 

Local people's view of State Staff varies from respect 
for valued authority figures to »Thos€ Idiots In Raleigh.'' 
Tell your seminar leader you'd be glad to visit or stay 
away - which ever would be most productivel 

b. Planning your approach . , • 

^ : Everything you ^do should contribute to 'one or more ,of the 

' following objectives: ^ . 

- gaining access. 

- building support in the Central Office. 

- helping LEAs develop and implement a plan. 

- helpingr teachers -gain understanding of sex roleS 
and leJnrning. 

- curriculum expansion. « 

<i) Gaining access . Youf biggest problem is size. -You cannot 
make Individual assessments of LEAs ^ as you could state 
division*'. Therefore, always operate statewide . There is 
no Way to predict which L^As will respond,- ^ 

(1i) A "pilot" program , based on a statewide request for 
volunteers, can help you get started fast and give you 
existing programs to cite. Use your pilot units as fore- 
runners only - don't wait for final evaluations before 
starting additional activities elsewhere. • ' 

(ii1) Do you have any local leverages ? Funding grapts? Programs 
tiea to federal resources t . ^ 

(iv) Use all existing communication channels - statewide or 
regional meetings pf Superintendents, principals, assist- 
ant principals,- supervisors, professional associations. 

' • . ■ ♦ 

(V) Consider holding ybUr own statewide meetings for high 
priori ty target groups, arging them to support Planning 
Workshops, Seminar programs. J 
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(v1) 



Ai JiiY< wnrk through Superintendents . They don't want jny- 
Ihlng In their school system they don't know about. How- 
ever, they win seldom be your continuing contact, in 
fact unless a system 1^ very small ml the Superintendent 
wears many other hats* If they appoint themselves as your 
••contact person" that may be a sign that they are actually 
refusing to appoint a contact person. 

Prinri niU are especially Important . As Superintendents 
controllaccess to the Ilk, principals control access to 
the schAl. Do they have any regular meetings or other^ 
comraHnlcatlon channels? If not. consider folding a meet- 
ing for one principal from each LEA. to report bacR to 
~ fellow principals. 
(v1,11) Hold Planning Workshops semi -regionally so people will not- 
^ have far fo travel, to build Informed support groups 



(vil) 



n 



and develop a plan. 
(1x) D^mYK^rk nn nthpr p lanning cfforts - state or regional 
accredUatlon. curriculum planning, etc, 
(x) Make full use of a mainr leverage point (some States 
^ ^ don't have 1t): Teactiers' cert^H r^te renewal credit 
requirements. by training local semipar leaders to build 
teachers' understanding of the issues, fiany school 
systems are eager to increase their capacUy to offer, 
in-service that won't cost their teachers university fees. 

.(x1) Direct all these efforts toward curriculum expansion^^^ 
Urge LEA officials to contact Stiie^^aTTTnTRennst^w^ 
tlonal areas and university professors to provide curri- 
culum based staff development on sex roles and learning. 

(xii) Consider the q uirks of geography. Do you have LEAs 
^ ^ where snow keeps ihe children hom e, but teachers come 

anyway, thus providing unscheduled days for in-service • 
programs? On conversely, where all teacher work days 
- are pre-empted by snow days? . 
fxiiiV Keep reinforcing. Stay in regu lar touch. ilet people 
^""'"'^ ^T^T^^... ca n r^.nt on you for and g ve 
■fh^m pl r^nty of pubhc cre dit for What thev have gone . 
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3. teacher Education . . . \ 

a. Special chay^cUr^tlcs of teacher educators . 

(1) Academic freedom . Professors have no continulnr educa-V 
tlon requirement » though .some of the more teaching 
oriented Institutions are moving thAt way. On the con- 
trary, many universities have a tradition of total Indi- 
vidualism', with little avenue for even bask awareness 
sessions for all faculty. * 

V 

• ' ** ■ •* 

(11) Tenure . "Publish or* perish" Is ^a reaV'aciess point." 
Use It 1 Professors need to be producing flTlglnal 
work If they are, facing a tenure commlttete. Once they 
have tenure they have even more freedom. This may 
mean freedom to devote themselves to a new Issue, such 
as sex equity, or It may give them license to do little. 
Check the condition of their lecture rfotGrs.% Faded Ink 
and brittle paper signal |hat you might iiptlmally spqrd • 
your time elsewhere. 

(ill) Skills, time and opportunity to do sophisticated research 
and development . Classroom teachers with five or six 
classes a day and state consultants with three field visits 
a week may see curriculum expansion as an unattainable, 
ideal.' For professors- It is m^at and potatoes. 

(iv) ^ Access to a high number of laboratory teaching situations , 
through student teaching program. 

(v), Contr'ol' over the- information and skills of all f'fllure ' 
teachers. 



(vi) Influence over an increasing number of in-service teachers , 
as jobs grow scarcer and demand for special services - 
increases. - 

(vii) , .As human beings, teacher educators do not have special 
characteristics , and respond to sex equity issues Just- 
like everyone else. 

b. Analyze t^he system . 

(i) How are teacher certification requirements sett Move any,* 
mountain to get a competency in s^x equity curriculum 
expansion. . 

>(ii) Geii to know SEA personnel responsible for teacher 

education and certification . Is their relationship to 
the university purely legal? Supervisory? Qo 'they provide 
any consulting services? SponsOjc,-ujnferences? 
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What Is their tT>echan1sw for ftccredltatlon? Team , 
> visits? Printed standards? Try to become a part of this 
system. Provide in-service to those who manage- it* A 
consultant making recommendations on sex equity during a 
tek visit can have an enormous Impact, even with no. 
formal sanction* ' v 

(111) A nalyze the educatloY) schools themselves , Movi many are 

Iheri'i How" big? WhaUs 'their status with their college , 
or university? Which are oriented to research, which to 
teaching? Do they have a team approach. which wquld lend 
Itself to in-service, or are they highly IndlvlduaMstIc? 
What education priorities are hot topics? 

(1v) Analyze how pro^ssors spend their time (especially If 

your own background is In elementary or secondary education 
This will likely vary, no} only Individually but among In- 
stitutions. How much ofMheIr attention goes to research? 
Writing ? Teaching ? Supervl's1n|h student teachersT ^Revlew - 
Tng ^fofessional literature or Textbooks?. Other? 

(v) How do education schools relate to SEA Instructional 

divisions ? (This will likely vary widely among divisions 
and among universities.) . Provide expertise? Sponsor • 
conferences? Provide In-service? 

Ar^l there patterns ^ou can repeat? Actlvltlesv you 
can take part In? 

(yi) How do the education schools relate to each other ? Are. 
any combined In consortia? Are there any rivalries to 
look out for? 

(v11) Is there a desire for more Interaction among education 

schools? Between teacher educators and the state agency? 
Between teacher\ educators and local school systems? If ^ 
so, you can provide a topic to Interact around. 

c. Approaches and stratigles for working with teacher educators . 

(i) Identify ^dt institutions who can help you hammer out 
your strategy and try activities. Try for a mix of pub- 
lic and private, look for situations with special dyna- . 
mics, such as a small -education department 1n a large 
university* Consider also Institutions with a sex or 
race identification. ' • 
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Stritegles f or each' university win depend In part on how 
S ' afractTve adrn<nIstrai:1on is wi ning to.be. A unlvirsUv 

* - Sit. competence in sex equity as a graduation 
requirement, lYidependent of certification 
^ reqiilremertts. ^ 

> Mandated a f acu 1 ty program of awareness , under- 
standing anocumcun^^ 
Leave it up tp the Individual professor . 

If you find inter est in planning a program for the » 
whole educatioti schooU ho l d a g l aHMhg ^irkihBH br 
conference, cbAibining awareness with a structured 
planning process. (See page 243). 



(ill) 



(IV)* To the fxtent possible, urge universities to involve 

involve their whole faculty in the planning process , ^ 
either in writing the plan, or in reviewing and^- 
plementing the plan developed at a wbrkshop. 

* 

(v)' Faculty awareness . 

. - Assess possibilities for awanenesi and understanding 
programs Or seminars for faculty. Institutions 
th at 'are small, or teaching-oriented , may be more . 
interested than those tna^ are large, or research 
oriented, 

- In any program you conduct, the old rule is still 
true: Start at the beginning . Even though they 
are college professors, unless expanding sex roles 
happens to be their specialty, they will Jikely 
share the conc'erns and misconceptiotis of the 
^ general public. Hqwever, they will appreciate 
% r^se^rch references and bibliographies, if you 
•have i^em. You may want to work directly with 
a university., or offer a spiral conference which 
combined awareness with individual planning. 
^ - Strategies for reaching rel^tant professors 
» in an institution whicfr does no (^roup faculty 
staff development: 

^fellow professors can invit'e them to spiral 
conferences or shjre the 'results of their ^ 
own work • 

★itudfiots who have developed skills in identi- 
fying opportunities to expand sex roles 
can apply these skills to all their courses, 
and discuss opportunities with professors. 
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♦state" consultant^ In their field can seek 

to Involve them ^n programs, 
♦ classroom teachers In their field ,c«n eK.- 

press a need for new curriculum and methods. 

<vi) Curriculum Development 

- adapt the currlcutum based plann ing guides 
developed for teachers (See. page Z6b) hna 
state staff (See page 261 ) to the needs of 
professors. This can be done simply, by 
replacing the activities/In Objective Bn „ 
with those that make college pro- 
fessor's job description, 

- Take advantage of professors' orientation 
towards wr1t1nc | and research to encourage the 
Indepth curriculum development that may be 
beyond the resources of classroom teachers. 

- provide spiral conferences (using the currl- 
-\ culum planning guide) to give professors an 

overview of the breadth and depth of sex 
equity is"sX»e«^ chance to identify the 
. opportunitiesTTt their own field, and a 
structured showcase for the teaching modules 
or activities they develop. 

- consider specialized short workshops such as: 
"Unanswered questions" to identity researcti 

topics, or "Writing to exp^ horizons" for 
those preparing articles or^extbooks. 

(vii) Encourage education. schools to Identify local in-service 
needs for general awareness, general understanding, or 
curriculum and methods development. As expertise antJ 
' modules are developed in a particular field, offer 
these to classroom teachers to follow the general 
seminar program. 

• • Consider both state-wid^ curriculum conferences 

and courses offered directly through the education school. 

(viii) Workinxi with students . Awareness and understanding for pre 
.serviciteachers is of course a major goal, and until 
the curriculum is ful ly expanded, special programs my 
be necessary. However, U should be the responsibility 
of the university to provide such programs. 
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If you art Invited to .(peak to clastet, ust jho / \ 
occaiton to dtinonatratft iknlf . tp txpbit thf proftls^r J 
to your iw»v ^0 conduct iaforni|il mtarch of 
your own on studants' attltudos and reactions. Be sure 
. to spend some time talking with the professor about 
ways to make sex equity a permanent part of the course. 
•Da not accept an invitation if the professor won't be 
there, tf you slip Into the role of reliable guest 
lecturer, the professor has, no need to build their 
own competence. 



exist nowhere else In the education system. Every time 
you strengthin their relationship with state agency staff 
or with local curriculum supervisors and teachers, you 
str'enothen the sal f -reinforcing systemo'oU are trying to 
establish. 




Education professors haye skills that 
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4. Community Organizations . 

a. Sp$c1a1 characttrlstlcs . 

(I) rnHw«.mUy j»ni yiit inn» ar<» <t^rv1^e orlftnted^ 

9 

(II) Many^are Issue oriented. % 

(111) They need speakers - some every week, some for 
annual d1ni>ers. \ 

(1v) They need pl-oJects , some of an Involved, substantive 
nature, others that are simple and self-contained, 
but Involve a lot of people. . ^ ^. 

(v) They have every organizational and political skill 
yet Invented . 

(v1) They run their communities ; What .they say goes. 

(vil) They are parents and many have made parenting a 
career. 

b. Analyze the system . 

(1) Find out" what types of groups exist in your area. Vie 
found a good strategy was to consult tf^e Chamber of 
Commerce and the North Carolina Council of Women's 
Organizations. The latter group puts out a publica-' 
tloh called the Annual Directory of North Carolina' 
Organizations . This directory provided us with names 
and offices of all types of organizations (both male 
and female oriented) and helped us decide which would 
be best to begin working with, . 

(II) WMch are the strongest ? Which are change agents ? 
Which function largely as communicant Ions networks ? 
Which are pro.^ect oriented" ? " 

(III) Consider which Issues related to §ex roles would 
likely be of Interest to community leaders or parents. 
Are there any organizations formed around a particu- 
lar issue which might be relevant? ; 

c. Approaches and strategies for working with community 
organizations . 

' (1) Contact orqjynizations until you have a small number 
io work with. (8 - 10. There are thousands.) 
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Start with a v«ir1etyj women f$ groups, mtn's civic 
clubfi, cMlii ddvocacv {jrpun, and groups cgi|ffn«d 
with (nlnorlllM should all be included, Yarroay 
want ta waiftUIn » balance, or you may find that 
some, types will fit yoqr program better than others. 

(Hi Wqrklnflj with your first contacts. develoj> a list of 

ate «y 

pec tat ions - they all have some advantages; / 

Receivers * wanting speakers or presentations 

Communicators - willing to give you space In 
^^^^^"^ newsletters, make a pl.tch at 
^ their meetings. . 

Pflrtklpfttora * 

- as citizens / 

- as parents 

- substantive Involvement 

- organizational Involvement 

- state-wide 
/ - local 

(lii) If you have grant monies , put out an RFP for state or 
local community projects. Focus on project^.t^at 
*build .competencies and networks. * 

•(iv) Some Services vou might provide ; 

- speeches, fi Imstrips, othw presentations. 

- articles for newsletters. 

- special training institute, for local project 
organizers, or for a speakers bureau. 

- special information or instrument kits, designed 
•for their project, . 

- form a "Community Task Force, members to be 
representatives of state-Wide' organizations 

— working with their own membership for sex equity: 
Meet quarterly to report on actiyit-les, discuss 
new avenues, new members, new issues organiza- 
tions could tackle, publicity and recognition 
for their group. 

(v) Prqvjcje follow-up to the groups after a project or 
presentation. Find out whether they fee.l it was 
worth it. Look for changes and revisions. 
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(Vl) Plug the conm unltv flroups Into the rcst.of vour 
nf twork . Offer youf trainees^ teachers educators 
and fellow state staffers as speakers, be sure 
the educators know about the community projects, 

' see whether they can suggest any new ones, etc' 



E. STRATEGIES ANO^ACTIVITIES FOR S TyE f^^EHa DIVISIOWS 

The followlnfl ftctlvjtles shouTd bi" iinpleinented by the Division 
Director. wHW the Involvement of the entire stiff . Full t4rae sex 
equity personnel In the agency should be resource people* but the 
responsibility for the Division's proaram rests with the Division 
Director. Some divisions may be subdivided into sections whose 
activities are disparate enough to'Justify separate plans* as each 
win have different needs and different opportunities. 

Analyze the system . • , 

Uhlch components of t.he education- system are important In your 

field? How do they relate to each other? What are their Immediate 
and long term priorities? Who are the key people! 

Decide where you wljl focus your efforts . How, will you use 
the system to |:iave the (fcst long term impact? 

Assign one person to do preliminary groundwork . ^ 

a . Check or\ ava 1 1 ab i 1 1 ty .of enrollment figures . 

b. Search professional literature for relevant articles. 

c. Write professional associations -for relevant material or policies 

d. Identify new print. and media materials , send for review copies. 

e. Investigate pilot projects through WEEAP, feminist publishing 
houses. Y I 

f. Identify existing print and media HswCes in state, regional, 
local, university libraries and media centers, relating to sex 
roles and your field. 

g. Idietitify existing human resources - specialists in sex roles 
and learning, especially in your field, role models, etc. 

Involve entire staff in awareness session . •> 

a. Identify resource people for staff development. Jf they are 
fellow members state agency, discuss thVs perhaps unaccustomed 
relationship with youf staff ahead of time. 

b. Activities for awareness session should include: • 

(1.) Define sex bias , sex discrimination , review relevant laws 
briefly. 

(.11) Practice recognizing unconscious biased behaviors and 

their significance. ' . 
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(til) Invi«tig*t« b lu In own field briefly, perhaps by «n«lyz-. 

'''' Mt'^W^^^ 

«nd your clUnt or ttrget groups. Such Usual tOMid bt 
sptclfic to your Instructional area or of generaT education- 
al slgnl^licahct. 

c. n^r<H»>n fy^yrfi ly-serMcfi needs, such as; , . 

(1) nni sftrifl> Qf iwilnfln 

-all staff involved 
-voluntary 

(•'M Fff]1?WW ^««lQns at extended intervals, 
(iiil Series of " interest" seminars at extended intervals, n^ith 
^ ^ nriLdia te"Sct1on required, to give staff a chance to 
discuss sex bias for their own enjoyment. Almost any 
lesson in the Seminar series, or tbpics such as How Sex 
Bias Rutns a Marriage," would do. 

- * . • 

' d. Inc lude secretaries as participating members In all staff 

development opportu nities (even if they say they're too busy). 
It is crucial that secretaries understand and be able to 7 
explain your program. 

4. De velop a divisional plan (Seepage 261.) 

a. Involve the entire staff In developing, implementing and evaluat 
ing the plan, though specific activities may be assigned to 
indivixluals. Everyone must "own" this program. 

b. Jhe;4)lanning process should have three overall stages: 

(i)' To identify aVl developmental areas where sex roles play a 
part , and to Identify which ^f these, are relevant to the 
teachers and students you serve. 

MiT To identify all po ssible opoortunities in your work for ex 
pandinS ei role perceptions, f hls ac tivity should produce 
tKe widest possible list of ideas, unrestricted by rea ity. 
to provliG a resource when unforeseen opportunities arise. 

(iil) Tn develop a realistic plan^of activities to be carried 
. .^yoHt >Tt7the regular course of your work. 
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c. At predetermined IntervfVs yevlew your pUn . ^ f 

(1) ' Evaluate progress, , discarding unsuccessful activities, 
building on succiss^s. 

(11) Re-read list of possible opportunities to see wh^sther 

/ new activities might appropriately be added . { V 

■ ■ , > " ■" ■ ■ 

d. ThroughoiiV your work, remember your two prime objectives ; 

(I) Under s tand 1 no and 1 ns 1 gh t Into the dynamics of sex roles 
and learning for all your teachers . 

(11) Currlculjn expansion so that t^^ have tools to work with, 

, Recommended activities . ^ 

i. investigate enrollment figures to find out any disparities state- 

wlde, tn cfertam programs or in^ certain schools* (You maV find 

some surprises.) If any Inequ Hies- appear, check annually to, 
* measure progress, but do not set quotas, v 

• b. Include the Issues of sex equity In all management tools such 
as annual plans,) scHool visit checklists, etc. 

t. Staff development for teachers ^ 

(I) Prepare basic awareness presentation explalnging the nature 
of sex bias In society ani in the particular subject area. 

(II) Incorporate this information Into all contacts with teachers 
and counselors - school visit checklists, special workshops, 
regul ar f acu 1 ty .meet 1 ngs , annual conferences, newsletters, 
classroom visits, media coverage. 

(iii) Encourage teacW's participation in full series of seminars 
to understand t^ relationship between sex roles and learning, 

( i V ) Provide in-deoth services in curriculum planning and ex- 
pansion '- bibliographies, newsletters, locSal visitjS, special 
workshops and conferences, pilot projects, etc. 

d. Cur riculum expansion . , 

■ - ' ^ 1 ^. 

NOTE> an "expanded curriculum" is one in which research has been 
done into all ways, in which sex roles may be relev^'nt^to learn- 
ing and development in that Mfticular area, and all opportuni- 
ties have been taken within tfe regular curriculum to expand 
students" perceptions. \ ' , ' 

(1) Examine curricula for existing bias* and pj^pare a list of 
all possible opportunities for expanding students' horizons. 
Always focus on opportunities more than on eliminating bias . 

(II) Identify specialists who can develop or expand existing 
curricula , if this is not part of your sj^aff 's expertise. 
Teacher educators are an excellent resource. 

(lit) Hold materials development workshops , letting teachers ^ 
develop expanded lesson plans and activ1t1es,,^hey fiel^ 
test, you disseminate. ?5 
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(IvV Examlna 111 course .titles for gender 1(np 11 cat ions and 
find positive substitutes. 

' (v) Be prepared tt Hcoinment on present adoptions , their biased 
or expanded images, language and content. 

(v1) Prepare suggjBst Ions with tample lesson plans, for p ositive '* 
ways^ of teaching fi^orn the pment books until unstereotyped 
ones are available. ^ . 

(vii) .Prepare short check! 1st for teachers to Mse In reviewKiQ 
new materials , send this to relevant pub11shers> share it 
with all pubilshers' representatives who visit. 

(viii) As materials with positive and unstereotyped Images of both 
sexes become available, note this fact 6r\ all advisory lists, 
or prepare a. recommended list specifically for this purpose. 

. e. ^If your instructional, area has previously been dominated by one 
sex (or if any part of it has); ^ 

(1) Develop suggested 1 1st jof reasons why the subject might be 
*• attractive to the pioneering sex.. , - 

(11) Develop list of possible objectives to mixed classes that 
might be raised by administrators, teachers, parents, with 
■ suggestions of how to atiswer the questions. 

(ill) Develop list of any actual problems that could arise, with 
suggested methods for solving or coping with them. 

(iv) Revise all brochures or other staff ^produced material to 

make clear that all programs are open to both se)^,es. Include 
pictures of males and females working together, if possible. 

(v) Alter recommended -classroom, shop or lab designs to be sure 
there are adequate faci Titles for both sexes '^nd that the 
/ . ^ physical atmosphere we lcQmeT"both sexes . . 

. (vi) Develop list ot pioneering people in theifield from news- 
paper clippingsoind local individuals, to function as 
.role models. _ ' 

(vit) Develop a list of pioneering individuals to be recommended • 
for teaching' or state staff positions . 

f. Pay special attention to- teacher educators . A, 

(1,) Make all products of your sex equity project av ^lable for 
their use. 

(M) Provide demonstration presentations for their classes. 
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(111) Encourage thetn to use al l' possible opportunities to expand 
pi^e-servlce teachers' hbrlzons , 

(1v)- Enlist their aid in expanding curriculum , perhaps by dtvelop- 
Inq modules to be used W1t|i1n their own courses. ^ 

(v) 'Help disseminate such modules to other professors and to 
in-service teachers. ^ 

(v1) Encourage education schools to prov1(ie curriculum- based 
in-service opportunities relevant ^o your instructional 

area. ' / ■ ■ - 

(vii) If your area has been dominated by one sex, encourage ad- 
mission of jgiloneeHn^^ 

of pioneering faculty i ^ . ^ ■ 

» g. Work with student orijanizatfons . or their adult advisors, to: 

(1) Insure that clubs do not, thepiselves- discriminate . 

(11) DevelodT programs in which they identify their own 

opportunities to expand their own, f enow students' and 
younger students' role expectations. ^ ' 

(ill) Understand the dynamics of peer presj^ure , recognizing it 
Is no better to be- pressured to pioneer than to be 
pressured to conform to stereotypes. • 

h. Work with advisory councils to: 

(1) Be sure they ioclude both sexes . -including persons 
interested In expanding sex roles. * . . ' ♦ 
f • - 

(11) Inform them of. staff efforts on sex bias,, and enlist 



their -aid. . ) 



Communicate with the community . ' ; 

(1) Seek out opportunities for 'interviews .^r 'articles from a 
state or local- perspective in newsletters, trade mugazines, 
newspapers, radio or television. 

(11) Prepare basic presentation to be used by ?tate staff, . 
teachers, or studenj;s exolainlnn the prognam to^communitv 
groups interested in your Instructional area., Fp<:us on 
conSrns already 'of high priority in the community. * 
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f'. strategies and A fTTYlTlf^ ?% \ mV fmi\V^^ agfncies 

The following recommendations are addressed to the person who- 
reoresents the Superintendent In administering the LEA's sex eguity 
X They may be the Title IX Coordinator. Equal Opportunity 
Officer, or any individual the Superintendent may choose to appoint. 
Activities should involve as WMch of the school community «s . 
possible, but ultimately the responsibility for the Pl^" '['f « with _ 
the Superintendent: suppor^t from the central office remains the 
best single predictor of success. (See page 112 for a checklist on 
support from top management.) 

As you work, keep in mind two main objectives : 
. Und erstanding of the benefits and dynamics of sex equity ^ 
* - Tn:(ienth curr iculum expansion , based on identifying all 

possible opportunlHes to wide n stqdents' role expectations. 



1. An , ^1yze the system , 
a, Within th e LEA . 
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^ (1) Whb are the Individuals whose formal and informal support 
can help you most? 
(11) What is t-he management style of your central office? 

Win you be working entirely by persuasion, or can some 
activities be mandated? 

• (iii) What are the prturational Dri orit;ies- of your LEA? Of your 
community? Of the Individuals whose he'lp you need? 

1^. Your lea's relationship with other comp o nents of the education 
system . ^ ^ 

• What services do you receive from or provide to: 

The State Education 'Agency , , 
s(ii) Regional education centers , 
(iii) Colleges and un1\^ersities , 
(iv) Community groups ? . ' 
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■* ■ ■ ■ 

2. Assess what Has alreadv Iften done . 

— : : — ■■' I . ■ \ . . . 

a. Ascertain thi |tltui of Title iX and Title I! compllaftce and ^ 
self -evaiuAt ion. ~ ' I * 

b. Spot check to whether faca1tv> students. parerit$,jthfr$ Are 
Infornied who title IX coordinator ls. and their own t»sportsi Di- 
ll ties and rights under thfese laws. 



c. 



Check to see If ehrolTment figures have been col.lectect. Check 
all areas, not Just vocational education and athletics. Keep 
numbers up to date to check progress, but do not set r|Uotas. 



d. HOW were legal coitipl lance efforts received ? Decide whether you 
wish to bulidNpn tmem, or start fresh. 

(■ , 

3. Appolnto planning team . 

a. Dj^rable characteristics of team members: . . 
(1) Understanding of your school system . 

(li) Knowledge of key Instructional areas . , 
PersonaV credibility to support the plan ef fective-ly . 

(1v) Time 'to design and support. the plan (others may "implement 
mucK of It). ' 

(v) Representation of target groups '- teachers, parents, 
; t ethnic groups, etc. ^ 

(vi) You may wish to Include a key' doubter in order to gain their 
, support. This can work, but don't overdo it! 
■ * • ■ , , • 

b. Inf orm team members ahead of time about the nature of the pro- 
Iram. and the level of supp.qrt they can expect from the central 
office. V 

c. Provide «n opportunity such as ,a planning Workshop which will 
provide: • «• 

(.i) General awareness of the. relationship between rigid sex \ 
roles and "high priority education problems. 

' (ii) The ability to recognize sex bias and di-stingulsh It from 
discrimination. / . ' 

(iii«) An organized planning process (See Planning Guide, page 195). 
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d. Give team full support as*1t carries out Its duties. " ^ 

e. Consider whether team should operate Independently or as part 

of 'on-going planning process , such as state or regional accredl- 
tatlon, comprehens'tve educational planning, etc. 



4. Develop your phi losophlcal .approach . / 

Identify problems related to sex bias which are of concern to 
your school system anc^-eommuhity , and base your approach on these. 
Always emphasize that ^ex equity Is a new approach to old problems, ' 
not a new problem. . 

5. Plan' your awareness and understanding program. 

(For additional comments and details see The Seminar Leader's Planning W 
Guide included in this volume., and the separate Seminar Leader's 
Handbook . ) 

a. Who should be involved? • ^ 

(i) Awareness (2-3 hours) 

~ Administrators are crucial in their abilfty to support 
and explain the program. A special effort should be ' ' 

made to include any principals who do not take the full 
seminars. ^ 

- Any teacher's aides not taking the seminars. 

« - All support staff who influence policy (secretaries) or 
who have informal contact with^tudents (secretaries, 
custodians, cafeteria workers, bus driveirs). 2 hours 
with foltow-up meeting, focusing especially on Impact ^ 
of) unconscious behavior. 

- School Board, parents, community leaders , at least a 
short presentation to explain goals of program. . ^ 

- If possible, further involve parents^, perhaps through' ^ , 
community organizations , in developing ways they can . ■ 
participate in the program rather than merely ;toler ate 

it., ; , 

- - Students may be part of initial program, or may be re- 

cepients of other .target groups' efforts. 

/m Understanding (20 hours jplus). ( ; 

For everyone with extended student contact or curriculum _ ■ 

responsibi lities.v including teachers, counselors, curri- -i; 
cul urn planners or supervisors' coaches. Depending on the . '.^ 
nature of their jobs o^^naersonal Interest, principals, V 
• media specialists, teacher's aides, parents and oth#rs may 
be i nc 1 uded . * 

V . 

">* • . • 

. , - ' o 

b <^p.lp ct individuals to conduct' semin ars and armnge for their 
• training. Jhey can be ar>y race and either sex. ine prime 

qualific ations are the ability to relate well to others, and the 
potential to lead a group warmly and articulately. 
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• c. DUcuss the program with them ahead of tijne . 

Lei ihem kiiow what you hav.e already planned, an^ absolute 
constraints, and assure them of your coojieratlon with the 
recommendations they develop during their training program. 
^ Urge them to develop as complete a plan as possible - It's al- 
ways easier to prun^ than nail on a new limb. 

Give full administrative backing to maximum involvement . 

'Cp'nsistant with -your administration's management style and 
other priorities ,plan the organizational apprpach that wiTl 
reach the most people. 

Voluntary or universal ? Voluntary assures a h^^pyclasrs. 
Universal reaches more people, and we'recommend it,/if vtHs 
handled gracefully. ' C-) • 

Participants in a universal program should be treated 
with the same consideration and given the same preliminav^y 
promotional information as if the program were volunta ry. 
However, it was our experience that even In programs that 
were run heavy-handedly where the participants resented the 
administrative- style, the ideas still carried themselves 
and most partic1pa(nts ended up ,happy with it. They often 
expressed surprise at the extent to which the program 
addressed real problems^in real lives, und confessed they 
, would never vhave enrolled on their own^ 

e. Some organizational patterns . . 

Every year our local school systems come up with more 
extensive programs, -so we assume the definitive pattern has 
not been set yetl 

(i) Our gold star program so far. from Hal if ax County: 

A team of two people -introduced the senfinars to ^ 
the entire sChool system during August wojhk days, the>i 
trained teams consisting of the Principan and a lead 
teacher from each school, plus selected central office 
: personnel. They met monthly over ten months. The 
teams had the intervening month to repeat the entire 
program for their entire school, so that every 
teacher had at least 20 hours. independent observer* 
the following year reported . that teachers interviewed 
had apparently internalized the program enthusiasti- 
cally, and come up with imaginative ways of applying 
it in their classrooms. ' . 



♦Richard A. Bond. AmericanTpft:\1?tttes fa|^^earch, Palo Alto. 
California. ' « * . ♦ ^ 
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School representative^ .compUte their training bfefOft^be - 
qlnnlnq tne program Independently In their schools . TnT$ 
gave tnem a better overview, but less support from each 
other than tf\e Interlocking monthly meetings. 

Caution ; some version of the "ripple effect" described 
in (1) and (11) 1s really the only way to go 1" « big 
system, where a single seminar leader, or even a team, will 
have ^trouble reaching everyone. However, It only works with 
strong administrative backing . If representatives from 
schools are merely expected to "share" their training they 
will likely end up frustrated and disappointed, having done 
little. 

(iii) Seminars purely voluntary , repeated 1f Interest warranted-. 
This approach works well in small'to-medlum systems where 
^ - word-of -mouth is effective in creating continued Interest. 

(iv) Seminars given to entire staff at once . This works fine 1n ♦ 
LEAs with 80 teachers or less. 

f. Give full support to program ; 

(i) Time for the seminar leader, protecting them from other extra 
dut)es, 

(ii) Money . (Most* of our programs ran njn a frayed shoestring.) 

- Some possible expenses: salary for seminar leaders If 
they are working outside regular hours» training materials, 
films, speakers, refreshments. Costs are probably no more • 
than for any other in-service program. 

1 Some possible sources: staff development budget,- materials 
acquisition funds, vocational funds, a registration fee for 
the seminars, offer program through community college. 

^interested community groups. 

(iii) Formal and informal endorsements of the program and Its goals. 

6. Plan a curriculum pxnan5;iQn program which will give all teachers the 

opportunity to translate their new insights into professional activities. 

' NOTE: an* "expanded curriculum" is one in which research has been done 
into all ways in i/hicikifex roles may be relevant to learning and de- 
velopment tn that par Wcular area, and all opportunities have been taken 
^^tmri^e regular curriculum to expand students' perceptions. 

involve tt>e nliaximum feasible number of teachers in planning and, 
X testing new approaches. ~ 
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Identify currlcutuw speclatHsts ; 
, (i) On own staff 
(11) At iinlversltles 
(111) State or regional staff 
(v) Other? 

c. Arrange for back-up service's, to ease curriculum expansion: . 
Identify relevant materials and human resources, and arrange 
tlrpe for planning, development, tisting and foil ow-up. 

Coo rdinate curriculum efforts to avoid the "overkill" effect - 
on Students ft' different areas^cover the same material. 

e: The curriculum expansion process' should have three overall 

stages (See page 243): 1n which e\>ery teacher Is- g1 vein the opportu- 
nity to: 

(1) Identify all developmental areas where ^ sex roles play a part , 
, and 1 dent 1 f y wlilch are relevant to their own work. 

(i1) Identify all possible opportunities In their field for ex- 
panding sTuHenH^n^oTee)^^ This should produce 
a wide resource list of ideas, unlimited by restrictions 
* of t^me, money, etc., from which teachers will choostf their 
own activities, both now and when unfores-een opportunities 
arise. <^ 

(11 i) Write their own realistic plan of activities to be carried _ 
out in the regular course of their work,- making use of what- 
ever new roaterials, methods and* topics have been generated 
by the sex equity program. 

The program should focus on idehtifying opportunity to expand 
horizons, rather than on elim1nai\iinq sex bias . You may have many 
teachers who feel there is "no piroblem^' in their own. field, who. 
nevertheless have st)perb opportunities for directly helping 
studehts\|ivercome the impact of "the problem" in society at large, 

■g. As teachers maiy have neither time nor resources to do a complete job of 
research and development all at once, this phase should continue for 
some time , incorporating new materials from other sources as they 
become available. ' . ' . 

Recommended opportunities and activities^ . 

a. Analyze present teaching materials in order to develop positive 
new ways (with lesson plans) of teaching from biased books. 

b. Examine all new materials for bias, and take the results into 
account 1n making a ^election. 
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>. Examine all course or unit titUs and^descrlptlons for gender 
implications and find positive suDstuuies. . 

Pnrnrj niTP th;it\tudents of ftH dqes need time to discuss sex 
stereotypes openlyl . 
(1) Because the world Is sending very confl let Ing messages. 
(1ir Because their needs And interestrchange with physical 
-and social development. 



e. 



Examine-^n subjects and skills, rlassroom . . 

cusrioSj l i brary wor k . fTeTTTrips . etc.. for opportu^iTETes to 
TiTi^e nts deal direc tTT^TTtFnfKi realities of sex bias and the 
advantages of sex equity. Remember to focus on ^hejmpact of 
rigid sex roles on major societal problems, not just enrollment 
numbers or career choice. - 

f Kppo observa tion diaries of student behavior, noting biased 
actio ns or opinions. If appropriate, intervene or discuss. 
Remember, you would not permit overt racism in your class. 
You should feel equally comfortable helping students alter sex 
biased behavior too. 

q Tn- ;>nY arf>a previouslv ill mi ted to one sex (remember to examine . 
^' a"l programs, not just athletics and voca tional education): , 
(i) Assure that all coiiirse descriptions clearly state that the 
program is open to both boys and girls, or use "she or he 
in describing students. ; 
(fi) Make public announcements and post notices that both 
. males and females arei not only allowed but welcomed in 

every course. - ♦ 

tiii) Examine class assignment procedures for any formal or in- 
formal tendencies to steer students into any class by sex. 

(iv) Identify and Use guidance materials , films, etc.. that 
treat women and men nonstereotyplcally or (temporarily) 
that focus on careers for women. , 

(v) Destqn and print (especially if school has graphics pro- 
gram) flyers or brochures for each subject area, showing - 
girls and boys working together, 
(vi) Develop suggested list of reasons why each subject area 
miqht be attractive tb the pioneering sex. / 
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(vil) Develop lUt of possible questions , about mixing cTisses that 
rtil^ht be taUed by wmirti straws , J;e«chers, parents, with 
sulgeitlons of how to answer the quest lofis . 

(vlll) Develop list 6f afctuaV probleirrs that could arise with sug- 
gested fnethods forsFfVing'or^ with them. 

(1x) Develop file of pioneering people irf^ all occupations from. 
* • newspaper dippings and local individuals to act as resource^ 

people and role models, 

(x) Hold career days that emphasize pioneering speakers and 
exhibits. (A career day speaker Inspired Barbara Oordarv 
tp be a lawyer,) 

(x1) Look out for unconscious stereotyped student behavior (example: 
dominant sex .doing class activities for pioneering sex), 

(xil) Invite teachers who have already had pioneering students'to 
share their experiences about student abirities\ discipl Ine 
situations, etc, f 

^xiii) . Give students a chance to talk abolit their own role* ass ump- 
tfbns. their peirceptlons about the subject ("I wbn't need 
it"), other people's assumptions about them, ttie realities 
of biases and opportunities in the field, ^ 

8. Include students of all kinds; , ^ 

a. In planning , to increase relevance and acceptance of the program, 

b. In implementation . , 

(i) To give them exposure to the subject and Experience in 
leadership . 

..(i1) To minimize hostile peer pressure . 

(iii) To allow older students to function as ryl»-H<>Qiie1s to 
younger orres. 

c. Let students brainstorm ways they can find opportunities in 
their own lives, to expand their own and other people's role 
assumptions. Tlhey should consider their home and community 

' lives as well as school . 

d. Assure that student organizations do not themselves discriminate ^ 
but ratber use their activities 'A;o promote sex equity. ^ 
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9, ProiBpte the program . , ^ 

lemeinber that the ma jor problem In expandlng .sex roles Is still 

that many people sincerely . believe 1t has nothing to do w1t»>- them 

• and have no Idea why they would be Interested. Some also Ijave firm 
negative {g|lconcept1ons. 

(1) tfemos, bulletins and announcements are necessary but not 
sufficient. More substance Is needed . 

(11) Publicize your philosophical approach , featuring the list 
of problems related to sex equity which you feel are of 
Interest to your school and community. 

(.111) Distribute outl Ine of seminar programs with a sentence or . 
two describing each session. 

(iv) Show fllmstrlp. hold discussion fac"|^y meetings or 
other occasions when every one will be there. 

(v) Use all regular channels of publicity and^commun1cat^on - 
school paper» faculty bulletin boards, etc. 

(vi) Talk : Use anecdotes showing how sex equity can contribute 
to ; school priorities. / ^ 

10. Work closely with teacher educators - univers.1t1es. colleges, tech- 
nical Institutes, etc. . 

. a. Inform them of ^ all aspects of your program so that they know 
what pre-service teachers should.be prepared for, 

b. Discuss your needs for: 

(i) Resources for in-service - can they provide or help you 
Identify/- 

- materials 

- people 

- existing courses or programs 

(ii) General in-service program, if you are not providing this 
yourself,. 

• ■ ^ , 

"(iii) j Curriculum-based in-service , to help teachers expand curri 
'culum after general jj^-servicei - 



^^ ^-s i 

(iv) Any speciaT\questi'dfHR' topics that professors or students 
could research or* deWiop.as professional or class pfrojects 

c. Encourage student teachers tnterning ,in your school to undertake 
. projects related to sex roles, and keep diaries of biased " 
Student Setiavior .y . j 
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d. Irv if]^ treas th|t have been dominated by one &ex, encourage , 
educftldn ichooli to admit plonetrlttg students and express your 
int^est in hlr ^nf Ploheerlnfa teachers , • x ' * 

/ ..^ ■ «. 

1 1 . Communlcatf with the cpmnunlty . . 

a. Infpm parents and community leaders of the nature and golsls 

^ or the program. Tailor your approach to the priorities of each 

group. * . 

(1) PTA, class parents, booster groups. 

(11) Advisory councils.- ' ■ . 

(Ill) Civic, church and other community: groups. 

b. Develop a , short student or faculty presentation , pferhaps w,1th 
slides. Remember how many organizations need a speaker, 

c. Contact " Features" editor of local papers (dally and weekly), 
radio, television, Industry and club newsletters, Invite them 
to Interview seminar leader, pioneering students, parents con- 
cer'ned about a particular sex-role-related problem, and dis- 
cuss how sex equity can help. 

* 

12. Involve the community as active participants . 
Just as organizations need speakers,, many also need prg^Jects. 



a. Suggest cooperat'fve prpjects . Contact groups as they are planning 
their program y^r and out 1 1 ne your needs, or ideas that you 
think will appeal to the group in question. 

b. Any program tp expand role expectations which needs people-power, 
money, access to industry ,etc. may make a. good project for a 
community group. Some possibilities ; 

(1) Help screen and obtain new materials. 

. (11) Sqi up 'speakers bureau. 

(ill') Jdentify pioneering workers in the community. 

(W) Offer pioneering scholarships. . ^ 

(v) Boost girls' athletics. 

. {vi) Host industry field trips. - *' 

(vii.) Sponsor "big brothers" reading clubs or arw unst'ereotyped 
activity that will involve boys in caring Tor younger 
children. ^ 
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RECOMMENDATIONS - LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES . 



(vlll) Work with Industries to help place pioneering graduates. 

c. Help members learn how they, as parents can expand their own 
children's horlzonsT " .; ^ 

(1) Share Teachers Planning Guide, help adapt It to parents' 
activities. 

(11) Conduct unconscious well-Intended behaviors exercise and 
brainstorm alternative behavior. t ' 



(111) Make full seminar series avall.able. 



,13. K<^ep evaluating aad recycling your efforts . ^ 

Evenithe best plan is no. more than high quality guessworks. Some 
apparently reasonable activities will fall, while unexpected people 
will take off on wfld goose chases that succeed ^brilliantly. 
Therefore: . ' • 




a. Evaluate regularly and often . 



b. Retool objectives which aren't workifl^ or discard them. 

c. , Build on succe^^e^ , adding new activities or expanding old ones 



jERlC 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



0. STRATEGIES AND ACTIVITIES FOR TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 

These recommendations are addressed to the dean or chair of 
education, head of curriculum or staff development, or whatever _ 
person haJ been giv6n the responsibility for preparing a sex equ ty 
plan and as such'represents the administration. This person will 
likely find others to help in preparing the pUn and to delegate 
'implementing the activities - not do It all themselves. 

Ail activities should contribute to four major goals: 

. Awareness and understanding for al l .faculty. 

- Awareness and understanding for all students . 

> Sophisticated curriculum expansion . 

L - In -service programs for teachers to give them both 

general understanding and ^n-depth curriculum ex- 
pansion. 



1. Analyze the system in your university .* 



b. 



Who ire the people who can help you, both formally anfl in- 
formally? * . V " 
Where does educational innovation ordinarily originate on your 
campus? ' - ' • ' 
(i ) The administration . , 
(ii) Curriculum committees 
(iii) Staff development committees 
(iv) Individual initiative of professors 



(v) Other? 



What is the management .style of your administration? How much 
autonomy do your professors expect? Wi'lJ your program be . 
organ ize d and cohesive? Completely individual?. ^Something in 
between? ■« . 



I 



*For simplicity's sake, allteacher education institutions, universities, 
Colleges, technical institutes, etc., will be referred, to as "universities. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS" --TEACHER EDUCAT^ION INSTITUTIONS 



2. Appoint a planning tern . 

a. . M embers should -Include key administrators'; curriculum areas, 
- representaU ves^ .- any IjnDortant targiet group sucK as minority 

i-ouDS, student's -or cities' advisory councils. They should 
be fndlvlduals with tne pS-^onal cred 1 bi 11 ty to„ effect IveTy ., 
support^- the program*. , .* * 

b, ■ Decide .whether>4)l arming' team should operate independently, or 
ciih-rn^ittftft of an oivgoinc) planning process such as: 

* (1) NCATE. , ' 

'.. '^(il) R^^ional actrecTitation - . / 

'(11.1) ^tate Comprehensive- education Planning, 
(iv) Curriculum Review Committee • ' • ; j 
.(v) Other • . , 

If team functions as part of gem^raT planning process, sex equity 
^ shouldv be* integrated into an prlanniRg functions. , 

c', -Team greparatipn . ' * ° \, ^-j ^ ' v • V - ^m * 
Give team time and opportunityno bfcofte awarejpf the Im- 
plications of s'§x'VoJes,anU learning,. and to'have a Structured 

planning experience. This cquld be: ^. ' ' . ' ; ^ 

^ (i) Working alone.- with their d\nn resources, these . 
»« recommendations and the'PUnning Guide- ' , 

^ V . . ■ '(ti) A one-day 'awiP-enes* and :plann1ng work. shop. , 
; ^ ' ' (in) A three-day conference' on. botn substance -and planning. 

* . . . * * 

* . : " ; [/ dj. Give team time td^i»it4ate\n'd-. implement /plan , releasing them 
. *• for other duties 'if necessary. . ■ 

"' ' * ' ■■ ' ■ ' ' • ■ ' \ 

•e. Rive th^m full iadmThistrat<ive support , both ft>rmaTly hpd in- ^ 



.^agefig^ or d^ you ofdi rrar iT7 take ,the .1 ead? 



4 



■ % 



' > : fpf^nal ly. ■ , / -J.*; ^, 

A'n ilvze vour unii,NiersitY's pUc e in the cwerall education system. " 
^- ilhatJh yool- reladonshfelwilh th e-^Statf Education Agency? ■ 

Regional Education. Centers?^ Local Schbdl, "Systems-? Other. activt- : . 
» ' -nies -of higher/ Wninq? ■ What -s^vices do you give andtrece-jve ^ - 
* fr^m ^ach? Wi»l.rtheir sex equity programs make.new demands on.youj -.1 
^ ■ Rrovide newSavenues of service? Can :they . contribute to yo}|r pro- , , 
.■ •• ■gy'aift#5.;riV-yJi; .Qr.<»1n»^Vly respond •t^.lnlt.latlves.from th6s<r other . . 



• ♦ f • • • • -v ■ 
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RIECOMMENDATIONS - TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIOr(S • . 

4. Inv€!st1gate ^ex equity prograrn af statg^and Tbcal ieveU . 
V a. How will VQur^ graduates > ;(^mp;<r<> tn In.s^rvicft tftayhers? 
(i) Less aware and Informed. ^. ^ 

(1-1) "Right In step. *( | ^ 

(iii) More informed. Prepared tp be leader/. 

. . b. Whaf new demands may bfi made m vou tO provide in-service 
programs for teachers ? J- » • 

r(i), Basic awareness of sex bias, / 

Xlf) In-depth understanding of social, issues, sex roles and . 
learningf. * , » 

'( 1 ii.) Curriculum-based in-ser/ice to f o 1 low ocr general ijnder- 
standing. ' ' - .. 

" iZ. Are there areas where ^you could provjde initiative and leader - 
ship 'foV divisions of the state agency or for local school 
systems that h.ave,a^s yet done little? 

^ Assess whAt has alre'a'dy>been done on your campus . » 

a. Ascert^n. the^ status of Tijte IX and Title II compliance and 
self-e\^luatTon. 7" ^ • • • ' ' . ■ 

,b; Spot check to 'see whether f acu 1 ty , Uudents > parents , ' others^ are 
informed who^Tirie IX^cpordinator is, and their own responsibi-. 
».l ities' and rights umler these law^, - - 

' ' ■ ■■x;- - I . . , : • 

"\ .c.. Chec!« to see if enrollment figures have been cdl.lected. , Check 
''^'al l areas, npt- just .vocational e(*ucati on an^i athletics. Keep 
. ' numbers up to'date^to check- progress-, but do not set quotas. 



« 



dc. How were ijqal comp^iiffTc^ efforts received? Decide whether you 
. . wish" to bullet on tnem, or start fresh. / 

. e. Ident>fy any acti\?iyes begun that qo^yond leqal compliance - 
indlvldlrSIf' initiatives, partlctpatioA. in state or professTonal . 
a'ssoc-lation .ptograms,. etc . , 
' » , ■ ■■ 

'6v , Identify exi siting resoVce:!^ . 

V a. ' Huto resogr^esN *" . ^" - .* 

"" ;Il) ■ On o>in 'campus ' Consider faculty and studenfff., 
' • , ■- ' . " \ ' ^ ■ ' - . " . «?»-. 

('womefi*'s, stud'ies" program's^' ' > ) 
' . "- psychology, Chi Ti development, family and vocation.a] ' 
• .. -"^experts • . * \ ■^ 

■ *• * .an> indivijjual already versed , iVi sex roles' or sex ecjuity^ 




ECOMMENDATiaNS- TEACKE« EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS • " • 

: (^^) 'In 9^her. >c)ucqt1on agencies 

\ - SEA, G«nei:at A$$1stanc« C«nter, Reil anal Centers 
. - pth^r* unlverslMes, colT^ges, 1n$titutesc j 
* J oc«l. school systemi ' \ - 

(ill) In cpmwujiltvb * * 

- interested parent* 

- corwnunity groups, such as NOW, WEAL,,,YWCA, League of 

^ . Wbm^n Voters, civic clubs, men's consciousness groups 

- industry personnel offices 

* . ■ •• ( J ' . ■ ■ ■■■ ^ 

b. Materials resources - print and media. - 

\ ' ■ " . . ■ ■- II . ' 

(i) Qn campus 

- main library ; ' 
-departmental libraries *' 

' - counsel tng, career planning cer^ters 
V. - personal collections of faculty or students | 

(11) M«idi a centers of other education agencies ( see (11) above) 

^ (ill) Public libraries - . m 

. (1v) CoUections in community women's centers , YVICA.'etc. 

lations departments in industVy 



incies of existing resources", invite their use . 



(vl Public rel, 

c^ NotVy other a(^ 

Arrange initial meetM no with faculty to g^in faculty support for sex 
equity as a pr1or1ty\ Meeting should b^-reqyired, or combined with 
reguwr event that wl\l assure total attendance. 'Basic presentation 
should include: 

'-^ The benefits of sex^qyi^^ ' Present a Vist 'Of priority education 
problems which are 4\ least partly grounded in rigid sex roles. 
Shdw how sex equity provides a new approach to these problems. 

\ i . T#l1or youv .list to Ah\knd*n concerns' of your faculty and 
tommunity.. 

. b.. BriMr .dutl tne of inie lX JncT Title II, including tWp responsibi- 
i' . litie^' and»rightsNof faculty^rT«4;-stM dents. Do not put heavy 
.focus on legfiVmttltt,er?5, or«tJh disbKimi nation (as distinct from 

• bias), ' ' : - ' • ,:r \ ' , 
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RECOMHENOATIONS - TEACHER EDUCATION INSTItUTIOKS . 

^ / . 

^ ' •n^;..>.<pf<nn nf prn y am 'present Vv Qolnq. forward at'sUte ' 
and local level . - * 

d. Hr-irrl'^" fnr <n-rippt.h curr1culum-base.d research, 
• • d^^velopment and 1ii-serv1ce. - 

. e\, Emphasize that t.acher educators ran L'l 
t han 'any one , because they have time an^d skins for sophlsti-. 
bated curriculum reseVch and deveVopment. 

f : Let faculty dis-cuss goals of program to expand role expect-' 
V aftnns and RovTBest to 4 neet these goals. ^ 

8 Prnv/tr^^aWiiware ness program -far all faculty and S^Iftilitlstrytors. 

^' rpos^ bTe/in^rudrsec^etSrks , ^orm parents. Bnd any other ^ 

with student contact.' Awaireness, program can ^ be combined with Initial 
meetl rag (see ^bove), or separate^ It^hould Include: • 

a. Distinctifth between ^ex dis rrlmi nation and bias, and how bias 
develops in .all of us . ' J 

b . Discussion of how sex bias huaits men . 

c. F-^r^^^'' ^Hpntlfv unconscious w elU'intended b'ehaviors • 
and discuss their implications , 

d. Pnrnc nn iri PntifYino Qpportu n i t i es to expand students, ' 
, horizonsTrather than on erimmating ^ex bias. 

e. Emphasize relevance for all curricula , rather than limiting 
' to special workshops .\ • . ■ 

9 Provide in^dpnth undei^standi ng for faculty. Use every technigue of 
ad^vnitt ratlvg leveralb and pu blic relations to get maximum particL 
pation! Some possible patterns: , . . ^ 

a. 3-5 day conference of sb^bstance and planning. 

b. (;Dntinuing series of seminars, 

c. Retreat.- « 
\ d* U§ing existip faculty or departmental meetings. 

• e. Setting up special committeet^. forums, faculty seminars, 

f. Working through professional organizations. ... ^ - 

I g / Providing sel> instructional maWials.^ If using t^^ 
' consider how you will thotivate faculty to use them. 
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RECOhMENOATtONS - TEACI^ER EDUCATION INSTITjyTIOJJ&,. 

10.' Design shOrt-ta&r»n proqrani for students (pre^servfce teachers) -as an* ' 
emergency me«i.sVe until professors nave expanded curriculum. ^ • 

^ a. Provide bas1cS>iBi^rtess to allKtudfents. Ni. . 

b. If.Currlculum expansl0Tr\in not take place Immediately, provid'e- 
full series of . seminars . • / 

c. Encourage student organizations jo show leadership in expanding 
sex roles by: \ 

(1) AssiiKLi^g that they do not themselve^ discriminate . 

(ii) Hold programs for their own members, fellow students, the * 
general public Including faculty members. 

(111) Some groups to consider : 

Student- NEA, student chapters„ of any professiojf^fl associations, 
university or dormitory student counc1U.'re>^1ous organiza- 
tions, ett. . ^"-^^ 'i ' ' 

lit* Use student tearchihg programs; * . ^ 

a. Discuss progtam with superv 1 s i ng' teachers . Invite them tio Wke^ / 
part in awareness program, or orovide a special One for them of . 
^hey have not had a sex eq4jUym29^m in their school. « - 

n orientatW'for student te^chirtg , provide techniques for identi- 
fying bias i^: 

(i) Teacher behavior 

*(li) Teaching materials < * 

(111). Classroom environment > 
(iv)^tudent behavior • • 

c. Encourage student teachers to keep diaries in each area^ especiall 
'student behavior,' and'discuss possible antidotes.'^ 

' d". Evaluate -student tejchers on skill at identifying oppprtunities to 
' ^expand sex f-oles. - 

■• - ' ■ . *r . ' 
12. Include graduatp_^,-0t»4ents ip all awarwrtf^s and understanding programs, 
and, encoura?^ research pro':[ects :and di^ej:t#tiQns on issues^of sex 
roles and learning. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS - TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
'C\13. Expand curriculum In all areas .' 



.NOTE: An "expanded curiMciAlum" is one In which research has been done 
into-all ways in whicK sex roles may be Relevant to learning'and de- 
jvelopmenKIn th^it particular area, alfid all opportunities have-been . 
taken Withfn the regu^)«r curriculum to expand sttjdents'- perceptions. 
' ■ ■ -i ' . ' ' - . *• 

a^ Eventually, eVer^ne should be involved , though J>rogram may begin 
with those- profewors previously interested in'S^x rbles^or sex 
eauity;\or in-.ttiose cJrriculum areas whefe relevance is most 
(^viousl / " 

b. Work by k^^r1culumJtrea , using any eJfi sting curri^ruTum planning 
system, pr an ad hoik arrangement. *' ' ' 

V ■ * ■ ■■ . . 

c. 'Adapt anil use Teachirs' Plannini^Guide by changing J ist of activities 
to Incorporate professional funWions of teacher educators, 



d. Work bas 



reaches 



I 



(1) Let 



new 



C awareness program into required courses to' as^ure tha.t it 



veryone. 



ate; 



professors have in-put as to which courses could absorb 
materials nost easily . " 



e.. 



(ii^) Focus on methods courses" as well as theory, so that stjudents 
/(< will] apply learjning to actual teaching practices. « 

y 

Encourage 
can be us 



: the development of modulest Jto .expand role perceptions that 
ed within existing c'ourses. As they are^eve^l oped, develop 



wAys to f ield^es.t and evaluate them by exchangynq i 

( i ) ' Wi th fellow -eagljlty . 
' (ti) • Informal nat^wor king \^ith other- institutions, 
(iii) .Through special conferences . 




V Building around modules , examine each course rf'gorously for all 
"Ijpportuni.ties to expand sex role perceptions, and fill in the gaps . 

g. Encourage professional exposure of innovative curricula.: 
(ij^ Articles in profefisionar journals .. 
*' (i»i) - Presen^g papers at conferences .. , • * 

(ffT) Authoring or co-i»uth®ring texts or supp^lementary mater ia3s. - , 

' • ■ ^ 

hi^ Use professional access to publishers , suggesting revised, expanded, 
■ or new texts. . • 



RCCOMliENDATlONS - TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 



14. Work w1tih>"Womeii's Studies'! wcldl Is.ts to ; 
. • ' ' ' • ' ' ' ■ 

a> Help desiqh program . - 

Identify, human and materials resout^ces. 

c. Ehcourage studerits fo ^noll 1>^ special courses . 



d. Consider having an elect 1vve^%fix Roles and Learning" course . 

(1) Use this course as an avend» for basic research for 
methods and materials that can be absorbed by regular 
• courses. . f " . 

(11) Recognize that while "Women's Studies" Is a legitimate ' 
specialty ,, such bourses do not" serve the function or - 
expanding the entire currlcuTum. 

15. Sponsor, or encourage state agency to sponsor, "spiral conferences" " 
wnlc^ will take advantage .of professors' research and development 
skills to spread advanced information^on sex roles and learning. 

a. ' Professors meet, take park In awareness and -substance activities, 
- contract to prepare module^ on a relevant subject. 

b. SU months later» ifrofessors return with a't least one colleague 
fpr further substance fiind to demonstrate modules , trying to "sell" 
tjiem to other partlciparits to field test . 

' ' • " ^ ' , ■ " * . 

c. Bj)th' new arfd tfie original professor's contract to develop further 

modules , to be shared again in 6.>months. 

d. Process provkles a contimjing forum for original work on sex roles 
and learning*, y , — 

e. If desired, 1n-s.erv1c'e teachers may be invited to take part, 

16. Develpp In-service program for 'teachers . 

• a. iased on assessment of.exlstlrrg programs In LEAs, provide basic 
' * seminar sevies for 1 n-servlce' teachers,. ' v " 

» ^ I - ■' *■ t 

' b. Follow this wHh teachirs' curriculum planning. session , fpr teacher 

to develop skills in id^ntifyihg opportunities to e>(pand students' 

expectations (See Xeachers,' Planning Guide). 
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• • 

c. Develop specialized curr1culum-t)dsed in-service programs (perhaps 
based on»inodu1es developed for teacher .education courses), giving 
teachers specific lesson plans and actj^ies to be used within 
their regular courses. 

d. Help teachers develop specialized mini -courses on sex ft>les and 
society , if desired, but caution that these do not meet the goal 
of lexpandiag al 1 students' horizons. 

17. Keep publicizing your efforts and results . 

/ In any sex equity program, the major problem is that many people 
believe you are focusing on discrimination onl)t, and that the effort 
has no relevance for them. Thi^? may be especially true in higher 
education, where traditions of academic ^freedom may promote academic 
isolation. Keep your program visible! • 

a. ' Focus on societal and educational problems already of concern . 

b. Vublicize all successes , especially those at the more sophisticated 
and less obviously relevant levels. ; - 

c. Encourage students to spread insights from one class to another. 

18. Evaluate and reassess your plans . 

At periodic intervals, go over your plan. For each objective ask 
yourself -" How do I know whether I have met this objective ?" 

Based on each assessment, revise, drop, or build on your activities , 

How will .yoor know when to quit ? 

„ a. When all faculty have taken creative opportunities' to expand 

eurriciilum in all classes. - \ 



% . 



b. When qraduatiiiq students' demonstrate behavioral and LurrltuTar 
' competence' in' expanding sex roles . 

c. When a^respectable number of faculty have continuing research and 
deve>opijient projects 'related to sex roles and their ?ield. 

d. ' When you are meeting local jn-service needs for: 

(t) General understanding of the issues. 

' (ijJlf Cuvriculum-based programs to expand se?( roles in each 
instructional area. • " 



H. ^jnA TF fi TF ^i l\ m ArTTVTTTFS m T^mmuntty nRP.ANT7ATTnMS 

Investigate the relationship between sex rol es anrf learning, or 
other areas of human development. Are any of the problems that 
grow partly or wholly out of rigid sex roles important to the 
aims of your organization? 

Find out the status of your state and/or local program to comply 
with Title I^. and Title II of the Vocational Amendments. Are 
there state, or local people who can act as resources? Discuss 
with them what kind of help they need most from the community. - 
and what services they can provide you. 

Make (or arrange for) a presentation to your gr oup's governing 
body . Ask them to declare sex equity a priority issue, as an 
approach to whatever concerns are already high priority. 

• ■ 

Arrange for an awareness session for your key state and/or .local 
leaders to: 

- provide basic awareness. 

- decide what aspects of sex equity you will deal with and 
develop a philosophical approach. 

- map strategies. • ■ 

Some policy questions to consider: 

. 1 

a . Will your effort be : * . 

- statewide only (a single conference around a central theme) 

- combinFtiie two (a conference to kick off local projects)? > 

b. What kind of involvement do you want? 

- substantive involvemenf which may require some training 
(example: help local schools screen new materials for bias) 

: organizational involvement . -in which members will use ^ 

general skills they already have (example: organize a big 
' brothers reading club). 

c. What abogt money ? Wi^l you want a project which Is: 

vin^ally free (developing a local speakers bureau f<wr 

schools). ■ ^ , ... ^ . 

- uses your fund-riising . ski lis (provide scholarships for 

pioneering students) 
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d. How focused do you want to be ? 

( 1 ) concentrate on : _ , 

- one aspect of a societal problem (adolescent chisel pi ine), 

- one target group (displaced homemakers) * 

- sex equity itself » as a new approach to many concerns. 

(ii) provide local Teaders with general information (yi sex 

equity, then let them choose from a wide 1 ist of possible 
projects , .\ * . 

^The answer may depend on your community. .Ar\e y(Ju already 

saturated with general programs? Is there som^ i/Ssue that is 

already irt the public consciousness? 

« ■ . . * 

e. What relationship do yo" want with the school system ? — 

- cooperative 

- monitoring legal Compliance 

- urging them to go beyond legal compliance 

- independent 

6. Publicity . • ' ■„ . . ^ 

» : ' ^ • , . - \ • ^ • ' 

* a. Publicize your project in such a way as to show h6w sex equity 

contribut e s to urgent comrmnitv priorities . Ttiis*w1,ll likely 
catch the imagination of local media on behalf of your entire 
organization, as welt as this project. ^ , 

b. > Use existing hoi idays as a theme for your efforts .' (Father ' s ^ 
Day to focus on parent fng skills for boys, or to focus on 
death-dealing job pressures. 'Mother's Day for a. hard hitting 
poster on teenage motherhood. Valentirtfes 's Day to focus on 
working partnerships between women and men.) 

Q. If there are no handy holidays, consider asking your governor 
or mayor to declare. one . (The Governor of North Carolina 
recently dec-lared a "Working Mother's Day.") 

n 

• d. Make full use of all your own ^regular channels of communication . 

■■' ' . « • ■ 

.7. Contact other community organizations .for joint sponsorship 'of a 
project, or to see if they would like to take on a complementary 
activity. Consider whether you need groups that are* similar to 
youths, or different. If your group is largely one sex, you 
might: seek a partnership, with a group made up of the other kind, 
or you may need one that can reach another segment of the community, 
or one whose skills might cdmplemfint-^rs, 
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8. If your program depends on local Ipadership. arrange for training local 
leaders . Consider: • * 

- one state-wide meeting. • " • . . 

- a series of local meetings or workshops. ' . ' 

- individual meetings for whomever is interested. 

Get help from state or local education sex equity personnel In 
identifying resources, conducting training sessions. ^ 

\ » 

9. Possible projects . 

a. Work with members as parents . 

. adapt Teachers' Planninq^uide by replacing list of activities 
witn parental acttVities. 

- at regular club meetings or at special workshops help members 
identify^ways they could expan<l th^ir own chil dren s role 

expecta tidhs . . . 44.U . 

- focusing on parents, share presentation and act.iv ties with 
Other clubs, school faculty, put on local television. 

■ b. Tnx/pgi gate school enrollment figures . Check, all subjects and 
clubs, not just vocational and athletic. 

c. investigate school staffing patterns , present resultsr to school 
board, discuss implications. ♦ 

;'d. MP lp,with any school proiects. . . 

- identify and screen materials on sex equity, changing roles^ etc 
' screen and recommend regular acquisitions.. 

- find any area where lack personnel or funding is holding back 
•an activity to expand sex role expectations. 

e. Set up a school speaker's bureau of persons who are: 

- knowledgeable about sex equity. 

- role models - pioneering workers in comnaunity. 

• - knowledgeable about career and life planning, s^jch as . 
. . personnel people, social workers, those who have second careers. 

^. Ralsejm^ey f or new materials (media items are often too expensive 
for school budget's), ' 

g. Give .special " pioneer award " to students who excell In unstereor 
t^ped classes or projects. . , 

. K Give scholarship to pioneering students, perhaps in cooperation 



RECOMMENDATIONS - COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS ' 



1. Sponsor girls' athlet^ team or event > 1n or out of school . 



j. Form a " booster club " % supplement the girls' school athletic 
bud^t, If It is llinlting their, program*. 

k. Sponsor programs that will increase boys' ewosure to children , 
such as a "big brother" reading club dr tutorial, irt or out of 
y school. Urgef schools to have high sqhbol remedial reading 
students t u to r-you.nger children. Help provide transpgnj^at Ion, 
If necessary. ' ' # • 

K Sponsor "big sisters", camping, career iir other clubS: to allow ' 
girls to be and have roli> models . .V. ' 

. • 

m. Combine k and 1 In ri yd 'activities ^ ass.urTng that the sek 
traditionally domlnam in theiactivlty, doesn't take over. 



in th^act 

n. Read through "Black Book", aw^^ ^ntlfy themes for local workshops 
or conferences. If comm(j||^tJ^|PTaturated or unresponsive to 
general "women's" top1cs^6cus on special concerns. 

0. Develop a short presentation on sex equity and Community concerns 
and offer it to all community groups that need aN^peakeir. These 
presentations could be "for information on^y" or feeeking partici- 
pation in projedts. - 

p. Identify single-sex activities in the community and provide com- 
parable activities, or urge them to expand memoership (example: 
camps for delinguent boys). ' ^ 

g. Other , other, other 1 ^ 



» % 



i3o ■.. - ^ 



IV.. PUNNING GUIDES ' 

" ' ' I " ■ " ' 

A. Local education agency team 

B. Seminar leader ^ ^ 

C. Teacher education institution team 

D. State staff f ' 

E. Individual teachers and curricu-lum committees 



The Planning Guides for the LEA team,. the seminar leader, and 
the teacher education team are program guides outlining the pro- 
cessiss of setting up awareness programs, seminars, curriculum plan- 
ing, etc. 

T^e Planning Guides for state staff and for individual teachers 
or curriculum committees are curriculum expansion guides, enabling 
individuals to examine their own work for opportunities to expand 
role expectations. Th'ese guides .could be easily adapted for use by 
^teacher educators and parents, by replacing the list of activities 
In Objective B with activities appr&priate to their professional 
respohsibilities and interaction with students. Time kept us from 
preparing these a'daptations, but we strongly recommend them. 
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\ NEW PIONEERS PROGRAM TO • 
^ ENHANCE ST^UDENTS' DEVELOPMEWT 

THROUGH- EXPANblNG SEX ROLE. P&RCEPTIONS 

( ] * Planning Guide for LEA Team 

The function of the Plannlgq Team . * 

To develop an nyprflll <;tratedv for your school system which ^ ^ 
will address exiting e^uc at lonaK^oa Is and problems by ex- 
panding students'>Gle perceptloVis'^nd expectations. - 

To ltoi;i fv >hose wh o will Imnlfiment it. 

To give them formal and i nformal suoQort .in their efforts. ^ ^ 

What do you need to know before you start? - . * 

iOonn Jump straight into planning. First you need to 
satisfy yourself that expanding sex roles offers a valid app>'0JJ|J 
to goals already on your schbol system's priority list. You will 
also need to be able to distinguish between dIscrlmliUtlon and 
bias, and recognize the Impact of unconscious. well-lHended 
behaviors on both sexes. You do not need a. detailed understand- 
ing of the relationship between. sex roles amj learning, nor of 
the opportunities, in each curriculum for expanding ^students' 
horizons. 

1 * - 

Who are you ?. . ~~-r . rr, r 

IdeSlyri^tr ane a-select group of influential decision- 
makers,^ loved and admired by all fn your school system!^ You 
should represent pivotal curriculum areas, Jind ypu '"ay also ij^ 
"elude individuals who have ba«n .chosen for^ their informal 
influence .or specific skills, rather than a spot oh the organi- 
sation chart. 'In the unlikeTV event your team does not fit 
this discription exactly, theVlanning guide will give^you a 
chance to consider whom you might like to.add. ^ • 

■How" should you' proceed j - ^ ■ . 

.. • Thh planning guide will present a series of possible ob- 
' jectlves, with questions to lielp you decide whether each, is 
desirable for your school system. These objectives will let you . 
consider, such matters .as identifying or creating administrative 
support for yojjr efforts, as well as lond-term activities. 

- , . >V . ■ 
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At the end of t\>e planning session yo6 should have a 
ft containing: * ^ 



draft containing; 

- objectives you have , decided ^re important and 
appropriate "for your LEA ■ . ( 

, - strategies you feel comfotifeable recommending 
to those who will make the final (^ecisions 

- questions you have identified as needing 
answers ]in order to^complete your plan, but 
which yqu' cannot answer today, because you 
lack authority, or ,, information., or time. 

Thus, you >$hould feel that you have identified, a general 
approach to recommend, and 'that altho^h you do not have 
all the answers, you- have at least identified ^the questions ^ind 
..thought through jwhat to do to vget" the answers . 

Howjto user the blanning guide 

' Read all the objectives, to get a quick idea of the topics ' 
you wi Tl consider: * . 

- are there any objectives you wish to omit entirely? 
would they mept, youie needs better in another 
sequence? 

After you have selected your objectives, write each one. at 

the top of a sheet of paper, and divide the remainder of the 

page in five columns (unless your workshop leader has provided 

ypu with form^): * - * 



Objective: 



ACTIVITY . • 


WHO 
RESPONSIBLE. 


TARGET 
DATE 


DATE 
. DONE* 


COMMENTS 


• * 




L 

f 


• 






• 


• 






• 

* 


* 




I- 


V 



•■ 19 



3 



\ 
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Now return to you^ f 1r«t objective and consider each 
'question In order. Cheese "yes." "no." or "not sure." If.you 
check "yes.*", enter ^pproprlfte recommendations or activities 
In your plan, who will be responsoble. and a target. date. If 
"no." move on tV the next question. If "not sure." enter how 
you will find out. or how the dec.lslon will be made. . 



Exatnple: 



ACTIVITY 

Add elementary teacher to 
team. Ask prIrKlpals to 
r^mmend namev. ^ 



WHO 
RESPONSIBLE 

Team leader 



TARGET 
DATE 

lext Prln- 
Ipals' ^ 
Meeting 



DATE 
DONE 



QOMMENTS 



the 
and 



Then, as you begtn Implementing activities,^ come back and fill 
ate done, make any comments about the success of the activity. 



In 



date 
any necessary 



alterations In the rema1tider-of • the plan. 



1* 



A final word * ^ i. ♦ in k« 
You may be uncertain as to what type of program w 11 be sup- 
ported by your administration.. We recommend that you Include all 
plauslDle activities: It h hard to know wl^lch ones w 11 win. ap- 
proval, and It Is eas'^ler tp cut back a too-arabltlous plan than to 
expand a too-cautious one. Keep In mind that you ''^e writing a . 
set of recommendations based on your best judgement with the In- 
formatlqn at hand, not ^ biitdlng contract; 



It Is more l<i<e1v to happen' If you write It down. 
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OB JECTWE^Jtft Identify and a-ssembla the human resources needed to 
support your/ plan . , * 



r • 



Do, you nefed the help of others to »*efine and begin 
•Implementing yoi^J;' plan? , , 



\ 



Yes 
No 

'Not sure 



Types of Involvement to' consider. :. 

- Need formal approval ■• 
•» Need Informal support 

Need to work closely; with - 

- Need as. planning team: "members 




7 



People to consider : ^ 

- Superintendent; sLperfntender/t's secretary 

- Principals, jjr^ncipaTs '• secretarte's 

- Supervisors ,Qf curriculum ar^as, guidance, or special 
programs * . . • " r ' 

- Staff development coordinator * V • 
Title IX pr EEO coondinatbV ' 

-•Teachers (elem^tary, Tniddle grades, secondary, ^ 
academic, vticationSl )• 

- Counselors . • 

- Students " , * . , 

- Parents . . ^ 

- School Board members 

• Community leaders , ' • , 

• - Anybody with interest or influence 



• If yes: ' * • , - ^ 

T. . Enter names or positions of tho«e whose formal approval you will 

need, and strategies or activities for 'obtaining it. Tf not su 
who to contact, enter how you will find out. 

^ . . i 

Example: ' ■ , 



re 



- ACTIVITY 

* . •* ■ 

♦Superintendents Informjal 
report on own enthusiasm 
for workshop, brief out- 
line of main objectives. 



Present written glan when 
finished,' 



WHO 
RESPONSIBLE 

Entire Team 



TARGET 
DATE . 

Next Tues 



May^ r , 
(one montH 
from now) * 




COMMENTS 
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2. ^ ptpr namp*^ or positions of those^whose infornial support can help . 
• you.. If not sure who, enter how you will find out. " 

3. - Enter names ,o r positions of those you will work c lose l;f with, but . 

not jdd lo the actual planning taam, or ent,er how you wirl identify 
them.; . • ( * ' ^ » • > ' * I 

» , ' ■ • * ^ ' * ' ■ 

4. ' Enter nam^s oV- positions of thgse you want to add to your team or how . 

■ ypV would decide, <;onsider^ how^big do you w*it U to be? Will \-t 
: lie a small working group or broajdly representative? • ^ . 

B. OBJFXTIVE ': To set a working schedule f or , your team. 

1. Will your team meet again? a 

U yes, enter who w 1^1 call the meeting, where and when \ or No _^ y ^ 

how you will decide . ^ \ - ( ] Not sure 



2. Will your team meet regularly? • , i ^-^t^ 



If yes enter :' Y 



No 



aT'TJio'wTTl chair the tfeam or how will you decide. • Npt sure 

-1}) How oft^ you will meet. . ' - 

c) How long you wi.ll go on meetipg.- Until plan is , . • ^ 

finalized? Some objectives' are underway? A]l 

"objectives are completed? Other? 

» ■ ' ' - , ' ■ ' . '■ 

* . ' • 

G: OBJECTIVE:^ ToVlug the program to' expand sex role perceptions 
into the- existing priorities of your^ school system . ; ■-' 

1. Are th'ere any current priori tVes in your school system- Yes \ 

• ■ ■ ■ ' No - . 



where expanding sex role perceptions or eliminating sex 
bias might be relevant? . • t0 J Not sure 

Some poss ilili |ii in'|Jj|lli : 




f ,\ - Reading problems 

^ * -'Math anxf^tyj / , ^ 



- '.Discipl-Vne? ' / ' 

- Teenage pregnancy? • * ' 

- Positive self-image programs? , • • ^ 

- Comprehensive educational planning? - i V 

- Regional Assoc 1 at ipn accreditation? , . . 

- Scope and sequence curriculum planning in any area? ' . , 

- Textbook selection? 

.- Community sc>hools? " • s ;/ 

- MainstreajninV? . * v 
-Gifted and talented? ^ > ( 

- .Other? • ' ■ - ■ . c 
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«»• » • 

2 ^re there any opportunities for yod tomake sure each Yes 

" * ♦ ' No 



priority Is one tha<t expands sex roles rather tfan» 
■'reinforces stereotyping? '. ' ' Not sure 

Some opportuhltigs to' consider ; i . 

- use the. prlqjrlty to denjonstrate the relevance of ' ' • 
^ expanding- sex role perceptions and gain the • 

V ' . support 'of k'ey people ' » 

*; - -provide guest speakers " / ' 

- offe»( In-service to those conducting the program . '.* 

* - have (Input on-materlals sele'htlon • " • 

-•'help with curriculum or program development ta " » 

' assure expanding ^x role perceptions « • 

* ^ • other? ' " . * 

. • If yes, enter each priority and the opportunities that exist for 
each orie, how«you will take advantage of them, and whom you need 

. to contact* ~'- 
• ■ — ^— — . . 

* . • 

♦ . ■" ■ . ' - . • . . ■■ • ' ■ . ■ I 

D. " OBJECTIVE: To decide" on 1 [mediate and -long-range target groups . 
" " ' . * *' * ? ' ■/ * 

. f- ' . ' . 

= 1 , Do you .need an information and/qr^ 'in-service program? •. ; Yes 

Consider; who can help "students expand theirv sex role " " lilo 

\ - .expecTaTions? Who has an\ffect on kids"? " jNot sure 

For each group- be ^ow, and any;,others yoU' may. tl^^nk of, ^ , " 

* de/cide. ' * " * 

- whether you wish to try to reach this .group n 
* ' - wheth^r'they are immediate or long-term pr16rHy 

« - how they can be^ached| . . 

•„■»'- * , Pos'st^ble target groups ^ V » ■ ' • . 

- School Board members? - . \ ^ 

- AdminiUrators?* - Central office^ principals " \ . 
. • ^ schopl office, 6ther.5?. ' - , 

V - Teachers? -.all te.achers? Tho^e whb select program 
'•V \ voluntarily? AppointetJ representatives? 

" Do you- wdnt to. fAcgs. especially on. any ' > 

. • \ . age level? Subj-edt area? Coaches? Staff 

^ of special project? Others? ' " . * * 

" • Teacher Aides? \' ' * : • . 

• / ^ ^- - SiJpport" staff? - clerical, custodial, qafeteria, bus ^ v 

^ , ; V /. \ ^ 'drivers, ^others? 

'. " •- ■ . - Paf^Tvtis? • , ^ ' , ' • • ' • 

. - Commuylity?*- civic clubs, church clubs, community * - 

■s ; . ' " ^ .»K organ t?at 1 ons, ycwtb organizations, 

\ f> otti6rs? . ' 

. - StudeaJts?' - are they an immediate target for you, on ^ v ' 

will they be reached, IndirectTy through 
* - other target gro\ips? /If yes, which groups » 
• '» or ages vJI 11 you -target?- All? Student ^ 
*.' • ' 'Council? Vocational youth-clubs? Other > ^ , 
'V ^ \ GiubsJ* Those in disciplinary or. otHer 

trouble?. Others? ■ \ 1 
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If yes, enter each group you wish to reach, or how you wjU decide . 
T^ut immediaie priorities .first. Enter any Ide^ ^s you maV have for 
how they can be reached. Come back andtfldd to your p1an-as new ^ . 
opportunitle.s occur to you7 '■ » 

Examples: ^ " * ' ♦ 



■ ' r— • — ~ 

ACTIVITf ) 

• 


WHO 
RESPONSIBLE 


TARGET 
DATE • 


DATE 
DONE* 


COMMENTS 


1 


All teachers. H^gh priority. 
Conduct in-service program:. 


Seminar leader . 
to be seVcted 


^e)^ Fall 






t 


Cafeteria-workers? Discuss with 
Food Service Supervisor to deter- 
mine priority and. opportunity. 

' > .* 


Henrietta Jones 
(member of^ 
planning 
team) 

» 


Within 
next 
»month 


• 




* 

• 



E. 



• OBJECTIVE ; T o dovplop an "tn^erv^ice ''proyram which will permit all 
teachers to develop an qnderstandinq of the relattr^n«;hip between - 
s ex roles and le arnirrcr 'so that they c^n appropriate ly expand th ejr 
(fr^^fyTTIjiTTl^i^ own and their Ttudents '• behaviflP.^' ' . • 



1. 



Do you peed to select a person to conduct your in-service 
progVam?^ • ' 

If ves.'li^t possible names'", or the proce ss bv which „ 

you will se le ct thei*. If no. entpr>tthP name of the 

p erson alr Pf>Hv '^plprted. ' , 



Yes 
No 

Not sure 



■ 2. Ooes th>^ persdn need training? 

4 \ - 

■ iUyes.. e nter how t hev wilV obt ain training, or how 
•ynu will decide. ... 

^ 3. Will you involve other resource pebple ,i>n your in- 
serVice program? \ \ 

Possibilities: those who have previously. attended 
courses or workshops on sex bias* community resource, 
people,' workers in pioneering fleTds. 

If ves.. li st pn<;<i1b1e out stdfe resource people and/or. 
method for*? 1 nd 1 no t hem . . . • , 



( Yes 
No 

Not .sure 



• Yes ^ 
No I 
Not sure " 



) 
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How will vo n Insure maximum tyarticipatlon? 

, Ultimately, the goal should be for every member of the school 
community to develop an understanding of • se* bias in 'order to 
Identify and use all possible opportunities to expand sex^ role 
perceptions in students. How to accomplish this will vary accord- 
ing to several factors. ** 

,' ■ ' ' ' 

A philosophical' question ; . Voluntar,v vs Universal . 

Voluntary assures a haf)py class, but may not reach 'those mostjipeding 
the program. 

tJniversaU assurey reaching everyone, but anything required may cause 
initfal resentment. Our experience .was that in UEA^ where the pro- 
gram was. explained beforehand, and 1n those where teachers already 
expected an organized, done-f orfthem, in-service, the compulsory 
program-was well received.. Even in those cases where it was 
hannifed insensitively, most teachers evaluated it favorably by the • 
time it was over. One advantage of a universal" program is it takes 
\ the burden of responsibility off participants. They don't have to 
('"■explain to anyone' why they're takiog the seminars. We therefore : 
recommend a universal proj^ram which treats paVticilJants with as much 
respect as if it were voluntary . ~ 

Spme pfganizational patter to consider : \ * , • - 

- Totally .voluntary and indivYdual , repeated if interest 
• warrants and instructor is willing. This was our most 

common pattern. .It works well in a small unit where the 
^ participants' enthusiasm attracts interest. 

Program given to volunteers who will "share*^ their new knowledge 
with their qwn schooTi^ This pattern works only with .stroA 
administrative support. Otherwise, it s'imply scatters partici- 
pants, if no strong follow-up is provided, a purely voluntary 
^ program would rikely work better, as. friends may take it to- 
gether and form an informal support group. 

- Course given voluntarily once, and if well received, made 
universal for all remainlgy teachers. . ^ 

- Course given to entire staff -4t-<) nee . This worJ<s welT in small 
school systems of 80 adults or less.. ' • 

- The ripple effect . Representatives from each Sj:>ho61, combined'- 
with- central office representatives of each subject area, 

.. trained as trainer^ to repeat entire program for all staff in 
each school, wjth central office personnel following up with ^ 
curriculum develx)pment. This is the five-star program. ^ ^ 

Ax\ large units, some version of this method is the' only way to 
qo--one trafner will be a drop, on , a hot pi ate™. ' N 

Enter j^our' reconfnendVtlons as to how to organize your progiram. plus 
how the final decision will be-made. ~ o : 

^ ' ■ ' , ^ . ) . ■ 
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► . Are there any financial resources available for the program.? Yes 

No 

Who can help you find. out? ' , • Not sure 

. ^, I*- . 

Possible lo.ufces : Staff development funds, materials 
acquisition fund^, Vocational monies, registration 
for program, community college, community groups with 
special Interest In schools or In se* roles. Other? 



enter any resources you Ve presently aware of '. 
' Enter plan for idenyfying further* resources . 



OBJECT I V€ : To aid leachers In expanding their currlcuVum and te'aching 
pracilcei . . . 

I ' . . 

l.a. Will ti^achers be given an opportunity to translate their Yes 
'understanding o.t s^ bias Into their professional No 
. • activities? , . Not sure 

b. If yes, does your school have an on-going curriculum Yes 
' , planning and development systeiti? No 

* V • Not si/re 

if yes; should the program to expand s^x.role 
perceptions simply go through the regular channels, 
shoul-d the§e channels be adapted, or should this ^ ' . 

be a separate project? * - 

Whether you wish to use or adapt an existing system, or 
start from. scratch, the foil owl rfg questions should help 
you design yotir, "program. • 

Philosophical questions . 

What is your Lea 's philosophy on involving teachers in 
1 curriculum development? The following questions should-bfe 
taken into *account before you begin making^org'anizatlorial 
plans. / . 

1. If o#ily a few teachers have had in-service, -wi 1 1 alT 
teachers -be expected to-use expanded materials' and 
. and activities? Only those Interested? Only those 
who took in-service? • ^ 

Ti. Should the effort be organized or individual? 

ii'l. If organized, should alK teachers>be Involved in curri- 
. ^culym development and expansion, or should selected ^ 
individuals prepare materials and then present them for 
teacher use? ' 
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d. Possible orqanizational ar>proaches : * ^ 

Read through th^ following possible approaches. Which seem 
best suited to the needs of your LEA? Would a combina1s4on be 
better? Some other pattern? How would they combine witri your 
regular planning system? Then» enter in your plan Jhe orqanizational 
approach which would most effectfvely qivo teacherf^majximum support 
i p expanding their currkulum . * 1 ~ , . 

1. Individual . . ^ *. / * 

.Each teacher develops an individual plAn to be Ijnplemented 

within tl\e1«r own classroom. * V ^ 

Any materials requests or special projects would go 

through regular char^nels. * 
Follow-up: results shared info»%^lly i,n teachers' lounge, 

regular meetings, etc. 

ii. Semi -organized . •< ^ 

Teachers prepare individual plans in a group setting, 
s'haring ideas . 

• Follow-up: one or more meetings held to share results . 
Special resource bulletin boards or resource* centers 
established foi^ teacher use. 

Lists of tested activities compiled and distributed. 
Successful lesson plans or teachiog modules reproduced/ 
for use by other teachers, if^ desired. 

iii. > Organ>ized - all teachers involved . , 

Teachers within each school meet by subject area or depart-. 
- ment, work through planning guide as a group, perhaps divid- 
ing up responsibilities for particular topics or types of 
teaching activities. 

Results 'of school plans pooled at system-wide ijieeting, 
Vefluests for materials agreed on and submitted, special 
projects organized cooperatively. * 

Follow-up| may be provided In special meetings or as recog- 
nized part ofjregular department and/or facul.ty meetings. 

iv. Organized - special committees ^ 

Representative committee for each turriculum area pre- 
pares expanded curriculum suggestions, sample Oesson 
plans and activities^ then gives teachers in-^service on 
thdir use, .. " 

V. Organized - curriculum special.ists . 

Curriculum supervisors or planning teams Identify 
specialists within the school system, at regiooal education 
.centers, at state ectucationa agency, or at university, to 
develop and provide curriculum based in-sejrvice to teachers. 

Will vou provide support services to teachers in thejr . Yes 

curriculum expansion? ^ ~~ " ~~ - ^ . " No 

Not sure 

a. 11* yes, who will provide t-hese services? / / 
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Consider : ' , , ' * ^« 

Planning team members, committee 0/ volunteers with special 
Interest, committee drawn from those who took in-serv(1ce course, 
teachers' own currijulum develolpment cofiwlttees. ceatra^i office 
personnel, department chairs , within schools. student\ projects, 
other? ... • - 

b. Vhen will these services b^provided? 
Consider : 

- Starting immediately, to lay ground work 

- Throughout the program ' 

- After ir\-service. when curriculum work begins 

- A possible combination: genefal fl»;tivities at the beginning, 
zeroing ^n on specific curricula lat3r. 

c. Read through the following list of support services, adding ' 
to It if possible. -gTff^ in your'plan the se rvices vou hope^to 
see pro vided, who might be responslbie. w ith'_tarqet dates. You 
ia^TVUH to add an actWUv showing hpw the final decisions will 

' wHI be made as to who will be responsible for w>>at . • . 

* (i) Search professional 1 Iterature (manuaUy or thr^gh ERIC 

system) for relevant articles, 
(ii)' Identify special publications of model programs, guidelines 
sourcebool<s^ '• • * 

* * 

(ill) Review conmercial ly available materials, order for^pre- 
view and possible purchase. 'Involve largest possible 
number of teachers in previewing. /or added in-service 
and b^s't evaluation. Review: 

- New or <iftvised textbooks ' * ^ ^ 

- Supplementary or enrichment materials 
All Vnedia 

THpntifv existing local resources , y 

■ # 

- Materials : check school libraries or media centers. ^ 
pubVk libraries, regional education centers. , 

' colleges, technical institutes, universities* 

- People: specialists in siex roles and learning^ or 
■"wom^n ' s studies" in own neighboring school vstem 

or higher education, pioneering workers' In community, 
interested community grdups. * ^ ^ 
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(v) tdenti1 #exist1nq state resources . 

- General Assistance Center 

- Statff Equal Education. Sex Equity, or EEO educa- 
tijmoffice _ . '( 

- St^te agency specialists in each instructional area. 
(These should be Ixcellent sources of curpiculum 

specific in-service, recommeaded materials, etc.) 

, *(vi) Provide communications - resource bulletin boards, re- 
• source centers . newsletters . 

(vii) Adapt planning guides by adding at)propriate examples for 
eacn instruct Vona] area. 

. (viil) Help c oordinate curriculum efforts to avoid the "overkill" 
effect on'students i.f all different . areas cover the same 
material .4 > > j 

(ix) Other. 

S. 0BJECTIV6: To encourage student" leadership In expanding sex role 
perceptions . ^ * J ^ ^ 

U 'What type of involvement wi 1 1, students have in your Vtogram: 
a) part of the planning process? 



Yes 
No 



f not sure 

b) part of the Implementation process? ^ ^No 



Not sura 



c) recipients of the program through teachers . Yes 

actiViUes? > > . .... ^rJ 



Not sure 



If yes to a oj b, 0brt^in(je with this- objective. If yes to c only, 
conrfnue oli to ^jktt.ve H. 



2. Involving students in planning process: * 

* , a. What type of involvement -would be mojst effective and appropriate? 

- membef of overall planning team? 

- member of curriculum committer? 

*' - own committee? ' , ^ _ * j * • 

- throug^i existing student organizations, such as* student 
government, vocational youth clubs, other? 



b. What students sbould be^'lnv^olved in planning? 

Consider ; _ " > 

Student leaders? ."Ordinary" non-star students? Academics? 
Vocational? Different ages? Representatjves of schools or 
special interests? Ot)ier? 

^nt^r how you want students to ,nel6 In the planning process , 
wMc^x-f students will be' it?yo)veo. who will be responsibly "Tor 
nvo'lv ^fnq t^ em. , ^ *• •. 



tnem 



» . ■ 



Involving student ^5 tp' /i fpp t »t 1 on p rpg es.s . 

What type of involvement woulclj 6e mpsj:, effective and appropriate? 

Poss1bili£ies : Assembly programjv Vt^ttl-ng^ Classes with^Wgram, 
dissemination of Information through stiifdint jgovernment, or other 
organisations , debating cliibs, civic affatrs clubs, vocational 
youth clubs ,o£her appropriate e)t>sting student organizations, 
career fairs, bulletin boards , pester cbntestl, essay contests, 
polls or interviews in scho.oV or community (pw-haps comparing 
results by agfe)^ student publications, student program for commu- 
nity organizations, any on-going student activity, other. 

Enter your ideas for students to help iinplement 'the program,. -with 
person responsible and -t^rqet^date:* You may wish to come back 
and add to this objectivet as further possibilities arise . 



OBJECTIVE : To publtlcize the program in such a way a$ to' give an 

eiccurate p 1 cture of wFiat it has to offer^ ^ ' 

— ^ J 

Do you need or want to publicize your program? .' ^ Yes- 
- No 

f^ot sure 

Un.less yprf havi a small, already coimiltted, captive audience, 
this objective will make or break your' program . Remember that your 
major problem will be that -many people will have all kinds of mls^' 
conceptions which mean 't'hat they-simply don't knovi why the program's 
■goals are usefL(l, or why they would be "interested in taking the in^ 
service seminars. Even .if the program is universal or 'participants 
are appointed,, a good information program beforehaod will make all 
the difference in their receptlveness . 
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Some posslbllUles : . . x " * 

general ^nnouncemeats, memos .-^liuJJet in boards, posters 
strong statement from superintendent an'd principals.* 

- flimstrifcand discussion in faculty meeting before 
-beginning program (August workdays, regular monthly^ 
seminir meetings, or special assemblies) V 

- d'istribut^ entire course outline, with a sentence or» 
. two describing eath session 

- interview in school p*aper : ' . 

- an organized word-of -mouth campaign to conveyH:he en- 
• thusiasm of planning team and/or central office 



If yes, enter your «p Ian for in-schoQjl information and publicity 
about yoiir prociram . /" TTy" 



2. Do you want to extend your publicity beyond the schools? 



' ' Yes 
No 

Not sure 



Some possibilities: >. . * . 

- program for PTA . . , » 

- show filmstrip or make presentation to community or church groups^" 
civic clubs; etc. (This has been our most successful out-of - \ 
school activity.) ' v. J , ' <• * 

- newsletter of clubs or bulletins of community college^ 

- seek out regular media coverage - TV and radio talk .showsi, 
"Family" sections of the paper, iocal media often looking 

for features. ■ 

- Other? 



All interviews should emphasize: 



irizoi^ 



.- the program will identify opportunities to expand hori 
for both , sexes , 

- biases based on unconscious, well-intended behaviors 

- problems already of high priority in the community will 
be atfciressed 

-.human interest anecdotes, / o 

If yes/^ en'ter your plan for community information and publicity 



V 



c • 



20, 



5-^ J 
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I. Objective; > To eval Mate progress and update plans . 

Do you pl^n to evaluate your progress and update ^ Yes 

your plan? ' * • » . * *• No 



Not'!(ure 

4 



1. Decide on evaluation dates . These will vary according to 
when in the sthool year the plan was written. The first 
ev^'uation migKt be in- two months, to review short term 
. acflvitiesand to see if. you are generally on track. The 
second might be near the end of the first schobl year, 

r when some major actovities m^lght have been accomplished.. 

\ 

— Nu w r etu rnv^to each 'gt?Jei!tiye\h"at^ you" T) av e i n c Tud e~d I n your 



plan and ask yourself: 

"By each of these target dates, how will I know 
whether I have met this objective?"' 



Enter in your plan the major rneasurable accomplishments that 
will define. the success of eacn objective, for each evaluation date. 



3. At the time of the first evaluation classify each major mea^urab^e 
accomplishment to be evaluated according to one of the following 
categories i • ' * . '* 



a. Objective completed - no further attention. nee4ed ; (Even with a 
succes,sfuny completed objective, new jcircomsiances might require 

• renewed activity. For instance, if you find yourself with a^ 
new superintendent, you will have to revive "gain support 
superintendent.") 

b. O b>iect1ve ^on target - continue plan as written . 



a 

1 



c. Objective ^-succeeded - now ready for new strateqie? and acti - 
vities building on accomplishments ^ . . ^ 

d . Objective not succeeding - new strategtes needed . 

e. Objective not succeeding - to be dropped entirely ; 

. • ' . ' / 

4. Recj^cle ^ ^ i . ( 

. Any Items' which fell in categories a and e can now be dropped 

from your plan. . / , * a. 

*' .Any which you classified J will be retained, and measured at 
the next evaluation period, 

.. . ' ^ • ■ - ■ ■ 



Thos« which were In ^ or ii should^ now provide' the ^5*5 Is for 
new strategies anfl activities, which w'111 ftlso be assessed at 
the next evaluation oerlod. • 

Insert any such new activities In the appropriate place In * 
yoOr plan .- j '• '■ 

. ■ ■ • 

Ate there any special evaluation techniques, not tied to specific 
objectives, which would aid'in your overajl' assessment?. 

^ ■ 

Consider surveys of: ^' 

- teacher attitude^ jpre and post) / • 

- student attitudes (pre and post) „ 
CHanglhg enroTTments ^ ^ \ 

- curriculum changes or additions" \' • 

' system-wide materials * ^ y '(^ ' 

- fnaterkil^ requisitions patterns 

- i^iojQygftrlnt^ employment patterns within school system ^ 

- peon^ering employment patterns in graduates- • " 

- other? V J . . - \ ' ^ 

If yes, entegsuch activities • in your plan, and -use the results to 
help make de™STons on cantinued activitiesT ~' ^, 

^ou know when to quit ? ' , • . 

! Remember your overall goaJ : the expansion of all students ' 
horizons . Your major objectives toward this end ^re giving all 
teachers an understanding of the relationship between sex roiiles 
. and le.a^'ntiig , and the maximum support in expanding, their owlT " 
curriculum . v 

. * * 

Don't get bogged down in details, but do remember that "super- 
ficial changes don't necessarily bespeaR understanding. In thfe, 
long run, your tfeachei»s and students will tell Vbu when the pro- ■ 
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PiANNtNG YOUR WORKSHOP ON EXPANDING' 
/ SEX RdLES IN EOUCATIOrt 

A. Objecilv^: To Assure Necessary Organizational and 
♦ Moral Support for Your Program on Cypandlwq Se-x Roles, 

1. Oo you need organizational or morail V\ Yes_ 

support In order to have a successful HcT 
program? , Not* Sure** 



Who should be thanked for sending you? 
Briefed on the substance of the train- ' 
Ing? Whp must give the OK for the. la- 
service program? What Informal support 
do you need? Who can actually help In 
sett 1 ng^ t up? ' 

People to consider: Superlntenfi'e/it/ 
Staff Development Coordinator, Title IX 
Coordinator, Vocational Education Director \ 
or Planner, Media SpeclallS't, Superintendent's 
Secretary, anyone else In Central Office 
•with formal or Informal Influence. 

If yes, list th^lr names or positions, how. 



IT yes, list their names or posi 
why, when you will contact tnemT 



Ar^ there people in yaur school whose * Yes_ 

support you VfllV need? To help with the No' 
program? Relieve you of other duties? Not Sure] 
let you ajblocate"^ your time as you see fit? 
Promote trte progr/im formally or Informal ly? . 

People to consider: Principal, Ass.lstant 
Principal, Media Specialist-, Colleague^, ; 
School Secretary, others - 

If yes, enter, their names^or positions and 
how, why, and when ^ou will conta<?t them . 



3*. Are there others In your community whose Yes_ 
opinion or. support will make"d difference? ' • No] 
* Who are they?' How caA ^they help you?. Not Sure] 



People to consider :- PT^, Chuirch ^ 
Leaders, Active Parents, Community 
Leaders-. . ' ' , ■ 

If yes, enter their names or positions and 
how, wnv and when you will contact them . * 

'\ 



feERIC 
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B, Objective: To 'Plug the Program^tp Expand Sex. 



■Ik' 



;o txpai 
$tem > > ~ * 



1. Are theije a»^ curr^ent priorities tn your • Yes^ 

school systtm.,wher\ expanding, ro|e . No^ 

perceptions' ar el.lmlnatlng sex b^as. • NO^t Sure, 
might iiS relevant? " 

■■■ - ■ : :** ■ 

Some Possible Priorities ; Reading \ • 
Problems? Math Anxiety? Discipji'ne? 
Teenage 'Pregnancy? Positive SelT- 
Image Programs? " Comprehensive 
Educational Planning? Reaion^l 
%' ' Association Accredl tatlon.f Scope 

and Sequence. CurrMculum Planning 
^1n any ^re^^ Textbook Selection? 
•/ Community Schools? wMai nstreami ng? 

■ . . Gifted and Talente'^T Other?, 

If yest enter each priority . ' 

^ Ik " 
2\ Are t>\ejre any opportunities for you to make 

■ sure edfcn priority^ Is one that expa/jds Yes, 
sex roles rather than reinforces No, 
steteotyping? Not -Surti^ 



Some Opportunities to Consider ; 

|use the prIoHty to de/nonstrate the 
Irelevance of expanding sex role 

perceptions and gain the support of 

Key people 

-provide gues-t sjbeakers , 

-offer In-service to thos^ conducting 
the program | 

-have input o|| materials selection 

-help with corn culum or program 
developmei^t .to assure expanding 
sex ro-le perceptions 

-other? 



If yes, enter t| ^ftp|*ft»'*»J n1 ties that ext$t 
for each priorifw now, you , win 'take aid vy^ 
oi theffi> and wKom you leea yo contact. 
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C..' Objective': To Decide on Immediate and Long - 

Range. Target Grbups . ^ ' ., ' ' % 

* Who can help students expand their iex role • N 
' expectatl.ons? Who has ao effect on kids? 

■ • . f 

Considering .eacrt ^ro^p below, and an^r o'the.f^s • 
you may think of, -decide , > * 

-whether you wish to try to^reach this group 

^ ^ •'whether they are Immediate or long-term priority 

-how long a program wou/id be apTJroprlate 

-how can they be reached? 

V ' Possible Target Groups ' , 

' School Board Members?.. ' . 
Administrators? r pentral off Ice, ^principals , 

school office, others? 
Teachers? - all teachers? Those who select 
' program voluntarily? Appo^inted 

V . representati^s? Do you want to * 
focus especi^ly on any ageflevel? 
Subject area? Coaches? Sieff of 
■ special project? Others? ' * 
.Te/Jcher Ai'des? ' ^ , " 

Support Staff? -clerical, custodial, cafeteria, 

-V bus drivers, others? 

''Parents?* 

Community? - civic 'clubs, church clubs , ^community 
' ^ organizations, youtt^ organizations, 

others? 

Students? - are they ah Immediate ttrget for you, 

or will they b6 reached Indirectly 
through othef target grou^)^? If yes, 
' wlilch groups or ages will yDu target? 
All? Student councim .Vocational 
Youth Clubs? Other cllibs?- Those in 
disciplinary or other trotible? 

Others? • 

. ; \ • *^ . 
Enter each group voa.wlsh to reach, their orlorlty.' 
how Tong'%a protrram • they shoul d have> and any Ideas - 
you may have for how they -c an be reached . Jyome back 
ind add to Vour plan as "n 



VQur'nlan as n^w 0PD6rtuni ties occur toTyou 



Examples: (tfiese examples «r§ someone else's, plan-- 

ybur decisions may be very .different ) ^ 

. Target How' How To Target;Oate 



Group 



Rrlolrlty 



School 
Board 



ImAiedlat.e 



Cafeteria lot\^ 
Workers | Range 



Elementary 
Teachers 



Immediate^ 
and Long 
Ra)ige 



Long 



1 hr. 



2-4 
hrs . 



20 

hrs . 

. V 



Reach ' Them 



Superintendent 
win put on, agenda 
'of regular meeting 



Talk tp 

super.lntendent 



Workshop 



Date Done 



August 



^7 



Fall 
1978 
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Objective: To Decide onlOrq^nizational Pattern . 
Which Will Insure T^aximum Possible PartKTtpatTon . 

• i » 
Ultimately ,* t»^e geal should be for every member of - 
the school community'te develop an understanding of , 
se>c b1as<?4n ord«r to identify ah'd use all possible 
opportunities to expand. sex role perceptions in 
students. How to accomplish this will vary accord- - 
ing to several factors. , , 

phi losophlcal question: Voluntary vs Universal . 

Voluntary assures a happy class,' but may not reach 
t^ose most neetlingN the program. 

Universal assures reachirta everyone, but anything 
required may. cause initial resentment/ Our 
experience was that in* LEAs where the< program was 
explained beforehand, and in those where teachers 
already expected an orge^nized, done-f or-j:hem, in- 
service,- the compulsory program was well received. 
Even in those cases where it was handled insensi- 
tively, most teachers evaluated it favorably by the 
time it was over. vOne advantage of \ univer^aJi- 
program is it takesHhe burden of^responsfbifllty 
off participants. They don't have to explain to 
anyone why they're taking the seminar's. We there- V 
fore recommend a universal program which treats 
participants with as much respect as If It were 
voluntary ! '■ 

Some drganizatiohal v^patterns to consider: > 

- Totally voluntary and indiyidual , repeated If 
Interests warrTints and instructor is willing. 
This was our most common pattern. It works wel-l 
in a small unit where the ^participants '. enthusiasm 
attracts Interest. A. 

- Program given' to volunteers who w1 11 "share" their 
new knowledge with their own schools . . This pattern 
wot'ks only W+th strong administrative support. 
Otherwise it simply scatters participants. If no 
strong follow-up is provided, a purely voVun.tary 
program would likely wofk better, as friends may 
take it together and form an informal support ^ 

groMp'. ' ' 

- Course given jyoluntari 1 v once, and If wel l received. 
made universal ^f or all remaining teachers. ■ , . 

- Course given to tntire staff at onct . This works ^ 
well in smallschooi systems iof 80 adults or less. 
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- Thg rIttpU ef fifet , Representit 1 ves from each 
sthopl/» combined with Centra' .off 1c^ represen- 
tatives of each subject area, trained as trainers 
-to repeat entire pirogram for all. staff In each 
. school, i^lth central off Ice. personnel following 
up with curriculum development. ' 

In larae units, %ome version of this method Is 
the only way to gQ--one trainer will a drop 
on a hot plate. 

Enter vour recommendations as to how to oraanlxe j^our 
protiram. plus how the final decision will be iwaqT . 



4i 
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Objective: To Publicize The Program Irv S uch A Way 
As To Give A'n Accurate Picture 53f What It Has to 

1. Do you faeed or want to publicize your 
program?' ^es 

, ^ No 

Not Sure 

\ V 

Unless yojLi have a small, already committed, 
capfive audience, thts objective will make 
or BVea.k your program. Remember t^at your 
major n'rob rem wil 1 be that many people will 
have all kinds llLmisconcept ions which mean 
that they simply don ' t know why they would 
be interested. Even if the program is uni- 
oversal or participants are appointed, a good 
"information program beforehand. wi 1 1 make all 
the difference in. their recepti veness . 

^ Some possibilities : 

- general announcements, memos, bullet-i n'boards , 
posters . ' 

- strong s-tatemeht from superintendent and 
principals 

- filmstrip and discussion In faculty meeting 
before beg intiing proaram (August workdays, 
regular monthly meetings, or special assemblies) 

- distribute entire course out.line, with a 
sentence or two describinj^ each session ^ 

- interview in school paper 

- an organized word-6f -mouth campaign to conVey - 
your own enthuslirsm 

If yes, enter your pT an for in-school information 
and publicity about your program T" " _ ' . ' 

2. Do you want to extend your publicity Yes ■ | 

. beyond the schools? No 

Not Sure ^ 



Some possibilities : 

- program for PtA . ' 

^ show filmstrip or make presentation 

community or church groups, civic clims.^etc. 
(this has been our most successful out-of- 
school activity) 
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newt 1ett>iU of cluhs or bul letins 'of 
communlfy colleg^s^ 

- seek out regular media coverage - TV and 
radio tulk »hows, 'Tamlly" sections of the 
paper. Local media are i)ften looklpg for 
features* ^d the fact that you attended 
the training conference Is ntfws. 

- Other? 

All Interviews should emphasize: 

- the program villi Identify opportunities to 
expand horizons for both sexes 

- bias Is based on unconscious, w*el 1-lntended 
behaviors ' ^ 

* problems already of high priority In the 
community will be addressed 

. - human Interest anecdotes 

If yes, enter your plan for community Information 
and publicity . ' ' 



V . ■ ) 
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Objective: Ta PreDar4 Vo^rself FuH y Conductifiq 
The Rroqraw . 



1. Do you plan to study the training Yes 
materials further? If so, w\en? • ^ ^ ^o 
How? - '^o* ^"''^ 



If yes, describe yo ut^ ^tudv plan, 
with dates . 

2.. Do you plan any additional study? Yes _ 

Not Sure ~ 

Do you knqw now what else you want Yes _ 

How will you find out or decide? 

(Note: Although wider study Is always 
recommended, the program Is designed to 
be self-contained, and has been success- 
fully condutted with no additional 
sources.) 

If ve's. describe yotfr study plan, wi th dates. 

3. V Do you plan to add or delete topics. Yes _ 
or otherwise change the prog»*am? N9 i 

Not Sure 

If ves. briefly desc ribe thanqes. LflM 

c.i,.o ftntpr now vou will decide. 
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\Objecttve: To Identify Resources .- PeopU. Materials 
And Money . 

1. i/)Are there any^pipople In your LEA who Yes 

can act as resources? No 

Not Jure 



V 



People to consider ; Colleagues already 
knowledgeable about se}( roles, university or 
community college "women's studies" programs, 
local Commission on Status of Women, .YWCA-, 
NOW, other Interested community groups, 
parents, pioneering workers or students. 

If ves. e nter their names and function, how * 
thev could contribute, how and bV whom ttey 
wi 11 be contacted . 

* « 

If not sure, enter how you will find out . 

* • 

b)If local sources are 1 nadequate, .w1 11 Yes 

you search further? No 

" . Not Sure 



If yes, enter how . 

■ ■ \ 

Z, a)4re there any relevant materials 1n Yes 
your school libraries? Public ' No 
libraries? Regional centers? Not Sure 

College or university .libraries? 
Do colleagues have personal 
. collections they would share*? 

Some uses to consider ? circulating 
resource center, displays, short Items * 
reproduced as handouts, distribution of 
printed resource list. Is there any 
pers;on or organization that would do 
this for you? 



If ves. enter resourc es, how you will 
use them, and who win be responsible 
for the activity. 



If not sure, enter how yoAJ wfll find out 
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b)If Ibcal sources are Inadequate, will Yes 
you Identify materials to pufcWse Ho 
or rent? • ♦ Not Sure 

If yes; enter how vou will identif y the*. 

i 

3: a)Are there ani flnalficlal resource* ^ Ye« 
available fo7 your program? • . ^. ^ : ".o 

^ Not Sure 

•^'*- • ' ' ' . 

Who canlfllp you find out? 

Possible sources : Staff development 
funds, materials acquisition furids, 
vocational monies, registration fel^ 
T««.Anvjim Vnmmunltv colleae*. . . 



for program, community colleae-, 
community groups with special 
Interest In scKools or In sex roles, 
rich aunt . . . # 

Enter anv resources you a re presently 
aware ot* ' . • 



^ Enter Plan f gr Identifying further 

X resources ^ 



b)W111 you be paid a salary. If your. 
. prpgram U held outside your Jugular No 
• hours? ^"'^^ 



Based on this "Information, prepare a budget, with 
Items listed In priority ordTr! (Note: i^ou should 
prepare -a budget so that you know what you want, 
even if you don't ge-t It. However, sc.hool finances 
are sometimes arcane, and many successful programs 
have operate<on "go ahead and get what you need 
and we'irtry to take care of yo"-" /®"'^,2!"., . 
tolerance for uncertainty Is your only guide in 
these' waters! ) j 

Item s to consider : Your salary, purchase or 
rental of materials, honoraria for speakers, 
printing, refreshments^ V i| 

Enter haw vou will go about preoarlito budget at^d 
letting U approved ! 
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Oftjtct1v«: To Make Logistical P reparation For 
Thy Program , ( " 

06 you need to make logistical decisions and Yes 

preparations? • * . \. . ^ 

Not Sure 

If th^se have been mad^ for you, enter the 
decisions In your plan . 

If not, enter your .r ecommendations ^nd how 
the flnar>declston win be made on each of 
the foil lowing ; 

• 1. When In \he schoal year will the program 

take place? Who will help you decide? 

Consider the advantages of starting early, 
'While your training Is fresh, and teachers 
have the whole year ahead, ys other school 
priorities, more time to arouse Interest, etc. 

2. When .will you hold your seminars? Some 
possibilities!^ ^ 

- during school d^. If release time is 
available 

- during teacher workdays before school 
starts or throughout the year (consider 
how teacheV's expect to use this time, 

^. before picking this alternative) 

- after school ^ 

- evenings * 

- weekend retreats 

" " ■' - • ^ ' • ■ ■ " ' 

(Tohslder advantage of Intensity, as In a retreat, 

vs percolation time, olvlng. participants a chance 
* to inull things over slowly, and to notice things 

In their families and classrooms which they piay 

not. have noticed before. . 

3. How long 'Should It tte? 

» We strongVy recomme'nd at least 20 hpurs. Some 
have chosen 10 hours, feariiig no one would ilfln 
' up for 20, but most were fr^trated hy the sh^rt 
■ ' ' MW^^^Ing that the group las |u$t ^?1n"l2t 
tl ml w^^^^^ stopped. Nr one who had 20^ 

* houiFm complained of losing Interest. Soine had 
20 yps 10 hours of Independfnt study. We had 
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good reports dn sessions that were 2 hours 
lach/ one ho^r allowed too little d1scusslQ.n 
time, 3 hours sometimes sagged. 

How big should the class be? . 

m North Carolina. Glassies have ran^d from : 
Mo to 76 Small classes are more fntlmate 
Ind may be mS?e comf ortaljle f or ^the Instructor. 

Large groups reach 'more people and provide for 
more diverse opinions. 

The advantages of both may be combined by , 
presenting a lecture for one hour, and breaking 
Into small discussion for an hour. . 

Where will you hold your iesslons? 

- How big a room dp you need? "hat type of 
room?' (Remember--the more creature comforts 

* the better.) 

- How big Is your county? Would a central v 
loca/t1?n -be best, or will you^need to repeat 
the pr^ram In several places? 

Some polsslbintles: classroom, central offi 
community college. 
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QblftctlViB: To Provide Foflow^Up Support To 
Participants . 

Win you provide follow-up support to Yes j 
participants? No 
. Not Sure 

' Some alternatives ; 

-calls or v1\Us to their administrators to 
help explalrr program, support their efforts 

-buddy system or small support groups of the 
participants themselves ^ 

-visits to their school or classroom 

-follow-up questionnaire based on their plans 

-news bulletins sharinc) opportunities 
Identified, strategies usejl, new materials, 
etc. 

-reunion meeting ("once or regularly) 

-Identify individuals in the ^eivtral Office, 
or other resource people, who can help 
^pro^vide support Vl^ 

-Identify Individuals *1n the group who. could, 
help supply support 

-donjt forget to a^k participants what kinds 
of support and activities they'd like! 

Enter yoUr present plans for follow-up support 
and how you wnr adApt these Plans to meet your 
participants' needs . " ; . \ ■ v 
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Objective: To Evaluate What You Hav^e Accomplished 1 

1. What, be different, because You took part In 
this'prograra? f 

Look back at each Objective and ask yourself: 
How will I kn.ow If I met this objective or not? . 
Set your own yardstick for success, and enter 
' your pipre dreams In your plan, secure In the .j* 
knowledge that one year from now you may have 
had sltc^sses you would njort^ave dared hope^for, 
and frustrations- that hav(e sint you to the 
dentist for grinding your teeth. You may nave 
worked miracles, you may have simply laid some 
groundwork, ind expanded your own students 
horizon. But, one way or another, something 
will be different! 

2. Then, In the future, as you carry out-each 
evaluation, ask yourse'lf also: "What do I / 
want to do with this information?" Can I use 
It to correct a problem? Expand the program? 
Perhaps^ pass on my experience to other trainers, 

, or even write an article? 



* 
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K. Objactlve: To Decide What To Do Nextl 

Well, here you are I Old you survive?! 
Are you. or your successor, planning to 
continue the program? 



Yes 

No 

Not $ure 



If yes. ; ^ 
Depending on the sctft)e of y,our previous efforts, 
you may now be consider inj^ a simple contlrtuatlon. 
an expansion! or you i^a-V have completed all 
possible In-service and4« ready to focus entirely = 
on curriculum planning 4nd classroom activities. 

TV « 

The objectives In this plan, along with those In 
;the Teacher's and Curriculum PI anner ' $' aulde 
following, can be adapted and recycled Indefinitely 
As you map' strategies for the future', consider the 
fol lowing : ^ 

Are there Influential peoi^le whose supportlyou 
could now gain, based on i»he first year's (frogram? 
Are there new priorities In your school system to 
concentrate on? Are there new target groups to 
focus on? . 

•Have those who have developed an underUandIng of 
sex bias, based on your program, takfen the cr\ic1al 
next step of Ident Ifyjnq _ atid usleq opportunities ..- 
to expand sexTole expectations for their students. 
wUhIn the context of their, dally 'work? , 



Has this expertise been built Into, the permanent 
curriculum or program planning mechanisms of your 
school system? . . 



Most Important: 
the' students? 



are you see1ng^«y difference In 



Finall 



the day 
out of a 



may come when you hAve won 
yourself out or a job: when teachers regulaf-ly' 
expand all students' horizons, so that each caj be 
most whoever they were born to be. CongratuTa^lorts ! 

In your evaluation form, write' an overaVl summar 



In you r evaluation rorm, write an overa 1 1 _»umm«r 
h6w y6u f^4l about' tfte program, generany wna 
ogOMM 'it l(ie6#IUHfed. Aria jh itR^r U sfiouTg 
« coni'i nue . ' 



* ■ . 
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A. 



Objective: To Assure Necessary Organizational and 
Moral Support for Your Program on expanding Sex RoTes . 



1 

. Haw* 


p'osirioe 


Type of 
Support 


t 

HoM Contacted, 
/evWhom 


Target 
Date 


Date 
Done 


Central 
Off/lce; 




/■ ■ ^ ■ 

* 








1 

4 

-{ . ■ 


1 


• 

• 


• 

t 

.1 




\ 


it 




• 


t 






School: 

• 








\ 






« t 










• 




* 




i 




/ 

■ * ' ' ' ■ 

Community: 


# « 


* 




• • 




4 






< 




1 

V.' 


. V, ' ' ■ - 

0 

4 


4 
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Objective: To Plup the Program to Expand Sex Role 
Perception! into the Exlstlnft,.Prlor1t1et of Your 
school 5y$tem , 



Target Date 



I'rIOrlty: #1 










• 


Opportunities : 










> 


Contact People : 




% 


i 




« 

« 


Priority: §7 

% 




. ft 




i 


# - 


Opportunities: 


\ 






* 




I' • ■ ■ ♦ 
Contact Peopkle: 


\ 










1 

Priority: #3 


% 








\ 


Opportunities : 








• 




Contact People: 
Pr lor 1 tv : #4 


f 


i 




• 


• 


.Opportunities: 




■ 




i 




Contact Peo-ple; 

i ■ f ^ 










♦ 

If 


^ ■ ■ \ 
Priortlty: #5 










■ \ 


Opportufiltles; 






/ *- 






C^fitact People:- 

^ • < - i ' ' ' . 

i ■ ' 


/ 




A\ ' \ ' ' ' 


♦ 





Ui« ad^tllonaT papir for other priorities.. 
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*C. * Object Ivt: To Decide on Immediate and tonq»Renge 
Target Groups . 



Target » How 
Group Priority Long 



< Hov( to 
Reach Them 



Target Date 
Date Done 
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0. Objective: To Decide on 



wm Insure 



To Decide on OrganlzaHona] Pa-t 
Wax^mum Possible Participation . 



Pa-ttern Wh Ich 



) 



— — "T" ^ ' " " \ — — — - — 

. Recommended Organizational Pattern(s): 


Target 
Date 


Date 

Done 




w « 




* • 

« 


• 


* 








How Final Decision wm Be Made: . 


• 


• 


,; ■ . - * 

• ' ■ : i - ' . 
• - . . . ■ ' 


< • 


■ 


* , . ■ . 
- ■ * . " ' ' ' . 

.■s. - - , ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■■ 
- ,. • ■ ■ . , ' . . ' ■■ • . ( . ' ■ . . 
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Objective: To Publicise The Program In Such A Way As 
To Give An Accurate Picture Of What \i Has To Offer . 









Who 


rargex 


Dal^ 


Plan for 1n*$chool 


information 




Responsible 


Date 


Done 


■and publicity. 


• 












• 










* 

■ ♦ 






% 


* 










' / 






















i 


1 


A 




Plan for communltv 


♦ 

Irvformatlon 




i 

> 


■■■■■ 




and publicity. 






• 






• 

•* 

* • 




« 


■ i 


■ IS V 
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F. Qbiactiv; To PrtPiire Yourself ruTly For Conducting 
The Program . 



Plan to study traln'fng materials 

'\ ' ■ 

i 




Target 
Date 


Date 
Done 


<■ , ' 5 ' 

• 




• 






, „ /' • 




>• 


Plan for further study 








1 

• 

Proposed changes or plan 
to- dftldefon cTranges 

■ . "* 


V 

ft 


• • 




^ ■ V 
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6. Objective: To Identify Resources - People. Materials 
And Money , • 



1, Resource People 

How and 

How Could By Whom Target 

Name Function * Coqtrlbute Contacted Date 



Date 
Done 



/ 



t 



Plan for Identifying further resource people 



• II 
i • 
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0. Objtctivt: To Idtntify Riesourcei - Peo olef Materms 
And Wonty . - 




2. Risodrce Materltis 



Mat«r1a]s 

Or •Source 



How To 
Be Used 



Who 
Responsible 



Target Date 
Date Done 



Plan for Identifying further matenlals. 



A 



Seminar Leader's Planning. Guide, p . 235 



G. Objective: To Identify Resources > Peop le, Materials 
And Money . 



3. Financial Resources 



Plan for Identifying resources 



^.5 



Funding spurces: 



Plan for preparing budget and 
getting it approved. 



M. 



Who 
Respon^'i bl e 



Target Date 
Date I Done 



Amount 



Responsible^ 



JC 



Budget (use separate sheet, if 
necessary) 

Item 



Cost 



2t 



2 



i 



Sfwlnar leader's ManfflDg Guide, p. 2^6 



H» Objective: To Make Loqistfcal Preparation For 
• The Program . , 



iEv 

■ 

If 



Dates : 



time 



Optimum 
Size: 



Place 



Other: 



Your How Decision 

R ec omme n d a 1 1 on Will Be Made 



Final Target Date 
Decision Date Done 



• 1 " 



' Seminar Leader's Planning Guide, p. 237 

■ » 

Ob j ec 1 1 V e : to Provide FoUow-Up Support To Participants 



Planning activities 



Who 
Responsible 




Follow-up activities: 



FRir . 



y 



\ 



Target 
Date 



Date 
Done 




fc.i.,^ ^ t S-.SL \,'„, ri: -:i::i.^6^:-U: <.hm/ux- *vf^^i-/i:-.;^;.= : s ■ r.:s^--jK;ss^mmsXJi h.^-%.:^J* 
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J*. Oblective:' To Evaluate What You Have Accomp 11 shed f 



A) 



How win I know If I assured necessary 
organisational and moral support for my 
program on expanding *se.x roles? 

^valuation actlvl ty : 




C) 



♦ 



How will I use this Information? 



HoW win 1 know If I plugged the program 
tV expand sex role perceptions Into the 
existing priorities of. my school system? 

Evaluation activity: 



How will 1 use this Information? 



How will I k^w If I decided op. Immediate 
and lofig-rangi target graiips? 



Evaluation activity: 



■■ 5 



Target 
Date 



I 



■ h- 
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Date 
Bone 
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D) 



E) 



How wIVl I use this Information?" 



How win I know If I declcjed on an ^ 
organizational pattern which will 
Insure -maximum possible participation? 

Evaluation activity: , 



How will I use this Information? 



How win I know 1.f 1 publicized the 
program In such a way as to give an 
accurate picture Of what It has to 
offer? 

Evaluation activity: 



' How will I use this Information? 



F) 



How will I know If I prepared mys*elf 
fully for conducting the program? 

Evaluation activity: 



How will I use this Information? 



I 



Target 
Date 



Sfmlnar Leader's Planning Guide, pK' 24or 



t 



How iln I know If I 1dent;ified 
resources - people, materials and 
money? 

Evaluation activity': 



How will I use this Information? 



How will I know If I made logistical 
preparation fqr the program? 

Evaluatlo-n acti v1ty: 



How will I use this information? 



How will I fcrvow\1f I provided folloW-up 
support to^rtjjclpants? 

Evaluation activity: 



How wVll I use this Jnf ormafloh? 



Targe 
Dafe 



Sewlntr Lt«dtr»s Planning Guide, p. 241 



K. Objeltlye: To Decide What To Do Next! 



How So I 



lo^l feel' now about the overall program? 
What did It'accomplIsM Was It worth the 
effort? >Should It continue?., 




i\ # 
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PLANNING GUIDE FOtt TEACHER EDUCATORS 
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UAt\E OF COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY: 



ADDRESS: 



TELEPHONE; 
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,DEAN OR CHAIR OF YOUR SCHOOL OR DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: 
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Purpose 

This guide is designed to help teacher education faculty and 
administrators formulate a workable plan to address the problem of ^ 
sex bias, 

- - . A- 

This plan will help to facilitate efforts in helping prospective 
teacher^s retognise and overcome barriers to providing sex equity in 
public education. % 

The planning process is laid out in terms of exercises questions 
a^nd action steps relating to each objective/ Objectives are: 

Objective #1: To establish plannittg team and gain suppX>rt 

Objective #2: To identify possible resourced 

Objective #3: * To provide awareness for education faculty 
and administrators in department or school 
through an in-service program ^ ^ 

Objective #4: To examine and reassess college and ultiversity 
curricula for sexism 

Objective #5: To h^lp prospective teachers become aware of 
sex bias and non-sexist teaching strategies 

Objective #6: To encourage plann^Jng by college and'univer- 
sity students throygh clubs, forums and 
meetings 

Objective #7: To ^foordinate sex bias plan with other ongoing 
/ planning efforts 

Objective #8: To provide overall evaluation attd^ follow-up 

After working through all exercises and action steeps, you should be 
ready to negotiate and/or implement your plan of a<!tion for enhancing sex 
equity in public education* 
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Objective #1: TO ESTABLISH PLANNING TEAM AND GAIN SUPPORT 



I. Enter n«ni«s or positions of paraont from your •chool or 
dtpartment with whom you wish to work and with whom you 
naad to work in order to negot^iate your plan of action 
(administrators, curriculiiro and materials deyelophient 
representatives, psychology department staff, student 
teaching coordinators). 



2.. Who must^ approve any recommendations or decisions you will make? 
Name Position 



3. What mechanisms exist by which you can communicate with your 
adminittration/faculty to negotiate your plan and create an 
awareness of sex bias? (Please list). 

tai bilitieCiv departmerital meetings, seminars, divisional meetings, 
tegular faculty meetings, special programs, profes- 
sional organieations, etc. 



Poai 



2i2 
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A. What r««tr«ints do you •«« relative to implementing any. plan 
%rhich you may vdevelop at thia conference? 

e.g., '■funding 

-curriculum requirementa 

''approval a 

-othera 



a) 

b) 
c) 



A. 



% How will you deal with th^ae restraints? 



^ . Will 'your planning team meet on a regular baaia? 



YES 



NOT SURE 



7. If yea, how often would you meet? 



8. Who viould call .these meetings? 



QASEO ON YOUR ANSWERS IN THE ABOVE EXERCISE, ENTER ACTION STEPS TO ACCO^^PLISU 
OBJECTIVE #1, INCLUDING TARGET DATES. ^ 



ACTION STEPS 



TARCET PaIeS EVALUATION 
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If 



OBJECTIVE #2: TO IDENTIFY POSSI 




RESOURCES 



1. What perspna on pamfiui are you aware of who are available to be 
uaed at reaourcea? 

^•8*> **faculty from women atudiea program ^ 
•-psychology department faculty 
**peraona involved in the issue of sex "biaa 
-H)ther8 



2. Will you need outside help from any of the following? (Pleaae check). 



YES NO- NOT SURE 



Diviaion of Human RelationaV State Department 
off Public Instruction^ Raleigh, N. C. and District 
Coordinators in Regional Centers (Provides: con- 
sultant seVvices, in-service training and planning 
in communication skills , discipline alternatives, 
self concept, interpersonal relationships, etc.) 
Ph# 733-4207 



b. 



Division of Equal Education, State Department of 
Public Inatrubtion, Raleigh, N. C. (Providea: 
consultant services, workshops , presentations, 
handc^Uta , bibliographiea , f ilmatrip; training 
and planning relative to sex bias) ph# 73373551 



General Aaaistance Center, East Carolina Univ« 
Barbara Ragland, Title IX Technical Assistance 
Ph# 757-6704 " 



Subjject area state department consultants aware 
of the effects of sex bias (Language Arts ^ Social 
Studies, Rath, JReading, Early Childhood, Middle 
Grades, etd. — offers special workshops on sex 
bias relative to subject area 
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Could you naktt us« of any afforts alraady Caking plac* on your 
e^pus? (Rasource p^raons, tnatarlala, etc.) 



YES 



NO 



NOT SURE 



If you could not anawar all of the above, liat balow 'action 'atepa 
%ihich you feel are naceaaary for actbmpliahing thia objective. 



ACTION syEPS 



TARGET DATES 



EVALUATION 



I 



\ 



S FRIC ♦ 



24^ 



I 
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OBJECTIVB #3: TO PROVIDE AWARENESS FOR EDUCATION FACULTY> AND ADMiNIStRXTQ RS 

IN PEPARTKENT OR SCHOOL THROUCH AN IN^8ERVICE/PRQF»88tONAt 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM ' . / 



li th«r« an ongoing aex bias «w«i:«neii program for faculty Jrnd 
adininistratora? ' *; > ' 



YES 



A, NO 



NOT SURE 



2. 



Can you organize apecial in-service' aex bias awiareness prbgram 
for faculty and administrators? 



. * •'» 



YES 



'NO 



NOT, SURE 



3. If yes or not sure, consider the fpllowing: (Pleas<^ check) 



a^ an tn*-sei::vice 1 5-20 /contact hour course on sex biaa 



Feasible 



Not 
Feaiibl^ : 



b. a half day workshop on sex bjas 



c. a series of three to' four workshops for ISchooI or 
Department of Education («o(\aider rotating faculty 
members to offer wor1tsho0e) . , .. 



d. presentation «nd/or discussion at general faculty 
meetings ' 



e. discussion at dep^artmehtal meetings 



i. faculty ieminar (speakers, films ^ filmsttlps) 



g. post notice that self instructions!! material^ (f ilmi 
filmstripsi^ bibliographies) are e^ your library or' 
curriculum materials center ' 



h. others 



If 'V under -#3 cQnsldftrad, answar parts a, b, c, d» and e. 

1^ , • t , • - .. ■ , ■ • .... 

a) Would Division of Equal Education naad to offer weak-longV 
training Inatltute as provided for training public school 

teachers and administrators or, vould you create your own? (Check one) . 

D lvlalen of Equal Education Training Institute 

C reate own course , - . 

b) Who might be trained from your ^Astltutlon? 

c) Which of the following arr^ngemenj^s would be most suitable for 
your Institution if course la offered? 



(Please\check) 



1. the "ripple effect" In which a person is trained Who offers courd(e to 
others in school or department 


YES 


m 


2. selected individMals are trained who may share information with others 






3* course is totally voluntary and repeated each semester/year if there 
is sufficient interest ^ 






• . .-^ % ' ' ' . 
4* course is offered to members of your plannihs team only 






5. course is offered to curriculum planners 






6. others' * ^ * 

■• , ■ ' ' ' - 




J 



d) Would you 9uggest that sex bias course be offered to education 
faculty on a required or .voluntary basisv? 

■ ✓ • ' • ' ' 



%) If course is voluntary^ how will you publicise" it? (survey public 
interest^ memo6» statement from dean or cl«4f^» postings, filimstrip* 
course outline) 

Refet bac^ to alternatives you think feasible and list on th« foll!bwlng 
I>4ge» action steps » target dates and evaluatioi^«^pt6cedures most: suitable 
for -yoi|r institution. • •% ^ 



iO 
CM 



N 
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V 



■ERIC 



V-v;. • ■ •> 



When Will' You 
Evaluate? 



24J 
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lA: TO EXAMINE AKD REASSJBb COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY CURHICUtA FOR SKXISM 
I. Uh«c« In th« curricula could you focu* on tax blar «war«n«ts7 

* • - ~ 

Contldar: Child Paycho logy, Uarplng Th«ot/j> Childr«i)'8 Llt«ratur«, 
Educational Psychology, Mathods attd MatarlaU, Oritntatlon 
to Studant Taachlng, Social Psychology, Adolascent' Psychology 
Hunian Ralatlona. and Parsonal Davalopn^nt, P.E. 'for 
* Elementary School Children, Foundations: (Sociology of 
Ed., History of Ed., Philosophy of Bd.) 



2. Who is already available and Informed c)nough about sex bias to 
help with this objective? \ ^ • 



3. What is. tMe process for changing curricula in your school/department? 
((^icABfi explain) . . 

V '^^ 



4. Should a member of your sex bias planning team be on' other school 
committees such as curriculum committee, teacher education commltceo, 
etc.? . _YES ^NO _NOT SURE 

■ ' » ■ - ■ ■ . .. - 

5. / Could your, school or department, 

a) incorporate sex bias elimination into the regular curriculum 
planning mechanism? 



OR 



YES . _N0 N OT SURE 

■7 ^ 



b) form a special committee to decide how sex bias should be 
addressed in education courses? 

YES 'no NOT SURE 



6. Is there a place to add a course on sex blaaT in education as 
. eithei? a requirement or an elective? 

YES 1 NO ^NOT SUUE 



250 



CNJ 
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t;;NTER Bb'LOW PLAN OF ACTION TO A CCX)HPLISK THIS OBJECTIVE 



Action Steps 



Target Dates 



Kow will ,You 
Evaluate? 



Vhen Will You 
.Evaluate? 
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OiJJECTIVK #5t TO UKtP' PROSPECTIVE TfiACHERS UBCOME AWARE 

OF SEX dIAS A.ND NON-SEXIST TEACHING STRATHCIl^S 



What kinds of •xp«jl«nciii can bo provid«d In aducatlon 
courii«s for future tsachort cot * 

1) . make tham awara of thalr own blaaas 

.2) maka than awaro of blaaas In thalr students 

3) maki them aware of strategies for overcoralnc 
SOX bias In the claasroom 

Consider the following ways to awiken awarenesa In students? 

e. special workshops for prospective teachers (lectures, 
discussions I research, role playing) 

b.\|.nclude several lectures or topics V«1fatlng^to sex 
bias as part<i^ the recular methods course 



c. be a good, role model (non-sexlst teacher) 

Introduce prospective teachars to non-sexlst ways of 
^ teaching in- orientation to Audent teaching 



make available rl^sources for additional materials on 
sex bias . , . ^ 

evaluate student teachcru with regard to nctn-sexist 
te>~hlng practices during student teaching 



others 
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ENTER WAYS OF ACCOMPlISUIHg OBJECTIVE 



Action Sf p« 



How Will You 
Evaluate? 



if) 



25^ 



WhaiH^lll You 
Evaluate? 




4 
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iyUJiSCTIVK #6 1 TO iiiCOURACU PLANNINO rtY COLME AND U.UVLRSITY 

THROUr.U CLUnS, FORUMS'AND MEETINGS " 

Potttiblli tlat : ■ S tu<l«nt NEA, RqIIsIous OrRon 1 zatlons 

Student (lUlUanc* and P«rionn«l As8oclficion»' 
Uormltory CDuncll«> Studont Councils* 
School or Departmont Councils 

) 

« FilmatripB and films 

- Discussion Rroups 

t ■ " • ■ < 

^ . Special day-long p,rocrams 



OUTLIWE BKLOW STCPS TO INVOLVI- STUUENTS TMROUCn 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES ~ ■ ■ ' "~" 



/ 




How Will You 


When will You 


Action Stops 


Target . Dates 


19 mm mm 1 b ■ Mk._Afe 9 

Evn 1 itiUMTe ; 


Dva X ue k e 




















• 










• 


V 


m 




* 

■ ■ . .( 




% 










*» 






« 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ 
. ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ^ 


* ■ 1' 

1 

i ' 

i 




.*' * ■■'■ 
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OBilCTlVE #7: Ta CQORDINATK SEX BIAS PUN WITH OTHER ONCOINC PUHNINC ErFORTS 



1^. It your institution cUrtently involved in other planning activities? 

e.g.,— Southern Association 

-Self Study 

-Accreditation Committee ^ * 

~St%droan Review and Evaluation of Teacher Education' Programs 
-Others 



Do you wish to combine. sex bias planning with other ongoitig 
planning action? 

YES NO ' 



IF YOU CHOOSE THIS GOAL. ENTER HOW SEX BIAS AWARENESS PLANS CAN BE 
INCORPORATED INTO OTHER PLANNING EFFORTS 



Action Steps 



Target 

^ttes. 



How Will You 
Evaluate? 



When Will You 
Evaluate? 



i 
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OWECflVE #8: TQ PROVIDE OVERALL EVALUATION AND FOLLOW-Uf 



I. Hov might you determine overall «v«lu«tion7 

(follow-up quest ionna ire » committee meetingSi student feedback) 



2. Hov will you know when you have met overall objective of enhancing 
,sex equity in public education? 



3. Will you need follow-up by the Division of Equal Education? 

YES NO NOT SURE 



4. If yes, what fbllow-up activities would you suggest? 
'Please list below. 




25 s 
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FINAL STUP 

Rftviaw all objttc'tiv^t and action tCept and think about l^ow each 
fita into your comprahanaive plan. Conaidar adding action staps 
which you may hava failad to conaidar. 



Reaaf^ta ovarall titnetable to inaura that thera are no conflicts 
in projactad datea and activities. 



"J 



NEW PIONEERS PROGRAM TO ' , 

ENHANCE STUDENTS' DEVELOPMENT 

■ - ' ■ ' " ' - f 

THROUGH EXPANDING SEX ROLE PERCEPTIONS 

• ' Planning Guide for State staff 

Th1$ planning guide is designed to help you apply your 
general understanding of sex bias to your own work. The three 
objectives provide : ^ 
fc . '\ 

'A. An analysis of the' developmental areas which may^be 
limited or over-emphasized for either "^sex. 

B. A systematic list of all possible opportunities in 
your field of work, which will establish a/ foundation 

for : ■ 

C. Your own action plan. ^ 

How long does it take ? Minimum times are indicated with each ' 
objective. However, individuals may wish to spend more time 
on their own action plan. Further, it is unl^ke^y that anyone 
can. answer all questions off the top of their head~>s^o you 
should be prepared to mull it over and add to your lists of , 
opportunities and your Individual plan oyejr the coming weeks. 
If you are working in committees or as a staff, and are dojng 
a thorough -go'ing -examinat i?)n of your entire, curriculum, con- 
siderably more time may well be appropriate for both obj^ctiv^s 
B and C. 

Before 'beginning, reiid over tftl entire planning guide, so 
tha*- you understand, the relationship between the three objectives. 
Then, review the substance of this program in your own mind. 
Remember that your goal 1%much more than girls in carpentry or 
boys in mpdern dance. YoPare looking for ways to help all 
students expand and strengthen -their understanding of whit It 
means to be femkle and rtiail. Is there ahywji«re In your work 
where you can appropriately help them undefltand: 

v , " ■ ■ 

- problems grounded in sex roles ' 

the nature of sex Identity * 
* changing family roles „ 

- changing work options 

- pressures on men ,* • 

- male-female communication problems . C 

- the problem of the double standard, serTHSfl money* > 
sex and violence y' 

- problems and opportunities of working together as equals 
\ - the impact of adults' unconscious behaviors 

• \ - the Impact of their own unconscious behavior 

and sp on 
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; To Identify developmental areas which may be limited or 
mihsj Qver-emphagLzed for either sext . ■ 

Suggested format: Oivtde a chalkboard, flip chart, or your paper 
^. / into three coluipps: 




Oevelopmental 
V Area 



Limited 
for either sex 



Over-emphasized 
for either sex 



1. Sex bias may limit a students' development In several areas: 

Intellectual Interpersonal 
Emotional Societal 
Physical Sexual . . 

Perception of the World Vocational Other? 

In the left-hand' columot list each developmental area^ plus any others 
yog caa thinK o1^. Leave several spares after each area . 

2. BrainstornT ways e'lther sex is limited in each area. L'ist these in 
Column II . ■ , 

If possible, c-hoose examples from your own work. If you cannot find 
examples in some developmental areas from your own work, you need 
not limit yourself for this "overview" question, . 

' Example : . 



Imot tonal bevel opm^gaL 


Limited 




Over«^emphas1zed 




Girls - 


ability "to 








.express anger 






Boys - 


ability to 


♦ . . .• ^ 


* 


•express sadness 





3s, Brainstorm wa|^S the area may be over-emphasized for either sex. List 
these In Column III, . 

Example : 




Emotional Develppmen.t 



Limited 

' ■ »" '■■■ ■ ■■ 



Ove r ^emphasi zed , 
BWk - Compet 1 1 i venes? 
- — ^IrTs^ - Obedience 



B. Objective: To Ideritlfy all possible opportunities In your "work for 
(One hour) ' expanding girls ' and boys! development .by expanding' sex 
role, perceptions . - . . ~ ~ 

1. look badk at the. list of developmental areas discussM In Objective A. 
'Which are relevant to ^our work? Write each developmental area rele^ 
Vant 'to your work on top of a separate sheet of paper . Some peopl^ 
" may choose a,l 1 arjpas , others just a few, depending on the nature of " 
' their, work.' * * 



On each sheet, brainstorm all J)osstble opportunities In 
your work to expand students' growth for this developmental, 
area. Don't worry about repetition - this should be a 
total, systematic pie-ln-the-sky list which will demonstrate 
the wide variety jjf posslblllttes Inherent In ydur work, and 
give you an Idea list when unexpected opportunities arise. 

Example . If you have decided to focus on how sex roles 
limit students' emotional development, for each 
item on this list ask yourself: "Could (agency 
priorities, etc.) be used to expand students' 
emotional development? How?" If yfes, write 

to th« 



down some ideas. If no. go on to thg next item . 



Consider: 



Agency priorities . 
Division priorities 

Divisional statewide planning f 
Materials preparation: ) 

-competencies / 

-curriculum giiides ; 

-source books • . ' ^ 

-media and visual aids 

-newsletters 

-handouts 

Materials review: • » 

-professional library 
* ^materials evaluation 

-general and specialized bibliographies ^ 
Textbook selection criteria ' . 

Conferences ■ ; ! ^ . 

Workshops ' , « ' , 

Demonstration ' centers " ; .. ' , 

Demonstration, classes ' " . *> 

Correspondence, phone jcal Is, office visits 
Local planning: . * 

-on-site visitfs (use checklist of opporturriiies?) 
\ -system-wide " 

-school . 4 ' , • 

• i; -iclassroom ' 

Work witH teachers: • , v . ^/ 
TQurriculura -x * , ' ^ 

/ H^materi^ls preparation > * 

. >^naterials selection and use . . 
-clas^room^mahag'ement * • . ^ • ^ 

-uncohsc-iou^ teacHer behavior 
'-chlldf transescent* adolescent development *, 



(Continued on next page) ' * 
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Work with teacher educators: 
-pre-5erv1ce training 
-In-service training 
-curriculum development i 

Work with student organizations 

Work with; 

-other consultants 
-regional center staff 
J -local administrators 
-local supervisors 
-resource teachers 

-parents - PTA, other community groups 
-advisory groups 
-professional associations 
-school bojfirds 



C. Objective: To write your own plan of action . S 

.Look over joiir sheets. Choose the developmentAl areas most 
important to you. For each one, develop an objective. , 

Example : To expand students' emotional development. 

Suggested format : Put each objective at the top of a page, then 
^ divide the 'remainder of the sheet into 5 - 

col umns . 

Objective * . • * 



Activity 



. Who 
Responsible " 



Target 
Date 



Date 
Done 



Comments 



Now list actual activities ^hat you could carry out, in order of im- 
portance and easfe of accompl 1.shment, which woul(^ take advantage of the 
opportunities in your regular work to meet tHis objective. 

Begin wijch activities that^you can do immediately, with materials on* 
hand. More long. term- activities would Include literature siarches,* 
exchanging successes and failures with 'f%l low. teachers, or other ; 
strategieivtp help you'.keep growing In this field.' After ^eich acti- ^ 
vlty,. f1 VI in "Who will be responsible. and a target date, A5 you , 
work on each activity in th§ coming weeks, come back and fill In thf 
ictua'l date of accomplishment, with comments on tbe success of -the 
'activity'. '.v. ■ . 



NEW PIONEERS PROGRAM TO 



• • ENH/^NCE STUDENTS' DEVELOPMENT ^ 

• THROUGH EXPANDING SEX ROLE Perceptions * 

Planning Guide for Individual 

Teachers or Curriculum Committees 

This planning guide is designed to help you apply your 
general understanding of sex bias to your own work. The three 
objectives provide : 

A. An analysis of the developmental areas which may be 
limited ^over-emphasized for either sex 

B, A systematic 1 ist of al 1 possible opportunities in 
your field of work, which will establish a foundation 
for: 

f ■ . • 

G. Your own action plan. 

How l^ffig does vt take? Minimum times are indicated with each 
objective. However^ individual teachers may wish to spend more 
time on their own afelion plan, per^^aps as a homework assign- 
ment. Further, it is unlikely that anyone can answer all 
questions off the top of their head, so you should be prepared 
to mull it over and add to your lists of opportunities and your 
individual plan over the coming weeksl If you are working in . 
curriculum committees, and are doing a thorough-going examina- 
tion of ycur entirjk curriculum, considerably more time may well 
be appropriate for Doth objectives B and C. 

■■ • ' ■ • ■ 

Before beginning, read over the entire planning guide, so 
that vou understand the relationship between the three objective: 
Then, review, the substance of this program in your own mind. 
Remember that your goal is much more than girls in carpentry ot 
boys in modern dance. You are'looking for ways to help all 
students expand and strengthen their understanding of what it 
means to be female and male. Is there anywhere in your work 
where you can appropriately help them understand: 

. - problems grounded in sex roles \ ' 

- the nature of sex identity ° 

- changing family roles 

- changing work options „ 

- pres^re on men 

; - male-female communication problems 

- the problem of the double. s^tandard, sex and money, 
sex and violence ' a * 

problems. and opportunities of working together as equals . 
• '- .the 'impact of adults' Unconscious behavior 
'the .impact, of "their own unconscious behavior 
.•^ and so on. A <^ ^ * . • 

'• ^ " * . ■ . • . ■ , . _ . ■ . 
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A. Objective; To Identify developmental areas which may be limited or 
ul mInsK over-ewphaslzed for either sex . " 

Suggested format: Divide a chalkboard, flip chart, or your paper 

Into three columnsr 

^ , : _ 



Developmental 
Area 



limited , 
for either sex 



Over-emph asized 
for e1tn< 



»er sex 



1. Sex 'bias may limit a student's development In several areas: 



Intellectual 

Emotional 

Physical 

Perception of tKe- World 

Interpersonal . 

Societal 

Sexual 

Vocational 

Other? 



" In the left-hand column, list each developmental area, plus any others 
you can think of. leave several spaces aHer each area* . 

2. Brainstorm ways either sex Is limited 1n each area, list these In 
Column II. . 

If possibMe, choose examples from your own work. If you-cauinot find 
examples In some developmental areas from *your own work, you need 
not limit yourself for this "overview" question. * 



Example : 



Emotional Development 


Limited 




Over*emphasized 




• 


tirls - 


ability to 
express\ anger 








, ^Boys - 


ability to 








express sadness 


. * . ■ 





3. Brainstorm .ways- the area may be over-emphasized, for either sex. list 
these in Column III. 

Example: . 



Emotional Development 



Limited 



26o 



Over-€mphas1?ed 

Boys - Gofmetit1ven:ess 

Girls - Obeiiienqe / - 
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wur / expqnuing qiris " ana poys • oevB loptnent. by expanding 
sex role perceptions . . ^ _ 

1. Look 'back at the list of developmental arfii^s dlseuss^ In Objective A 
/ Which are relevant to your work? Write each developmental area rele - 

VAnt to vobr work on top of a seMr'ate sheei of paper . Some people^ 
may choose all areas, others Jusba few, depending pn the nature of 
their work . « , 

2. On each sheet, brainstorm all possible opportunities In your work to 
expand students' growth for this, developmental area. Don't worry 
about repetition - this should be a total, systematic p1^-1n-the-sky 
list which will demonstrate the wide variety of ppsslbt^ltles In- 
herent in your work, and give you an Idea Itsft when unexpected oppor- 
tunities arise. ^ 

Example : If you have decided to focus on how sex roles limit 

students' emotional development, for each Item on- this 
list ask" yourself: "Could (agency priorit'ies, etc.) 
be used to expand students' emotional development? 
"ow?" If yes, write down some ideas. | If no, go gn to 

thg next itm. ' 

Conside r: 

School priorities'^ . • ' < ' ' - . 

Subject matter ^ «^ 

Skills taught 

Classropm activities 

Class projects ' 

Class discussions 

Assigned readings 

Written composition * ^ 

Speaking skills and activities 

Interpersonal or human relations skin building 
.field trips 

Bulletin boards, r ^ 

Materials: • 

-print and media ^, 
-commercial, teacher made, student made , 
-are they stereotyped? 

'expanded? 

neutral? 

In*serv1ce opportunities for yoj^elf 
Experience or expertise of fellow fe^ijchers > 
Resources at': * • • - 

.-central office '* ^ 

-regional .center vf" 
-comnunity college^pr university 
-state jiepartment of e^jqCltion 
* Teacher's unconscious behavior , > 
Students 'v unconscious behavior " • 
. Other? 
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C. 



Objective: To write youir own plan of action , 

(36 minsj , 

Look ovev your sheets. Choose the developmental areas most 

Important to you. For e^ch one, develop an objective. ^ 

Example : To expand students' emotional development 

Suggested Tormat ; Put each objective' at the top of a page. Then 
' divide the remainder of the sheet Into 5 columns 

Objective 



Activity 


Who 


Target 


Oate 


Comments 


Responsible 


Date 


Done 















Now .list actual activities that you could carry out, in order of • 
Importance and ease of accomplishment, which would take advantage 
of the opportunities in your regular work to meet this objective. 

Begin with activities that you can do immediately, with materials 
on h'and. More long term activities would Include lUerature searches, 
exchanging successes and failures with fellow teachers, or other 
strategies to help- you keep growing in this field. After each acti- 
vity, fill in who will be responsible and a target date. As you work 
on each activity in the coming weeks, come back and fill in the 
act>uaj data^f accomplishment^ withf comments on the success of the 
ffCtiv^ty, ; 
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APPENDIX A . . 

Unconscious Well -Intended Behaviors Exercise; (45 minutem) 

Dir0ctiona:. Dividm thm «udi«nc« into 
small groupM of four might pmoplm for 
comp0titivm bfitiBtormlng , to b» followd 
by dissuasion . Psrt;^cipanl:s may bm dividsd 
into subjmct ar«« groups, sgs Imvmls groups, 
by school or rmndomly , Hsvs sjuch group 
compata for thm longest possiblm list of 
unconscious , ^sll- intmndmd , bshsviors which 
could tmnd to roinforcs a st^rmotyps . Zt is 
imports>pt to smphssise that the bshaviors 
ars wmll-intmnkmd, not an act of discrimination 
such as dsliberatsly barring ona smx from an 
activity. Evan so, groups will likaly includa 
conscious or avan hostila discriminations in 
thair list. Jf this happans , accept all 
answars, but trylto point out iha diff^ranca. 
Groups should considar^all adults that intarabt 
with studants, including taachars , sidministrators , 
cafataria workars, custodial staff , sacratarias, 
and parants, Giva one ^or two axamplas bafora 
beginning tha axarcisa, such as: 

1. Different compliments: girls on appear ar(ce, boys on J 
achievement . *: 

2, Different errands: sending a boy to borrow a hammer 
and a g1rl to borrow a. needle . 
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L«t groups -compote fox producing thtt 
longest poaaiblm list of i^ems, the mors 
spscific snd "trivial" the bsttsr, Strsss 
Qusntity rsther than quality, within a 
strictly timed ssvcn miTiuts psriod, Intro-' 
ducing compstition can bs fun, but mors 
Importantly it is the bost way w& have 
found to keep a group from stopping for 
a long discussion of the second item men- 
tioned. When the seven minutes are up, 
have e^ch group call out its total , award 
the standing ovation With enthusiasm, then 
go around the room letting groups share one 
. item- -at a, time* 

The moderator can comment on the impli- 
cations of an item', let the group discuss it 
or simply accept it and go on to another, as. 
some stereotypes are obvious while others 
need discussion to see why they matter i It 
is very important as you moderates the dis- 
cussion that you be completely accepting of 
every contribution , even when^ hostile , ^ Nod 
a lot! You sre not nodding in approval, but 
in agreement, "Yes, we do feel this way /do 
these things, don't we?" It's particularly 
important to ayoid any unconscious exprefts- 
ions of disgust, eye-rolling , or any other 
message that you feol hostile to pebple who 
are biased. Everybody ' s" biased. The object 
of this exercise is to allow peopH? a sen^e 
of "Look what\I found!" instead of ^uilt, 
when they identify their own biased behavior , 

■.■>•.. ^ ' - 

Every time use this exercise someone 
mentions something new, so we cannot predict 
what you will get, but some sample . items and 
comments are included bsilow, 

■ - ■ X- 

r.f^mmp nt^ dr\ # xamp 1 6 * 1 - -C omp 1 1 mfin t s I Complimenting girls 
soVely 'on how.t Key look, and boys i^rTwhat they^do may give 
the message that glfTT' activities arvd accomplTshments are 
not noteworthy. At the same time, everyone likes a compll 
went boys, top! 

Comments. on example #2--Errand$; Sending sturfents to^bor- 
row different Items may Imply only one sex would usj the 
Item, or expose a student to unnecessary rldlfcule If they 
are asked to go for the "wrong" thing. 

The teacher In the openinq session who jent glrls^to 
the* off Ice with messages In fair weather and boys, In the 
fain is saying two things. Girl's can be trusted to carry 
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messages and not linger on the way, but boys must ,take 
over whert the going gets rough, 

Tljis message surfaces in the adglt male who resents 
"fairweathcr feminists" whom he suspects want equality only 
whet\ life is easy. 

Item ; A teacher says "I need five big strong boys to carry 
these books," 

Comment; The stereot^ype is that all boys are larger and 
stronger than all girls. In the early years girls are 
generally larger and stronger, and at all ages there is 
a range of size and strength which overlaps for males and 
females. Further, small people of both sexes need a 
chance to demonstrate competence. 



I ^em; "Boys don't hit girls." 



7. 



Comment; The implication is that girls are 'fragile and 
must( be protected. Thi§ expectation leads to dual system 
of discipline.: Boys are often more severly punished for 
fighting with a girl, even when she starts the fight, and 
a boy's resentment that he can't hit back may poison all * 
his feelings about girls. At the same time, girls need to 
learn that they have a righfto defend themselves, if a 
boy does hit them. 



in^i 



Item: A high school girl is counseled that It is OK not to 
take math courses beyond those required, if she doesn't want 
to . 
math 



Sometimes she is told by women, "I was 
but I became a counselor (teacher, etc 



never good in 
) anyway." 



Comment ; The stereotype is that females are innately weak 
in mathematics. The expectation may be a self-fulfilling 
prophecy and girls, won't do well in math. Furthermore, the 
failure to t'ake advanced math courses limits the' careers open 
to women. 



Sociologist Lucy Selli^Bund "In a systematic random sample 
of freshmen admittetf aH&erkeley in Fall, 1972, S7% of the 
hoys had taken four fi^l -y'ears of mathematics, including 
the trigonometry--v5<md geometry sequence^ compared with 8*^, 
of the girls. Tir^four year" Mat hematics sequence 1$ required 
for '-admisslorMfo Mathemat'ics lA, which in turn is required 
for majoring in every firfld at the university except the 
traditionally fem'ale, and hence lower paying, fields of 
humanities, social sci-ences. 1 ibrar ianship, -social .\i»elfare 
and educat ion . , * 

Item; A girl is. told, "Here, honey, -let me help you..^- A* , 
Kb'y Vs told, "Go ba^k and; do it until you get it rights," 
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Comment: 'Boys are reinforced for Independenpe and ^ r s fbr 
d^benden c^^. Boyf are of ten denied help they need; girls 
don't learn self-reliance. v% v 

Item: Sirls and bovs are placed In separate lunch lines, 
^ often "ladles first." 

Comment: Students receive J^^'^fJ^age that there Is some- 
thing dl fferent-^and alien about the other sex. Ladles first 
Is part of the "pedestal problem" In which childr^^n get the 
conflicting message that although gIrU J^e generally Inferior 
they are supposed to be^ Inherent 1y super lor at the same time. 



Caution: bins taktta many, form*. 
It is important not to confusB ibs symptoms 
with its underixiing pr^ciplms beCSMsm opposite 
aumptoms can both reflkct blaa. 5om« schools 
•I«ct only boys for student qovernm^nt "bscausa^ 
boys are natural leaders." Some schools elect 
only girls "because girls are more serious 
and conscientious than boys." Sach situation 
is based on stereotypes instead of the capa- i, 
bititiejs of individual people; both are biased, 

youii*'''*diicusslon may not cover even half 
the iteiihshyour ' groups listed, so you may want 
to compile them as a handout which pays tribute^ 
tO' their perceptiveness , The exercise works 
well with st^dents too — you may n^ant to suggest 
that participants repeat it in the classroom as 
"homework ." 



APPFNniX R. STIIOFNT OBSERVATION DIARIES 



D E P A R T M E N T O F PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 




STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 



^RALEICH 



Dear Col league: 



■ r. 



Thpre has been a good deal of d1 scusslon »>ately on the 
impact that sex stereotyped attitude^ In adultT, TV or text- 
books can have on students. Almost overlooked has been the 
impact that students have on each, other ; The purpos^ of this 
study, is to try to document, by close obsfrvation. what students' 
owrv attitudes on sex roles and sex stere.otypes may be, how they . 
coa.vey these attitudes to. each other, and how accepting or reject 
ing they may be of different opinions or divergent behavior. 

^ y 

Your rolo . ■ Simply^keep ypur eyes and ears open, and jot 
down "events'* wben- they occurf or at the end of the da^y. Five 
or t^en mi nu tes • a.,^d^y is plenty. Records will be kept over a 
one-month pe.riod'^d turned in weekly. 



You 
events - 
happerrs . 



are 
you 



not 
may 



be ing'^aCsTTed to make value judgments, of the 
approve or di.sappro\4e - all we want is what 



Information needed . Please give a general descriptit)n of 
your class, both ac ademi c a 11 y "and demogy aphica-l ly in the space 
provided on the diary sheets. F.o% each event (see sample diary 
sheft attached) note thfe race and sex of the student,- the event,, 
and 'ind Icate how it came ala^jut . If it was spontaneous . mark 
If it was in resp'ont^ to a remark or question of yours. 



it 



SP 



mark it TE, for " Teaclier . El 1c ited . " If it w«s part of a 
discussion on sex roles sonw.reTated sub ject ,. mark it 
"Farmal Discussion." *. ' 



c 1 ass 
FD for 




Format Diary sheets. are attached." If they artf. convenient 
for you . p-f ease use them, and xerox more if you need them. If 
you would Vather use«y6dr own paper or some other format, that 
fi^ie with ust as long as all the information is there, .ti'' 

S'houlflLyOu initiate or intervene ? This is%nttrely up to . „ . 
'depending tfrK^our own interests, classrb6m priori ties ,. subject area 
etc/. There is no. need for you to take any i ni tlat t've. at al 1 , for 
the pur^poset of the stud^. If you wish to., for you|r%w.n. interest, 
f ioe,' a||long^ as th^ results are identified on your diary sheet: 




- *^ , . - . 

Finally ; ^please keep your diary sheets somewhere convenient, 

so that' you can snatch, odd minutes to fill them ou't. We hope in 

this way JJto gather a large amouot of dat^ without disrupting your 

Bay! ' * ' — ' *' 



Thank you very much! 
Set ty Woore ' • 



\Betl 



Wayne ,011 Ion 
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So me areas to consider when observing students for sex stereotyped 

beha vior and attitudes ^ 

m * 

*| nter-sox hostlHty ? '"Girls, yuck!" ''No hoys allowed." 

♦ Insults^ ? "Sissy!" "Isn't that just like a boy! " 

♦ Inter -sex compel 1 1 ion ? Do students want to play "qirls-against 
the boys?" rio they say why? 

♦Fr iendship patterns ? Ho students get teased for having friends - 
oT the opposUe sex? Do they choose menders of opposite sex as 
team members? no they sit together, work together, play together, 
spontaneously? 

♦ What traits do girls like in boys? What traits do Poysjike- In 
girls ? Physical attributes, skills, personality, etc. F. 
distinction will have to he made here between personal preference 
and sex stereotypes. For example, a girl Who says "\ woul d«>never 
date a boy shorter than I am" is expressing a cul turav.^terebtype . 
The statement'M like boys wi,th brown eyes" is a Dersonai. pref eretice , 
because our culture does not specify an ideal eye color' for men.- 

* raro1 1 y roles ? Any expressions of disapproval or surprise about 
what men or women should or should not ;do. "Your father fixed 
d1 nner? ! " , • 

♦ Vocational role s? "^irls can't take shopl"*. "Men are doctors, 
women are nurses." \ 

♦S chool chores ? Unw i 1 ^ng^ness to perform, or let the other sex 
perform, certain tasks' (carrying books, bringing cookies, running 
AV equipment, taking ca»»< of sports equipment). 

*C ho1ce of toys or t;amgs ? Boys av-^idinq or . being excluded from the 
TTolls and housek eep i ng "sect i^hs , girls from the blocks or trucks / 
sections. Hirls sk'lpp'ia-g rope, playing Jacks,, boys playing basket- 
ball.^ Either sex excli^ing the other from their games. , 

♦ Choice of books , for self or recommended to friends ? . "You don't ' 
.Want to read that, that's a girl ' s/boy ' s ^Jfok,'^ - 

♦ Choice of musical instrumen ts? Ar'e drums for boys, piano o^ flute 
, for girls^ " ^ . t 



i/ 



♦Self-ima ge problems ? Girls feeliitg they cannot do Math, or marveling 
at' gfrlji who'can. Girls ashamed of themselves fq^r being tal 1 , strong, 
or hiding their intelligence. Boys ashamed af themselves, or teasl'ng 
others, for beirvg quiet, enjoying music or dante, wanting to play 
with^ dolls- or taic'e care of children. " 

♦Emoti onal stereetyp ijiq ? Are boys afraid to show certain eniptlons, 
such as fear or sadness? • Do they transmit these into anger? Are 
girls put down'for expressing ang^r? Ho they learn to invert these 
feel ing^? - . 

*Arty oen erali^ations about own or other sex? "Boys «re brave." 
"Rfrfs dVe smart." ' ^ 

♦Other? I . . * 27 i . ' 



RElpROE.R ' S NAHII 



POSITION 



SCHOOL 



PHONEI 



weettY.^forTweekir^^^'"'^^':" " "^PP^''^ °'' •» t'he .end_ of the day. p'leasV turn in theets 



DATE 



..'race »' sex ' ■ 
— 



» t 



«4 



, EVENTS. REMARKS, ejtc. 



0 



i 



Spontaneous - ,SP 

Teacher El le tted - TE 
Formal ^Iscu-s^ian - FO 

-:r- 



0 



0 « 



■ V 
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Inborden Scho ol Apex Middle School -^ 

'",...*.'....' . . . ■ ' . ' 

Participants : 46 teachers • and , Partic^patjts ; 20 teachers from 

Aides from grades K-8., ATI had jtirades «-8» none had taken New 

completed a 20-hoiir in-service " Piioneers in-service program, 

course on sex bias. previous knowledge, of sex bias 

* . ' . varied, but limited", 
School Population : 92% Black, 

teX Whfte; from rural area^ School 'Population : Wide cross 

'majority from low socioeconomic section', se/ni -rural. Suburban 

background, 203 years below . (small town near Raleigh, the 

grade level, limited cultural state caplt^l^, 21* Blacky 79% 
background. ^ White,. *ri socioeconomic-, 

. > 'c\iltural, and ability levels. 



Intersex hostility was the most common observation made. 
-The students prefer to be with members of their ^own sex and . 
were hostile to those of the other sex. A feelthg of "oun * 
kind Is better" seems to prevail. • 
I ■ ^ * 

Bo:k, especially, were subjected tO" emotional stereotyping, 
often rio^cu led for their emotions, parti cuXar Ty 'sadness. Boys 
exhibiting non-traditional behavior were labeled "sissy." 6irls 
received no parallel admonishment. Although middle grades, 
teachers assure us , girls do fight, girls were criticized for 
fighting by their peers. Being criticized for»"act1ng like a 
boy" <nd not seem to be as seripus or frequent as being crltl- 
oi zed for "acting like a girl." . ' . \ 



The behaviors, reported Included definite opinions about 
should do what chores, 'iind generalizations aboujt vocational 



and f u<|ily TO 
c&r Ca^'nv, behav 



,They f eel iotfi are determliied by gander and 
or s* are appropriate only to one sex.. ' 

, The ob^eVv^at ions pi^de did not reflect self- Image. prot>i ems 
due to stereotyped thinking, as .students apparent Vy dld^not 
question the stereotypies qr adrnite>that they did riot ftt. 
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• . • ' . SUMMARY • * - \ ^ 

MIOPLE GRADES TEACi^ER DIARIES 

1^ Did your students know you were kecplmj the diary? 



r' 5 



I 



Yes • No • 

trtbprden ^ 7T . 

.Apex 5 ' 14 

' . ■ ■ »• V. . „ • ■ 

2. When you observed ^ex bUsed behavior, did* you Intervene? 

>. . ^fever Occ^slonaljj^ Often Alwa^jS 

inborden ~T '^-J 14 \ Tl^ - 1 
■ Ape* " . 6 • 13 ' 0 1 

3* Did your observations prompt any class discussions? 

' NeyeV- Occasion all/ ' Often Always 
Inborden < HRT" "^^ 8 \ ~ 
Apex ' f 9 0 0 

4. How did you feel, about t>ie behavlor/or opinions you 
observed In your studeats?^ Were tTey more less biased 

\/ than you expected? Please explaln.r 

More Biased Less Biased As Expected ^' 
Inborden ' : 6 ^."~T? 

Apex ' 4 10 6 

5. Did you-enjoy making obsejryatlons? Please explain. 

Yes * No Nelthfr 
Inborden TT" T 1 . 

Apex* - ' 18 1 1 

6. Did maklW%he observations leave you In any way 
frustra^d or angry? , . v 

Yes • No 
Inborden '* "T" "2T 
Apex 5 .15 

7. Did you. talk over your observations wjth any other adult? 

« • Yes " " No . • 

* Inborden , TT „ W .. 
'Apex :Ji vl2 8 
° .* • •) ' ■ . : ' 

8. Did making these observations "change you Irv lny of the 
following areas? Please explain. A 

♦ ' ^havlor Content ^ Feel1n <^$ ' Ourgr ' 

No ieK ^T^o Yes ■ lo Y^^^ JJ&iil 
Inborden VrT -^T7.X^ IfW TIT- 
. Apex TO 6 n 5 9 7; 12 2 



APPgNDlX ^ rnQOL FQQQ SERVtfF WORKSHOP 01111 INF ^ • 
IS YOUR- GUIDANCE DEPAftTWENT BEHIND THE CAFETERIA COUNTER? 



r 



, Very often the most Important adult In a sc?hool id a' 
youngster Is not the teacher, the principal, or thfe guidance 
counselor. It may not even be £he coach. Often a child will ^; 
take joys or sorrows to an adult with whom there Is no formal 
VeUtlonshlp, pifeclsely because thlt Informality carries less 
(' pressure. Such ^ person may be a school secretary, a Janitor, 
a teacher the child does npt 1\ave In class, or a cafeteria 
worJter. Eveh when there Is no direct relationship between a 
cafeteria worker and a s^tudent, the: person behind the counter 
may have an Important .Influence. The way they give a compliment, 
the kind of compliment and for what, the kinds of scojdinjgs they - 
give, ^he off-hand, advice and remarks; the asking ofj|,^oirs or 

*^ assigning of chores, and the way the student perce.tles these ^ 

adults relating to ^each other, all these can .have a'^profbund ^ 

effect ol the way children perceive themselves and the aduU ^ 

woitld they 9re trying to grow up. Into. \ ' ' 



OBJECTIVE »1 . To give cafeteria workers an opportunity 
to' discuss, understand, and de^velop their own Importance as 
adult role models and educators for the students In their 
' school* . ' ' 

OBJECTIVE »2 . To enhance students' ability to develop 
strong self-Identities based on their Irtdlvldual talents, . 
Interests, and personalities rather than |n rigid se|x stereo- 
. types. X 



c 6 ^ftr 1 h wor k crs • # 

J|. discuss the various ways In which they relate to 



THE VEKICIE . A program or series of programs In which 
students 

bj understand how sex stereotypes limit the individual 
developm^snt of students 
y « c) gi^ow to understand the unconscious ways adults 

■ . transmit sex Stereotypes to students ■ 

d) brainstorm alternative ways^f relating to students 
which will tend to reduce sex^' stereotypes .and dTihance 
individual development . . ^ ». 

POSSIBtE OUTLINE 0F> PROGRAM . « * 
li Initial 2-Hour Se^sy pn/ . , ' * ^ 

10 minuted ' Varge group brainstorming, vi\yt\ flip . 
. ♦ J/' • chart, oi different ways cafeteria 

♦ V, Js werkers relate tff students^.; 

re minutes fllmstrlp. "rnfGlad I'^m a She, I'm. ' 

Glad I'm a He!" . 




% 



IC . 




... •■• 
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20 minutes j discussion of films trip. 



7 minutes 



1^' 



t3 minutes 



10 minutes 



smfll group brainstorming of ways cafeteria 
workers unconscl'Ously transmit sex stereotypes. 

Example: Compllrnentln^ boys 1rf^t,he Vine for 
athletic ach1e\^rn^ts',\g1/rls for pretty dresses. 

general discussion of Items Identified 
small group sessions. - 

... , - f 

small group brainstorming of alternative 
RO.sltlve, wa:^s of relatlng.tio students.-* - 

E}^^1es: CompllmenMng boys on an tnTer- 
es?%g book under their arm, a new shirt, 
being helpful to younger, students,, a new 
haircut, etc. 



Complimenting girls who arf dressed for ' 
play, on athletic or^ leadership ability, 
on being big and strong, an interesting 
lookfng math book, as well as the party 
dress and the new hairdo. * 

^general discussion of alternative, positive 
ways of relating to students. * * 




20 minutfes 



«2. Subseqi^^t Sess1ons\ 

T>|er*e should be at least one follow-up' session for 
cafeteria ^OrJcers t^^1scus« ^heir ne>^-«wareness , the beha\/1qr^ 
they have noticed in themselv^ and/the irystudents, and thair,, 
efforts at chatige. If there were sfufficUnt interest, further 
substantive programs on specific aspects of sex bi-as could be 
Included, with further opportunities for feedback, |5tiar1ng and 
reinforcement of their Equal Education efforts. ' ' 



t 



JC 



■On. 



?0 • 



9. " 



- . I . . > 



AffPFNniX F> . 

« You eon «KparKl fol* ^(pMrtaH^ 

wnpwi your tpMcntt, puoHccmont, prMinlcillQiM. im, 
|«i0ipdranclM, slIdM, ptotuiM, cortoom. Do you hdv«: 



iqual numbfii of mal«t and ttmolM 
(iKid^ntt? oumomy dguiM? PiolMtlonaliT) 

I^MMototK^ numb«ra of.rnlnof(NM 
(Bom ttmol* pnd mate? oHldndi of 
minoriNes?) 

Untl«ftotyped vyo(k rolM 
' . (Itmal* princlpoi. mo\9 kk 
>cich«r) 

Unif«rtotypiBd rskitlonshlpi 
(boyi cfMNNlng br gMt* (•am) 

jUn«t«rtotyp«d words 
(lirt lighter, police ofllcer. np^a 
Mght otferKkint. humonlty. Dear Edu^itor) 



MAGE 






UnKmol pronouns 

Gohej^ he replaced with 



pKiial, we. you 
no pronoun of oN 

•.\ 

•Kfond he 
heorihe « 



Equal titles: 



neutral 
affirmative 



John Smith and Maty Reynolds 
or Mr. smith and Mtos Reynolds - . 
or Smith and Royholds 
orJohnondMoiv 

(Ai theie are^MMtroi tlHes lor 
to;eoUrt«oM todik'Whlditltieth«ypi«tor. . ' 
If^ll to In^pOMlble. Ms. Is acceptably Ibrol.) 

•Rtmtrnber: IriKmiquaNty li Nortt^ ^orpitha Depaiffnent of 



EQUAL EDUCATION PiANNINn WORKSHOP 

• ■ 

. Workshop held Frldayj/Apri r 29th, in Wilson, North Carolina. 
Participating LEAs: 

■• . ■ , ♦■ 

Oohnson County - team of 4 
Wilson County • team of 5 
Nash County - team of 8 ^ * 
Rocky Mt. City - team of IJ^ . - . 

Northampton County - team of 5 

Pleas-e^valuate each section of the workshop 6n a scale of: 

Introductory orientation 

F 1 1ms tri p 

leneral discussion 

S|nall group ' exerc 1 ses 

Se*x Bias in Education. - Who? 

Sex| p.i a-s ^fn Etjucatlon - Where? 

Questions for each discipline to 
^ consider* 

Af ternoo in 

... I . • • 

fbe Plafijning Guide Questions 

Consu 1 t.ajnt '^"ass4stance in using the 

pJartning guide ^ ' . . - 

" •1' ' ' • i 

1. Was any section too short? 9 yes - 12 no Which? 

Comrtients i '»-Pl ann ing"^ "Af ternp^on" ; "Work Section (After Lunch)"; 
"AM"; "Bre^ktime,'^; "Small Groups"; "Discussion"; "AltKouoh 
we^idn't finish the afternoon portion, enough time was allowed 
so that we understood the process and couldfinish later*^ , 

• ' ■ . ' ■ ' ' " ' 

2. ^as any section too long? 25 no ■ - - ~ ' 

i3. "Did. you find any topics panticularly interesting? 15 yes - 1 no* 
Which? , Comments ^ - 
' ' . "The rolTTBUca tors can play In program." • r 

, ^ "In-service Workshops for each school." o 
' V- "Entire discussion was Interestihg." 

' * *"I hrve been to !i.es»8foni beifore ajid this was a re|eat." 
"How tach discipline afea may Consijltr improvement." 

■Ei^ V : -^RWa'y^ • ■' • ■ " 



D A A V* 

1 


2 


3 


4 


c X c c 1 lent 
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12 
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APPENDIX C OMPILATION OF PLANNING WORKSHOP 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 




STATK OF NORTH CAROLINA RALEIGH 
April 13. 1978 

N 

Dear Equal Education Planner: 

How are things going? We know you already have too much to 
do,, but could yoy please help us out by giving us some feedback 
on the usefulness of the Equal Education Planning Workshbp? We 

need it for two reasons: - - . , ■■ . 

1) To begin planning hqw to serve yo*u best next year. 

?) To collect data for the national model we have been asked 
to develop on how a state agency can work mo^t effectively 
with local school systems to eliminate sex bias in education. 

Please return the questionnaire by May 1, if possible. 

Many, many lljanks! 

Sincerely your' 




Amanda. J . Smi th 



Name LEA 



FEEDBACK ON EQUAL EDUCATION PLANNI Nf/WORKSHOPS 



How well did the planning workshop meet the following 
objectives? 

Not Highly 
Successful Successful 
Increased Tndividua,! awareneVsv, l'£ 2*^ 3-£ A-*'' S-jat 

Created informed support group... 1*^ Z'/i 4-f2 5v3 

- c/eated working team 1-J 2-1 3-// 4-'i 5* J • 

- Provided useful service to already 

existing team l-t' 2'T S-j'A-^VS-^ 

- Set a useful process in mot i on ....... .1-y 2-f 3^^ 4-)5 5 - Jl^* 

Comments; f^,^e'p» fs H€.^'9f/i/c.. Uncc^*^ iO^u/UL (UJ^^'^ ^t^- 
t '^T.0f^t ft4., t^r¥% r^tiC t-siH^ t€CmfL #/iy SMiy > 



APPENDIX G .288. 

f 

2. a. How would you evaluate the quality of Low High 

the -actual pla n you preparen at the Quality Quality 

workshop? W 2-y 3-il 5-5 

:\ . ^ 

b. ,lf you feel ^that thr plan you prepared at the workshop was 
not high quality, why? Please indicate if Any of the 
"'b44x? w i n g were factors by agreeing or d i s agreei ng wi th 
rt\e 'n)l lowing phrase*: 



\^Strongly 



\ iStrongly • Str'Ongly 

Agree Disagree / 

- Hot enough time aUoted at workshop. .. I**' 2'i S**; 5-/ 

* • . ■ 

- Poor consultant he.lp at workshop 1-^ 2-^, JJt 4-^ ^'0 ^* 

- Team members lacked sufficient . 
knowledge or authority to prepare , 
a htgh quality plan 1-t .2-7 3-$ 4-» 5-J 

- Team did not . take topic seriously. l-O 2'i 3'* 4-f S '»J 

- contents of the pianf^ were « ■ •, /'• 
inappropriate. . .'. W A-t 2-^ , 3-^ 4-/;J S-.t 

' ' - Other: * ' 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments: ^^f 4tt u>*\kskia^ f^f/^ nt^ dticHft^' * 

tKa. ^u5i cU*i n^T <y:y»Aisrw <n t* /itfT" ^mJaoa-- '' V 

3. a. How successful do you feel you have been. Not , H-ighly 

at implementing th€ activities you de- Successful Successful 

cided on at the workshop? 1-f t-l. 3-/V 4-iy 5*i 



b. What have been your major problems? Please explain. * 
^I'nttfHU mt^nt/y^i. • Csyv<)v%*/fk4^ "yltttjintt* r^U*tfnt%T' 

. c. If you have been able to Implement some or all of tfte activities. 
ft^ A^aj °" your plan» please describe how you went ab'out it, how success- 

each effort hai been, and what you plan for the 
• Tjjf* tal future. iFeel free to refer to your plan---we have a copy on 
tfrt^Iijo^ We are especiflil ly interested in: fou^ 4k u>^kkpi 

m^M^ITr^'^ - The effectiveness of your tefln as a working group «<«4-i** rjUy «>. 
JXJTIL- >Ju y^ai.w - T.op1cs you added or deleted ' • , ** 
*?»^W«, iWirr4rii*^." The succefss Of your awareness program - «*r#j 

IM*^>""^*^ * Whether you have Succeeded in doing any planning- to 
'^'^^nrnttuXft. it r^dute &eo< bias In curriculum areas * ' 

tfk^t)^ Titm n - Whether you have cal led on other state consultants for . / 

M^h^ 0illt»^mi,' if^M this purpose • . ' 

^•^.41^ , - Whether you have Involved students In a leadership role . 

: Cie^^ff-^iiw. tUse back of questionnaire or extra sheets If necessary . ) . ' 

-asrrr/'. . . ■ ■ - ." " ' 8Sd ' ' ■ 



( 
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" "■ . " ■ ■ '• 

4.d. Flease evaluate the support and follow-up * ♦ 

activities pro,v1ded-to your UA by the Nont Poor ' Excellent 
piviston of tquai Education, _ [ 0-3 H 2-Z 3yj^ 4-/X 5-V 

b. If you have had (problems, would any of the following possible 
services from the Division of Equal Education have b|pn helpful? 

' • Npt Very " 

Helpful Helpful 

- Follow-up letters IW 2.j 4-1 5*/ 

- Follow-up phone calls 2'J 3-1 S*Z 

- Visits IW 2-J 5'V f 

- Workshops .or awareness sessions in LEA H 2'^ 3'^ 4-f 5-f 

- Follow-up workshop* for Summer Trainees .....I-/ 2*0 3'^ 4'f' 5-/ 
' Other: y,^<ite:^ ^ir/ ^y^ . . . . . W 2 3 4 5 

4tdmm> 'sr*^ft^ /9*i^'C^ 

' Which, problems could have been helped? Please explain. 

♦ ' ■ 

* ■ ■ * « ' * 

V' c.Hqw important a factor in the success ar 

M^^m^uj^ktu^Aa-^^^^^^^ °^ youi^^an is the support and . ; Not Very 
>lXrf^'^»«»J?^^'^^"'-^P ®^ '^l^^^^o" o^^*'"*! ^ ^ Important Important 

'•'^Li^ifnS-w P^fi**^ explain: 

d. Would you like another planning workshop WojJld Not High 

.scheduled next fall, to exchange experiences. Attend 'Priority 
ijlr^te or re-do plans, etc? 1-/ 2^ >tf W 5-B 



4^ 



5.: What areas do you feel, the division of' Equal Education sht)u ld 
focus on in the future ?"' ^ . - — ~ — 

;\M^ iik/!^fSm 0^^'^^ cUtY* Sff^tt^' ujtM^ 




jtdtf^i^l^ u>A^^yOtf ^ prif%e*p^tS' ^•'^^M i^n^^tk^ftd^ 




APPENDIX H. SAMPLE GENERAL WORKSHOP EVALUATION FOrW' 

Mense evaluate this s%$1on iccopd^lno to the scales: 
1 - very negative, 5 -^^^ positive (circle one) 

1 . ' Very Very 

, 1 i . Negative Positive 

1. General overall impression l .2 3 4 5 

2. /Usefulness of subject matter ' • 

for me professionally 1 . 2 4 5 



3. Usefulness of subject matter. 

..for me personally ' ■ .1 . 2 3 4 



5 



4. ^ Were there any phej»«s or idca^^thaifTm'pressed you^ 

particularly favoi^ly? Which? Please explain. 

5. Were there any phrases or ideas fhat turned you off? 
Which? Please explain. 

. , ■ ' ' ^ ■ \ ' 

^ 

6. Are there any topics you feel should be added to the 
discussion? > 



7. Please comment on the method of presentation: " 

8. What was the general manner or overall impression of the 
presenter? . - 



9. . Vlas there aaythlng you wanted, to say but didn' t? • What? 
Why? ' / 



1*0.. h)\\ think presenter should keep 



b) think pres^ter should change 



(This, activity supported by QE; USOHEW, however, no officiJil 
ehdorsemtnt is implied,) 




APPENDIX I 

(^fppr<;FNTATTVE rnMMFNT5; fRfi^ TRAINING INSTITUTES ' 

\"Th1s conference is beginning to be a real eye opener . Instead of . ) 

/'relating all this material to a future teaching experience I find / 
. myself applying this Information to my own life and future male 
role." . • 

"I was also one of the people who felt that the black woman should 
step back for her men. ; .more *th an anything my at^i.tude .has changed 
about sex bias. I am aware now that sex bias hurts all - men. 
women, old. young, black, white. Since the workshop began. I have, 
gone home each night and 'discussed what has .taken place with my 
husband. We've'had interesting discussions and I've found out some 
things about him that I never knew before." 

"1 am exc'ited about goings back and helping to open new worlds, hope-, 
fully, to my 'oh-so-very' ^narrow-minded students" («th graders) who 
are trying so desperately to fit into society's man and woman role.' 

• .■ . . 

"The materials are comprehensive and c^n be applied to all_ areas 
of life . Enjoyed the interaction of the entire group.^^ 

"My feelings have changed since Monday.' I now feel quite comfortable 
about going back home and presenting an opportunity to our staff 
(including Superintendent and fellow Assistant Superintendents), to 
help students in a very basic and' necessary way. " ^ , ^ 

* 

'"...as I now understand better this whole area, I am greatly • . 
• optimistic." 

"I am happy that you asked, us to write this letter. gives me an>> f 
opportunity to express myself since I -am not a very vodai person 7 
when it comes to discussing Issues in large groups. "It was not my 
idea to attend. In spite of &11 of this... I f^el that It has all 
been an e»perience!.worth having." 

"I prided,myself as being non-sexist before I iame to this workshop 
but . I can certainly see where, in many ways. A was sexist." 

• "Personally, the Institute hk yelped me see t^^rough some of wy^ 
anxieties and has helped m4 unders-tand my marfdage relationship 
and" my wife as a person. I wish she could havr attended. " 

. "T know that after this workshop that 1 will. never be able to view ' ^ 
the world in the same way again. .. " ' ' .• 

"Having the 'black book' with all the irrformation and tips dn how % 
to present the Information was quite a pleasant sui^rise for those 
•of us who came prepared to take tons of notes (which we would then 

Jfave to decipher^)" ^ • , . • ' ./ 



»293. . ^ 



» » • 
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^ "I just'know I will be a more effective teacher after, this workshop - 

more hujnan - and understanding of differences. More encouraqlng to 
those who wish to try new things. Hoping to share all I've learned 
with teachers in my county - I can now understand the enthusiasm of 
those who have taken the^class earlier - Thanks for your help and 
direction." * 

< • 

"Thanks for helping me untierstffnd my unknown biasl" ^ 

"I bel ieve that 1 received the most, information on t^he session of 
sex bias hurting men - hadn't really thought much of that. I 

• dearly n^e my son and husband - am I adding to heart attacks, 
drinking, etc.7 Terrible - " ^ . 

^"This should make me abetter t<S^cher - and my students better . 
, citizens." 

1 ... 

"I feel that I will ))e a befter ^lfe, mother, grandmother and tether 
because of the awareness of thife area," as it plays an important part, 
in determining the future as well as the present in all human . 
development." ' ' ) A 

'"Professionally, I can use all of the materials I have received in my 
• 'program* at school. .These can be easily adapted fbr use in the'|nter- 

personal Relationships Course, Cooperative Home Economics Education, 

Family Life Education. . .'.'*) • . ■ 

■ ■ ' t 

"Personally, I can't wait to get" home to share this information witl^ 
: my husband!" " ^ 

, , ^ . ^ . g ; ^-^ — — 

"Overall Impression -^very good, well done, very practical .. .worth- 
whi Tfe jjrofessionaTly^and personally as a person and father." 

"Even though expanding sex roles is my Job, 1 often canno^ seem, to 

grasp its importance. Well,i after this week I have gained that 

sense, of Importance." 

'•- ■ ,1 ' " ■ 

"The week has been most revealing and .rewarding. I am really excited 

"about my role in thfs nev capacity. My feelingstwere s'omewhat 

neutral or negative toward 'the whole bif- at the beginnijig of the 

' ^week. Now my outlook and feelinss are definitely positive." 

"I truly believe that the^pans1oi^.afs/x roleS could mean much 
to our society such as decreased suTCwfe. r^te, dimtnishect numbers' . ' 
/ ' in the psychiatric wards, more Ibve, nesi. hate and a wuch iTOre 
J efficient' work force to choose from, effectively making American 

life better for everyone." ^ . 

"So, as long as the grass ^ows and the riyers*Vlpw, I will have a" . 
warm place in my memory fur the New Pioneers staff." . - 
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GRAND REUNION 
iONFEk^. SUMMER INSTITUTE 11 

M^rch 17-18. 1978 ' 
VELVET CLOAj: ^OTQR INN, RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA P 



Friday. March 17 . v • 

lliOO AM Registration , browning new materials,, getting together with 
1:00 PM long Iflst friends 

Lunch 'on \your own (The -Vl^lvet Cloak has a buffet line and 



salad bar) 



lur own une-Vteivet tioak nas < 



1:00PM What's Happening ? 

^•^^ MC:^ Thelma Ophnson - Charlotte/Mecklenburg Schools * 
Three minutes from each of yo.u; 
. ! -How you did it • \^ * 

-How you didn't do it (yet) * " . 

-^Administrative support . 
-Course organization 

-Who signed up? How many got credit? . . ^ 
-How do you feel about* i-t? , - ' • 

i':30 PM . Break . " , . , ' 

2:45 PM Curriculum Specialties * 
4:15PM Report from Division of Social Studies - Mary Vann Eslinqer 
Report from Div^jsion of Mathematics - Ned'ra MitcheTT 
Report from Division of Lanquaqes~ Larr^ Tucker 
A Look At The New Adoi^tlops- in Social Studies & Elementary Literature 
' -Have there been aiiy ^rr icul urn changes, because of /instead of your 
' • awareness program? . • % ' ' ^ 

-Any curriculum of grad^ Wvfel planning committees? 
-What are your greatest needs in the curriculum areas? , , », 

4:20 PM Ti.e Most Popular Film in North Carolina: , v 
^•^^ , . FREE TO BE YOU AND MEl" 



,5:1^ PM Attitude Adjustment Sessioti, 

6:30 PM Dinner V Velvet Cloak Inn , 
^00 PM Speaker : Tibbie. Roberts 

- Topic : "Is AlY Of TTns Against The Bible? " • 

Discussion: Adult Attitudes < ' , • 

MC; Javan Cowan - Bertie County Schools 

-What are the contrdrverslal topics for aduTts? 

-Which ideas seem most welcome? 
/T^-Oo yau notice any difference irr men's and women's reactlonsr 
. -Any age differences? V * 
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Saturday. March 18 ^ 

# 

8:30 AM Course Content. 

10:00 AM MCf' Jo AnnTowery ^ Robeson Qountv Schools 
-How would you change tbe blacfk t)Ot)k? 
-Whicti lessons did you use|? 
-Did you add new" topic.s? f , 
-What materials did you use? 

-Did you use outside speakers? • For what topics? . 
10:00 AM Break 



10 :2a AM 
11:50 AM 



12 



:0^ 



1:30 PM 
3:00 PM 



3:00 PM 
3 : 30 PM 



Classroom Activities & Stuctent Attitudes *" 
WC: Tony Phillips - Mount Airy Scho'ols ... 
Resource people: \ 
MaryPptnam - second grade* teacher - Mooresville C'1ty Schools 
tyavis Smi'tF T - Social Studies -teacher - Vance County Schools . 
-In what areas are your students more flexible than your 
adults? ' V . • . 

" -In what efreas are they more- rigid? 
-'What subjects turn them on? Off? , . \ 
,What specific discuksion topics or activities haye worked 

for you? f ' " ^ ^ to 

-Have you noticed anivdge differences in how students react? 



Is 



Lunch ,- Velvet Cloak Inn 

What Happens After Y6ur Course ? 

MC: Linda Mahan - GoldsbOro City SchooV 
Helen Smith.- Hal ifax County School! 
-I ndi victual teacher follow-up . 
-School committees \ . , • r 

-System wide planning-, \. I ^. .., 

-Working with ongoing \planning or curriculum activities 
-Keeping visibility ana interest up' 

Evaluation and Reijnbursem^nt 
Drive Carefully! 
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^^'/^ TEACHER EDUCATOR'S INTEREST SURVEY - ^' * ' 

Survey conducted at meeting of North 'Carol ina- Association 
>of Colleges fprjeacher Education (NGACTE) 24 individuals • 
Responded, representing 17 of. the '43 i-vstitutions Respondf ^^ 
were asked tofasspss Jat the<r institution had already done ^ 
about sex rolis,. and check any activities ■ they would in- 
terested in s£efnq their institution un(Jertake. Those present • 
were decisipn makers' (deans, department- chairs )or their repre- 
■ sentatives . • . • ^ 

18 said their ir/s-ti tut ions had incorporWd some- 
material- orv sfxHsw i/i some classes 

• s'aid they Wad given tl^e matter no thoug^ht \ 
__1 did^not.kn(irf ':' / ' ' ■ ~ .*- 
Possible activities:*^ • • ' • " 

. > 1. send a representative to' a ,tcaining institute to 

be qualified to 9Vve in-servide training to other . 
faculty. **, 

14 Yes;* l5 Did not 'check , 

2 develop a cofnprehensi^ plan-by which students can 
' understand the ramificiitions of sex bias in society 

at large anrd in their own subject area. 
■12. Yes; 12^ Did not 'check ... 
3'. be one of the Ffilot units working witb Division of ^ 
Equal 'E/lucation. ' V 

8 Yes; 16 Did not check , , 

« - 

4. let "individual faculty memtjigrs deal with subject 
as they see fit 

' ' -5 Yes; ]± Did ftot Xtieck " ^ ' • 

. %. take no action pertaining to this subject a): this .^ime 
_g Yes j24 Did not check ' 

6. Asseis the situation, th^n contact tl\e Division of 
Equal Edycation; • , ..' 

1 '5 ^Ves; 19 Did not check . ' , ^, 
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COURSES IDENTIFIEQ BY TEACHER EDUC/VT0R6 
AS APPROPRIATE. FOR 
INCORPORATING tONCEPTS ON SEX BIAS 



•( ■ • M . . .. ' y . 

Surveys conducted, at NCACIE meeting and Equal Education Planning 
and Awareness Conferencie. • . • 

Introduction to the. classroom / 

- Teaching of Social Studies 

- Reading awd Language Art's Methods 
* Methods of Teaching 

- Psychology of Early Childhood 

- Foundatiihs of Educatfon 

- Educational PsychoVogy 

- Developmental Psychology 
" - Philosophy of Educatiorv 

- Teaching of Reading' 
-* GhiTclrenr's Literature 

« * - Health and Physical Education . 

- Xultural Foundations of' Pdycation. 
->Wath Methods 

- Methods arrd Materials 

- Sociology of Education . 
-"Learning Theory 

- Chi Id. Psychology , 

- History of EdiJtation 

- Adol£scent Psychology 
Sui 



All Suidanc^ and Personne-I Services Courses j 



Summary remark of one private col lege:. « 

"'Sex Bias .should be Integrated throughout the teacher 
education ?urr1cu3um." " • ' 



Summary remark- of one state supported uni^er^ily: 
"s4x Bias Should be a part of a]l method courses." 
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APPENDIX 1 COMMUfilTY r.fenilP<; INTFRr^T ASSESSMENT AND ACtlVrTY LIST 

Divlsloi of Equal Education 
•NortJv Carolina Department of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, >North Carol irta 37611 



' V • Name PhontjH - 



Organization Name ~ Position^ 



I. I would' like to see oyr organization address the issues of sex' bias in • 
.Public Education" in one or more of the following ways: • 

* * ■ - ♦ 

_ Involve a member 'of our organization in an advisory council for the 
^ Division ^f EquaKEducation, 

\ Have the Division of Equal Education do a presentation at our^hext 

Board meeting or Executive Council meeting. . . v • 

Have an article about sex bi^s in our newsletter., magazine, etc. 

^ Have a member of the^^ivision of Equal Education' do a workshop for 
■"our organiwtion at 1 a, fluture meeting. 



r 



Show the filmstri'p* "Urn, Glad I'm A She-, I'm Glad I'm A.lle" at 
next meeting. ' 

• * * ' . 

OisqCiss the matter with others in my gnoup and then contact tf»(s, 
Division of Equal EducatVoii^. v 

Talie no action at this time. \ •* 



II. Projects which seem most inteVesting or applicable to our group incl-ude: 

. s 

Sett inq. up a speaker's bureau on the issues of sfex bias. 

Formation of a committee to review materials for schools: textbobks, 

films; supplementary materials, etci 

■■ Set up a scholarship for pioneering students. These would b^. 
students achieving ^xcqllenctf in non-tr»aditional courses. ' 

Set up a "New Pioneer" awjfd for students achieving excellence in ' 
, non-traditional courses, . ^ . , - 

Sportsor a g^irl's athletic team or' tournament;, ' \ ' » • , 

. Sponsor a big brother dr big sister program for chlTdren. v *^ 

./ ^ 2 '^^ise mpiiey for supplementary nonrbi'ased materials. 



Caqr^dinate a^program wh'eire other c1^i, church groups, etc. could 

be inftormtd on .the effects of sex bias. ' « 

' ■ • ■ ' ' ^ • " ' . ^. c 

V Investigatef"admissions Into \rocat4onal programs. 

\ ^ * . ■ • . < ' • , > , • ^ 

.__;,^Ihvestigate .fitiiation tn athleticsr^^^^^^^^ allocated equ*lly> 

\' ' *■■'>■" ^ V {■■■ I '• • ■;<-- 

*'*_st-,* 5«ek-qut "Pioneerinf" Workers in cOfrtnunity and irjterview theni.> * 

" . . ■ ■ * V ' ., . " ■ 

- ^ ^f tease cfeinpli^tt an* r«tiurn to GaryU. RidQUt., Division of Equ«r Education. 
,ERIc (THIS act1vity\lupporte(i by.OE, USDHEW^ however ^ niggSlcial endofsfeiM^nV ; 



